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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



TTpWAKua of half a century Las rolled away since Inobau, 
hia Inaugural Lecture before tbe University of Oxford, 
[ pointed out with force and eloquence, the utility of Anglo 
on Literature. The success which followed hia endeavours 
I to arrest the attention of hia countrymen, not to apeak of 
I Others, which hare since also failed, affords but a poor pre- 
cedent for any further attempts which may be made in the 
earae direction. "That the Anglo Sason language has a 
peculiar share of importance and interest ; that it is capable 
of elucidating the principles of grammatical science, and of 
leading us to a philoaophical theory of Language," are pro- 
positions, which, though none might care to question, but few 
^a^e found ready to prove. 
But this IB not all. Though Anglo Saion is a language 
pre-eminently qualified by the antiquity of ita origin, and 
the purity of ita descent, to instruct in the theory and first 
principles of human speech, it presents yet another aspect, 
which, aa regarding not the philologist nor the philosopher, 
so much aa the mass of Englishmen generally, has claims of 
L a still more urgent character. It is the only language wjiich 
1 can lead us to an intelligent conception of the Englisb 
f tongue. To state in round terms, the conclusion to which 
this assertion (if correct) must lead, that we aro as a people 
ignorant of the very langnoge we speak, might appear some- 
what distasteful, nor ia this the place to argue in defence 
i of such an asaertion. 
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Tet the Autlior feela bold to make the avowal, that only' 
the settled couviction of widely prevalent miBconception re- 
Hpecting the English Language, and also an eameet desire, 
to promote, what seem to liim, truer and leas contracted 
■viewB, have induced him to publish this little Tolume. 

If it should be urged, as perhaps with some justice it may, 
that the title selected ia not so characteristic and descrip- 
tive aa migbfc have been wiahed, the Author would reply 
tbat there waa really left him but little room for choice. The 
Bbeeches Bible seemed likely, not only to afford an. 
interesting and legitimate field of investigation, but also to 
possess peculiar advantages as a starting point, and basis of 
fiiture operations. So that, though the object of the earlier 
chapters is specific, — namely, to institute a comparison between 
the Enghsh of the present and a past century,— aud that of 
the latter generally — to advocate the claims of Anglo Sason 
as a national study ; yet the nature and mode of investiga- 
tion pursued is throughout the same, even where the par- 
ticular propositions sought to be established have differed. 

It has ever appeared to the Author a matter for regret, 
that students of Anglo Sason, who have hitherto written on 
the Enghsh Language, have striven rather to obviate and 
lessen the neeeaaity of individual recourse to Anglo Saxon, 
by borrowing from it a few specious rulea or illuatrationa, 
than to foster ita study amongst Enghshmeu generally, by 
shewing how it contains, not only the key to unlock the 
meaning and logic of fiords, but that it is itself moreover 
the soul which animates our language. And, though the 
labours of such men are by no means to be held in hght 
esteem on this account, it seema pretty certain, that to 
their neglect in pointing to this conclusion, must be mainly 
attributed the disregard, which aa a nation we still pay to 
the true and only mother of our Language. We have allowed 
others to read and interpret for us, where in reality a per- 
,x'na} eagahy, and an experimental knowledge ought to have 



enabled ua to read aud interpret for ouraelvea. Tet, slender 
as may nt present bo tbe grounds for entertaining snch a 
bope, and few tbe indicatioua wbieb point to its realization, 
tbe Autbor feels assured, tbat tbe day cannot be very far 
distant, when the apatby and inditferenee now displayed to 
tbe study of Anglo Bason, must give place to other and 
more intelligent Tiewa, With this couvietion before him be 
has endeavoured to write, bo far as his ability served him, 
not the page over which the advanced student in English or 
Anglo Sason bterature may pore with satisfied dehght, but 
tbat rather on which the honest working bee may rest for 
an hour or so, and find something to carry away, and some- 
^thing to think about. 

I Nor ia be unconscious of the reapouaibility which must 
Fof necessity attach itself to attempts of this kind — a respon- 
sibility, unfortunately, which his own imperfections and 
shortcomings tend rather to increase than to lessen. In one 
respect, however, bo feels be has some claim to that indul- 
gence which he both needs and asks for. His labours, or 
hia recreations (for they aeemed at times to be each,) were 
commenced, and in tbe main completed, in the quiet seclu- 
sion of a country life — amid the bleating of aheep and the 
lowing of osen ; — and, though lie is proud to posseaa there 
many friends, of whose uniform kindness be entertains the 
most grateiul and abiding remembrance, be bad atill to re- 
gret the absence for a long period on tbe continent of tho 
only friend to wlioae judgment and revision he felt willing 
to submit bis opinions and proof-sheets. For the aasistance, 
however, which on his retium, though late, that dear friend 
rendered him, the Author ia only too glad to have this 
^portunity of expressing both bis obligation and gratitude. 

■ CahSBIDOE, Dec. d'li, 18111. 
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re I NTBODCCTOBV KEMARKS. 

itticiuld have fallt^ into disuse. There was in fact 
aiJ OBC for them. This being the case, the Sason 
lettera disappear cd rapidly and gave place to the 
Koman or Italic letters used by the NormaDS, Power 
wa« wrested from the hands of the conquered Sasons, 
who, heuceforth, seem, to have lost all control over 
their literature. Yet, when at last the two classes — 
the conquerors and the conquered found themselves com- 
pelled to amalgamate^ the concessions were not all on 
one side. On the one hand the Normans were com- 
pelled to acknowledge the abortiveness of their attempts 
to foist their language on the people they had subdued; 
while, on the other hand, the people had lost irre- 
trievably the art of writing, in their own characters, 
tliat liinguage, which their conquerors had failed to 
deprive them of. Is not this a triumph of nature over 
Time aud adverse circumstances had, indeed, 
ntttclicd away the artificial forms of the written lan- 
[Uaji^i ; but the language itself, as it lived on the 
Kiic, animated the mind, and sanctified many a time 
mured association, required a stronger will than that 
man to displace it. 

Miuiy of us have read with a strange curiosity, of 
di*i,'uvrrica which have been made during the last 

C»>a by Layard and other travellers in the East, 
vti road of cities, whose very sites Iiad almost 
I ftirtjotton ; uf the palaces and sepulchres of kings, 
KpulchiiiH on whose marble walls were delineated the 
^I'ftbly cutii of those whose ashes they contain. We 
1 told thtkt MO fnr as these drawings or hieroglyphics 
1 bowi iuturyrrtrd and compared with other — prin- 
idly «uwtud — rvoords, left us relative to the aame 
^pLHwd cvcnfav tlH>y afford a very striking testimony 
L Ihtt truth uf Stored Irlistoric Narrative. So, then, 
I tlw foiluwiujj; p«|Etit I have endeavoured to throw a 

i> Kvk I'Uco in efl'ect about A.D. 125S, in the reign 
iilauy Iil> WhiU wu writtvu kftor tliis period may be culled Engtifili. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 6 

taper light on one of those sepulchral tableta, -vrhich 
lie, mouldcriiig and forgotten, in the dank catacomba 
of the past, and will, mayhap, reveal an inscription not 
altogetJter uninteresting or uuinatructive to repay the 
toil of deciphering it. Such at least I hope will be 
the case. What I have done, I have done in good 
faith, and with the desire not so much to nsake any 
new discovery, as to call attention to that moat impor- 
tant of all a nation's studies, the study of its own 
language. I have already alluded to this subject in 
my preface, though briefly. Permit me, before going 
farther, to revert to it in a more explicit manner. I 
will begin by relating my own experience so far as it 
bears on this subject. 

I was educated at one of our largest schools, which, 
though not pubUc in the strict sense of the word, is, 
yet, I am well assured, inferior to none of those which 
are, until it was time for me to enter upon my academic 
course at Cambridge. I am bound to confess, and in 
doing so I feel convinced 1 shall not in the least 
degree be disparaging, in comparison with other public 
schools, an institution which has claims on my affec- 
tion, second only to those of Alma Mater, that not 
tilt long after I Lad assumed the " toga virilis " did 
I obtain any adequate conception of the nature and 
constitution of my mother tongue. 

I do not bcUeve mine is by any means a solitary 
example; for I do not know of a single school in 
this kingdom where any attempt is made to impart a 
fundamental knowledge of English Classics. English 
Classics! What do they mean? The notion of a 
classic knowledge of English seems absurd. Greek and 
Latin form the only classics which come within the 
range of School-boy* experience. Aa for Enghsh, it 

' It will be understood that by School-boys I refer principally to 
that large and importiuit (pTospectively important) doai who fill the 
upper beuehei at our Inrge Public Schools. 
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^^H will do for the forms of the lower School, but is 
^^1 beneath the notice of those of tlie upper. Indeed, so 
^^H long as the Iambics and Latin jirose are forthcoming 
^^H at due time, it is no concern of the scholastic economy 
^^1 to look after English grammar. I do not speak with 
^^H regard to English composition; for it is impossible to 
^^M have better preceptors than the Greek and Latin 
^^H authors; but with regard to the anatomy, and consti- 
^^V tiition of Englisli. How strange it seems that we 
^^ should so ignore our own language, while a little 
life-time is devoted iingrudguigly to the acquirement of 
Latin and Greek. ' 

Is it that there is really nothing in English to 
learn but what eveiy body knows j and, that what there 
is to learn can best he learned, — nay some would even 
say, can only be learned — by studying the Greek and, 
Latin languages? 

It ia to afford an answer to these two important 
questions that 1 have written the following pages. 

I should be sorry to assert that there is a great 
lack of means necessary for acquiring the information I 
sjKak of. On tlie contrary, there are several excellent 
iHHtks on this subject, written by men in every way 
fitted for their task. Still one swallow does not make 
summer; nor do one or two volumes, aecesaible only 
to the means and education of the wealthy, unknown 
in our public, much more in our private schools, suffice 
to disseminate that knowledge of English, which, it is 
not too much to say, every man of even moderate edu- 
cation ought to possess. Better far would it be to lay 
uo cldm to the teaching of the English language than 
make it the subject of such a miserable burlesque as is 
the case at present. Let ns hope the time is not far 
distant when we shall awake from our torpor, and Eng- 
lishmen will remove the stigma, that they know and can 
learn all languages but their own. 
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INTaonuCTOEY REUARKS. 7 

Tlie investigations of some of the following chapters 
mire I hope ealeulated to shew, not by mere ipse dixits, 

B.flr random asseverations, but by the irrefrangible proof 
£ fact the vahdity and justice of the foregoing remarks. 

I have not yet given ray reasons for taking the 
I Breeches, or Genevan version of the bible, as my pioneer. 
f X will now do ao. 

I am unable to regard it otherwise than as a strange 
»incidence, that a Bible which belonged to my family, 
Tobably two centuries ago, should after an exile of a 
ilnuidred and fifty years find its way back again. Such 
I however has been the case. How this came to pass, it 
will excite no surprise, that I do not feel entirely at 
liberty to state, any further than that it appeared to 
be in the most fortuitous manner possible. 

To borrow a simile from antiquity; picture to your- 
self the heathen who had omitted to insert in the 
mouth of his deceased parent the small coin necessary 
to secure liim a passage across the Styx, and avert the 
calamity of wandering for ever and ever up and down 
its muddy shores ; pictiu^ the joy which such a son, 
I were ^e a pious one, would learn that Charon had at 
" ingth consented to exert his kiudly oificc, and convey 
ftie weary shade to the House of Hades. Such a joy 
ras mine in being able to welcome back the old family 
■ |Bible to its own rightful resting place, after long years 
»pf weary travail up and down this wide world. 

The remarks of Dean Trench respecting our present 
raion of the Bible are, I conceive, no less applicable 

I the Genevan version. The following are his words : 
I is speaking of the composite nature of the English 

inguage. 

" I do not know wliero we could find a happier example of 
the preservation of tlie golden mean in this matter than in our 
rguthorized version of the Bible. One of the chief among tlie 
jcondary blessinys which that veieion has coiifeiTed 
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on tlio nation, or nations drawing epiritual lifs from it — aH 
blcBsing not small in itself, but only small by ciimpftiiBon witlj I 
tlia inliuit«ly liiglier blessings whereof it is the vehicle to theiu, I 
— ia the happy wiadom, the instinctive tact, with ^which ita I 
authora have ateereil between any futile mischievoua attempts J 
to ignore the full rights of the I,ittin part of the language a 
tho one side, and on the other, any burdening of tlieir veraio 
with sucti a multitude of learned Latin terms as should caut 
it to forfeit its homely character, and shut up great portionB I 
of it from the understanding of plain and unlcaracd men.'" 

And I think tbis teBtimony is applicable to tbe j 
Genevan version no leas than our own, because it was ! 
the same spirit, tlie same thirsting after the word of 1 
God by the people of England, tliat called both the J 

versions, especially the former, into existence. 

It was essentially the demand of the people that j 
called forth the Genevan Translation ; and it was under- 
taken hy men who knew, that to succeed iu their work, 
they must have, not only learning and piety, but also 
be actuated by a firm determination to put the result 1 
of their labours in snch a form aa to be witbin the 
reach of the humblest reader. On this account I 
tbink tbe Genevan version of the Bible is peculiarly 
fitted to become the exponent of the English language 
at the time it was written. We shall do well to recollect 
that it would tlicn recommend itself to every peasant 
in the land; to hira it would present no difficulties 
in English ; and all those words and phrases which 
old father Time has somewhat caricatured to us, would 
he simple and intelligible enough to him. I would 
observe that we have here no obscure author, or anti- 
quated poet, in whose pages tbe occurrence of strange 
words and phrases to us, might, or might not, be 
indicative of the then condition of tbe language; but 
tbe Book of Life itself, tliat Book which beside being 
the only source of true wisdom and happiness here, and 
pur sole guide to heaven hereafter, was for a long time 



" Enr,'lisli, Past nnd Present," p. 31. 



INTltODDCTORY EEMARKS. W 

the cherished and favourite version in many a humble 
cot, and has, therefore, peculiar claims to our affection- 
ate regard. Nor must it be supposed that the differeuce 
existing between the Genevan and our present one is 
very wide. The Text as a ■whole so nearly resembles 
our own, that a cursory glance might fail to detect the 
difference. 

It is only here and there; now perhaps, by the 
antique spelling, by a curioHs contraction; or, now, by 
a word that does not seem to fit the eye, or suggest 
a meaning to the mind, that this difference is forced 
upon us. The staple is the same as our own version ; 
a fact which will be the more easily credited, when I 
say that I read through the whole Book of the Prophet 
Jeremiah without finding above two or three instances 
of material alteration, either with regard to spelling, in 
the words themselves, or in general diction. Indeed, so 
much was this the case that for a time I questioned 
whether my somewhat laborious task would not in the 
end prove a fruitless one. I think, therefore, not to 
speak of internal eiidence, tlie remarks of Dean Trench 
quoted above are as applicable to the Genevan or 
Breeches version as our own. 

^H^ For the information of those who are not already 
^V'^ware of it, I will state the reason why the Genevan 
version eame to be called the Breeches Bible. If wc 
turn to the third chapter of the Book of Genesis, verse 
7, we read as follows: "Then the eyes of them both 
were opened, and they knew that they were naked, 
and they sewed figge tree leaves together, and made 
themselves breeclie.s." 

Such then is the simple reason why this version 
came to receive the forcible, rather than elegant, epithet 
of the " Breeches Bible." 

The nest chapter I have devoted to the brief con- 
sideration of the historic records respecting this Book ; to 
ithat I refer my reader for further particulars. It will be 
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■em tlier^ ttut the tnnslatifHi iras completed i 
1560; mj mm hoverer bean the date of 1608, so that'l 
it wonU not be an early edition. I hare not had wt i 
iMMUituiutT of conxnlting one of the earliest copies pab- 
haliMl, tma, therefore, I cannot say vlietfacr any material 
•JtciatWD* had taken place between 1560 and' 1608. I 
do not think it is likely, jadging at least from mr copr. 
However, such are the facts of the case. For enqnirera 
who can approach their taiik with a spirit of reverence, 
I imagine it would be difficult to find any single book i 
whone claims to represent, fully and impartially, our J 
written and spoken language, rest on a. more subatan- I 
tial fottiidation than the Bible, and this oa account of | 
the ample scope it affords fur the play of language. 

In no ot!ier is the relationship to time and circum- 
iitnn(»^ HO varied, and, consequently, in no other is there ] 
so great a demand for variety of style and diction. All 
phawrs of life; all classes and conditions of men; all 
aii|>ccts of iwKricty, and forms of goverumeut, are there, 
more or Itss fully, represented. 

We have the terse sentences of the annalist; the 
plain and simple directions of the lawgiver; the calm 
rcflwstiori, the cwtatic fer\'our of the moralist and poet : 
and, alK>ve all, the thrilling accents of Him who spake 
as nevKr man spake. 

At one time, we enter with the train of kings into 
polnctw iif the iitmoKt magnificence, and view with daz- 
jticd eye* tlii^ i'ablf.d splendor of the east; at another 
we behold the begffttr who lies at the gate of the rich 
man dcsirinf; to he frd with the crumbs which fall from 
his tabic. Now wo listen to the triiimplia! pecans of 
a victorions army ; a^uiii we are called to mourn over 
a dismantled eity, or wiitili the gaunt forms of its 
inhabitants an tliey Hiirrowl'iilly commence their journey 
to a foreign liiiiil. Hnt-li iiri^ oiime of the scencB depicted. 



Surely these, and 



1 1 the 



others like them, iillord 
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enough fur l«ngi»i«i', I^in- is the opportunity for . 
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pourtraying and preserving the colloquial scarcely less 
than that for registering the written portion of the 
language : — that portion which lived from day to day 
in the doracBtic scenes and the familiar intercourse of 
man with man. May we not listen to the dialogues 
of onr master as he dispiited with learned doctors 
of the law ; or to his precepts as He taught Ida hum- 
hie followers, only Himself more humble, the simple 
elements of that Dirine phUosophy whose very fooliah- 
neas was to confound the wise ? Or we may even attend 
them as they " sit at meat," and almost, a^ it were, cuter 
with them into their varied discourse. 

By tracing a river from its confluence with the 
ocean we may, if we are patient enough, at length 
discover its source. Or, should the difficulties which 
oppose the inveatigation prove insurmountable, and not 
permit ua to ascend further than the mountoan torrent, 
or the subterraneous exit, yet we shall, in all proba- 
bility, be able to trace it far enough to have our 
conceptions of its origin and natural history widely 
enlarged. Languj^e, then, I would compare to aueh a 
river, whose source, or sources, it is our wish to inves- 
tigate J — a poor and thread-bare simile enough, I am 
ready to admit; yet, sufficient for my purpose, if it 
assist in explaining my meaning. As, in the case of 
the natural stream, by carefiiUy following its course, 
as it winds along the foot of the distant hills, we shall 
at length reach the mountain pass, whence we may 
behold the little streamlet, swollen by successive contri- 
butions, winding its way through the sloping valleys 
beneath ; so, by tracing the course of language up to 
the distant hills behind us, and following its banks as 
they become narrower, and the waters they contain 
more precipitate, we gain an insight into its origin 
and nature, which this laborious method alone can afford. 

Not that I have, in the following chapters, con- 
°d you, reader, to these hills, — those peaks which 
qdehned outline through the surrounding nualtK 
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^H^ of the past, — nay, we shall scarcely leave the plaiu, or 

^H rather, wc shall but mount anotlier step. The river 

^^L will still flow in mighty span at our feet, though its 

^^1 waters may be somewhat more turgid. Here &iid there 

^^B we may perceive a whirling eddy indicative of some 

^^B antagonistic and inharmouiuus agency; some inequality, 

^^M it may be, in the river-bed ; or, some tributary stream 

^H whose waters have not yet blended with those that 

^H receive them. 

This is not the place to offer any remarks upon the I 
character of the spelling at the time we are about to J 
consider : they will be found in their proper place. Still I 

■ there is one conclusion, which I think it will not be ( 
amiss here to anticipate. It is the apparent absence | 
of all fixed rules to determine the orthography of words. 
On this account alone, would it have been unadvis- 
able to take an earlier version of the Bible. As it is, 
I have not entirely escaped the inconvenience arising 
from extreme laxity of spelling ; and I have sometimes 

■ fancied I have seen an etymology shadowed forth in a 
peculiar mode of spelling, which, on further investiga- 
tion, has proved a mere ignis fatuus. So that sometimes 
a word has given rise to two questions ; first, does the i 
spelling indicate anything, or is it to be attributed toJ 
the caprice (if that can be called caprice where there is T 
apparently no design) of the age; secondly, if it does.l 
suggest anything, what is it ? I hope, however, 1 shall not 
be found guilty of making capital on this score, or of dis- 
turbing my neighbours by the fabe alarm of " Fire, Fire." 




The short respite wliich the Reformed Church of 
England enjoyed during the reign of Edward VI. was 
like the calm which preludes the storm. Scarcely had 
Mary ascended the throne before she issued a procla- 
mation, which materially altered the condition, and 
blighted the hopes of the Protestants of this country. 

This act, which was passed in the October of 1553, 
suppressed King Edward's Liturgy and, in efffect, re- 
stored ecclesiastical matters to pretty much the same 
state they were in during the latter part of the reigu 
of Henry VIII., when the Scriptures seeni almost to 
■ have been denied to the people by the prohibition of 
both Cover dale's and Tynd ale's versions. 

It was the reinforcement of this Act, and conformity 
to the injunction of their great Master, who told them, 
when persecuted in one city to flee unto another, that 
many of those, who had taken an active part in i)ro- 
moting the Reformation in England, sought to escape 
the impending storm by voluntary exile. 

Germany and Switzerland, that land of classic liberty, 
afforded a temporary home for these pious men. Frank- 
fort appears to have been chosen at first; and here 
they might have settled down in peaceful enjoyment 
of their religion, had not internal dissentions respecting 
the Enghsh Liturgy and other matters of ritual, arisen 
to disturb that unity. But alas ! how often arc a man's 
bitterest foes they of his own household. Here, in 
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rommon with the French Protestant Refagees, theyl 
had the use of one of the city churches for the per- I 
formancc of their aervices ; but party feeling at length 1 
bccumo BO strong, that the Puritans found it necessary 
to seek a fresh home. This they did in the city of 
(Geneva, and liere it was that the Breeches Bible, or the 
Qenevan version was compiled. 

Whatever may have hceu the faults of the Puritan 
jmrty, and duubtlesa there were faults on both sides, 
thoro in no doubt it was composed of men of strictly 
Dunaeiontioiis views ; and it is very pleasant to picture 
to (nirwjlvcs these poor exiles from their native country 
for tlii! nake of rcUgion, finding a peaceful retreat on 
the ahnrca of the beautiful lake Leman. We can ima- 
i;inu how they would rqoice, that at last, even on 
enrlli, tlicy biwl found an asylum, where the hand of 
|irrHncution could not reach them, and where above all 
thoy (wiuld 8WC0tly meditate on the words of their Master. 

Still, in this their peaceful retreat, they were not un- 
tuiiull'ul of the spiritual wants of their brethren. They 
DOW tho urgent demand there was for a new and entire 
vevuioii of the Scriptures; and, hke men actuated by 
holy purpose, they set to work at once to supply the 
want of their age. 

Surely we cannot wonder, that under such circum- 
utances, the blessing of God richly attended their 
biium, or that the result of them was to furnish a 
Itibli; which would be disseminated through the length 
uud broiuUh of England, leavening the people, as it 
wei'o, with it« iipirit, and, finally, in a great measure, ' 
rfiprudueiu^ itself in the very Bible which is now the , 
precious tceasuce of many an Englisli heart. During ! 
Uw reigu of Uutwii Elizabctb, from 1560 to 1603, no j 
less thau uiiu liuuilred and thirty distinct issues of the 
Hible were miido ; and of these ninety were of the 
(Genevan vi^raiuu. 'I'liis fact afibrds sufficient evidence ] 
of t}w favour uud iioimlarity it enjoyed. 
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Tlie men principally engaged in making the Genevan 
version were, William "VVhittingham, Thomas Sumii^ti 
an Oxford man, and Antliony Gilly a Cambridge man, 
who sought refuge on the continent at the commence- 
ment of Mary's reign. It is not certain that Coverdale 
assisted in the work of translation. If he did, it could 
but have been for a very short time; as he was at 
Geneva only during parts of the -.years 1558 and 1559, 
while it was being made. 

William Whittingham, who, it must not be forgotten, 
had previously, in 1557, published alone a translation of 
the New Testament, called the Genevan Testament, was 
educated at Brasenose College, Oxford, and was appointed 
to a fellowship at All Souls' in 1545. He took part 
in the Frankfort controversies, and adhering to the 
Puritan side, accompanied those who held the same 
opinions to the city of Geneva, and became the minister 
of the congregation that was presently formed there. 
The Genevan Bible was completed in April, 1560, and, 
hence, and from the preface it will appear, it must 
have been commenced in 1558. Let us listen for a 
moment while these pious earnest men tell ua of their 
labours. 

" Now, fomsmucli as God's glory is chiefly attained by the know- 
ledge and practising of the worde of God (which is the light U> 
our pathes, the key of the kingdome of heaven, our comfort in 
affliction, our slileld and sword against Satnjt, the school of all 
wisdome, the glaase wherein we behold e Cud's face, tht: tesUmony 
uf his favour, and the ooely foode and nourishment of our aoules) 
we thought we could beatowe our lahoure and atadie in nothing, 
which could bee more acceptable to God, and comfortable to his 
Church, than in the translating of the holy Scriptures into our 
uative tongue, the which thing, albeit that divers heretofore 
have indeavoured to atcheive : yet considering llie infancy of 
ttiose times and imperfect knowledge of the tongues, in respect 
of tilia ripe age and cleare light which God hath, now rereiled, 
tlie translations required greatly to he perused and reformed. 
Nc)t that we vendicate anything to ourselves above the least 
of oar brethren (for God knowetli with what feara and tremb- 
le liltve bene fir tbn space of lirn yeeren and tmirr, day 
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and nigbt, occupied herein) but being earnestly dcaired, an£ 
by divers whose leiiniing anil godlinea we reveretiee, exharted,J 
nnd also ineouraged by the ready willaa of Ruch, whose heartan 
God likewise touohed, not to sparo any charges for the further- 
ance of euch a benefit and favour of God toward his churuh 
(though the time then was most dangerous, and the persecution 
sharpe and furious) we submitted ourselves iit length to their 
godly judt;ements, and seeing the great opportuaitie and 
occasions which God presented to ua in his churoh, by reason 
of BO many godly and learned men, and Buch diversities of 
translations in divers tongues: we undertooke this great and 
wonderful worke (as in the presence of God, as intreating tlie 
worile of God, whereuuto we think ourselves insufficient) which J 
now God, according to his divine providence and i 
, du'eoted to a most prosperous end." 

We may feel Bomewhat inclined to smile, when we 
hear these good and simple hearted meu talk of their 
"own ripe age and clearc light:" yet, we shall do 
well to bear in mind that each age is only ripe in 
comparison with those which have preceded it, 
the time will probably come when the hoastcd enlight 
enment of the present generation wiU appear eqiudl} 
ridiculous and vain. We cannot well over-estimate, not^ 
only the candour and self denial, but also the learning 
and piety of these men. We ourselves are reaping the 
fruits of their labours, and can ill aA'ord to jest at 
their expense. But indeed this was no idle boast, after 
all on their part, for the age in which they were living 
presented a remarkable contrast to those which preceded 
it. The minds of Englishmen were now being eman- 
cipated from the galUng chains of religious despotism; 
awaking to a sense of their degraded position, they 
became clamorous for the restoration of their invaded 
rights and privileges. Literature and science, toOj were 
making rapid progress, and, hand in hand with religion, 
fast putting to flight the dark shade of ignorance and 
superstition, which had brooded, like a foul nightmare, 
for centuries past over Europe at large. 

The thirst for knowledge of all kinds — of religious 
knowledge in particular — had been excited, and now no 

'iera were able to repress it. Version after version 
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testify to the impatience whicli men felt to obtain for 
themselves the Book of Life, The Great Bible, under 
the superintendanee of Coverdale and the patronage of 
Cromwell, Earl of Esses, was printed at Paris in 1538-39, 
in spite of the opposition maiiifested by the Inquisition,' 
Tphich caused those who were engaged in this work to 
delay their laboui-s for a time. 

This Bible— the Great Bible — was a revision of 
Matthew's, or Tyndale's version. In the following year, 
Ll-iO, another version was issued, which goes by the 
name of Cranmer'a Bible^ because it has a preface by 
Cranmer. 

In 1541 appeared another edition, "oversene and 
perused at the comniandemet of the Kyngea hyghuos, 
by the right reverend Fathers in God, Cuthbeil, Byss- 
hop of Duresmc, and Nicholas, Bishop of Rochester." 

The year previous to his decease, Henry VIII. pro- 
hibited both Coverdale'a and Tyndale's versions. Death 
however annulled the decree, and opened out the bible 
agMU to its anxious enquirers. During the short reign 
of Edward VI. embracing a period of only sL^ years 
and a half, no lees than fifty editions of the bible were 
published, and all by the people themselves. Still, no 
new entire translation was made, till we come to the 
Genevan version, though at one time it appears to have 
been in contemplation. Men were now at liberty to 
exercise their own judgment, ami were left to their 
own consciences as a guide. And, indeed, so good was 
their will that there was little need of any coercive 

' Coverdale and liis party were Gummoiiod to appear before the In- 
quMtdon, but, knowing the |iartialit7 luid religious intolerance ot Ihut 
tribunal, they preferred \n secure tbeir sofet; by flj)!ht. In doing ea 
they were compelled to leave a, ku^ portioti of tboir work behind tlU'tn, 
consistinB of sheela already printed. These sheets were sewed by the lo- 
quiffition and some of them were burned. How any of them eewiped 
appeoTH little ehort of a miracle, yet, we are told that "four great dry 
6old to a Uaberdastber " lo laii his caps in." They were 
yrds recovered by Grnflon. 
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influence. TTiey liad at laat obtained the boon tli^ 
liad longed for, and with a keen appetite they wer0 
regaling theraselves to the full ou tlie rich repast. But 
Mary succeeded to the throne, and this brings us to' 
the subject we are more particularly considering, and. 
from which we started. 

The stj'le of the Genevan Bible is purely English 
throughout; so far, that ia, as English can ever be 
called pure : by which I mean, that there ie no attempt, 
as in the Rheiraish version, to introduce words whic} 
would not be understood by every English reader. Ii 
the Rheimiah version, which, we must recollect, wai 
prepared in self defence by the popish exiles, we find 
such words as "pmche" " azyines," " imophytf." and 
others, the only object of which could be to obacun 
the true meaning of the text, and, so virtually, render 
it useless. A similar attempt was made even in Henry's 
reign by Gardiner, to rerise the New Testament, that 
certain majtstic words which are found in the Latin 
Vulgate^ might be transferred to the New version. Hi»j 
mean design was frustrated by Cranmer. 

In the Genevan version, however, we ha\ ^^^ 

portrait of the English language as written and understooi 
at this time. Indeed, when we consider the disadvan- 
tages it had to contend with, the obstacles which stood 
in the way of its ever becoming the popular version 
in this country, as we know it did, the conclusion forces 
itself npon us, that there must have been some secret 
chorda of sympathy to knit it so closely to the hearts 
of our forefathers. 

"We have already observed that the translation i 
completed in 1560; still for fifteen years after no edition 

' Puller BajB " Gardiner's design plainly appeared in atipltling for 
preserviiiB of bo many Latin words to obscure the Scriplu)^ wlio, ' 
wanting power to keep the UbIiI of the Tl'ord from HhiniiiE, nought 
of policy to put it into a dark lanteni, contrair to the constant pra 
of God in Scripture, lovBlline high hard expressions to the capacity of 
■ e meanest" Otii- Eng. Bible, p. 116. 
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of this version was published in England. What was 
the real cause of this, it is difficult now to detei-mine. 
By some it is supposed that Archbishop Parker opposed 
the obstacle by wishing to exercise a control over its 
publicatioHj to which Bodley, who had obtained from 
Queen Elizabeth the patent for printing the same lor 
seven years, would not submit. Whatever may have 
been the cause, there is no doubt that, in spite of 
the difficulty, this version speedily became the favourite 
with the common people of England. 

The "Bible of the greatest volume" which would 
in all probability be the Great Bible, was that specified 
in the Queen's injunction, to be pi-ovided for every 
parish church. StOl, we are assured that the Genevan 
version was the oue preferred for private and family use. 

We must guard against the error of supposing that 
our Ti'anslation was the result of a single weU-organized 
attempt. On the contrary, we may safely look upon it 
as but a revision, with some corrections and amendments 
it is true, of all the previous versions. At the time 
we arc considering, it is probable that the people and 
the clergy were conscious they did not yet possess any 
single version worthy of their entii-e confidence. 

On this account it was not deemed advisable to 
stereotype any that had yet appeared by the royal 
assent; but, rather to allow each pci-son a discretionary 
power of his own. This fact seems further borne out 
by Queen Elizabeth granting to Bodley, the fitther of 
the celebrated Sir Thomas Bodley, who founded the 
magnificent library at Oxford, which bears his name, the 
patent for printing the Genevan version for seven years. 

As Archbishop Parker was either unable, or imwilling 
to countenance the Genevan veraion, prejudiced perhaps 
by the Calvinistic principles of its compilers, he set about 
producing a new one, which, on account of its being the 
joint work of several of his episcopal brethren, he 
called the Bishops' Bible. This Bible was publiahed \a- 
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^^V 1568. Whatever may have been its merits, one thin^ 
^^H is certain, that it never enjoyed the popularity of tliel 
^^V Genevan version. 

^^r At the time of the compilation of our present Bible 1 

^H the Bishops' Bible was that used in cliurches, and I 
^F appointed to be generally followed. Still in cases where 1 
the superiority of other versions, as Tyndalc'a, Coverdale's,,! 
Matthew's, Whitchurch's, the Genevan, 
the latter were to bo followed by our translators: and] 
I cannot but think, from a careful perusal of the Gene- ' 
van version, that our translators must have derivedj 
material assistance &om it. 

■ It is remarkable, that long after the publication ofl 
our authorized veraion, which did not take place till I 
1611, the Genevan version had rooted itself so strongly 1 
in England, that it refused for some time to give way. r 
I believe I have good authority for stating that it c 
tinued to be printed so late aa the year 1641.^ 

But now having exceeded the limits which I origin- _ 
ally marked out for tliis portion of my subject, and 
'having said more than my reader had any right to 
expect, my book shall henceforth speak for itself. 

* J will hero rekW an incident whiuh occurred to me some little 
time ago, which, though trivial, is, Htill, in my mind indicative of the 
Gflteem in which the Breeches Bible k held. I happened to be looking 
over same old books in a statiDner'f shop when the bookseller shewed me 
a verikble Breeches Bible, which, as he said, he laid pwit store bf. 
Having examined it, be brou|;ht me another, to all appeartuiee, of still 
greater antiquity. Id haste I turned to see if it were also a Breeches 
Bible, when to m; surprise 1 found the first tliree chapters of the Bode 
of Geueaia missing. On further examination, it turned out io be merely 
an earlf copy of our present version, and of Uttlo more value, in an 
sntiquariBii point of view, tbsa a tenpenny Bible. 1 have little drmbl, 
iHiAt it bad been thus mutilated for the purpose of being palmed off on 
jmue unwarj' individual as s Breecbes Bible. 
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lAELlEB POEMS OF SPELLING SUGGESTIVE OP 
ETYMONS.' 

How the meanings of words may frDquently be 
arrived at by merely tracing them a step or two back- 
words, nearer their origin, baa already been iudicated. 

Proceeding, then, in conformity with this theory, I 
have collected in this chapter such worda as appear to 
support it. It is the pride of a mere cariosity seeker, 
hardly deserving the name of Antiquary, to drag to the 
light of day reHca of the past, which can in no way 
serve the uses of the present and future. Such, how- 
ever, is not my intention, in this place at least. It 
would be quite possible, I doubt not, for any one, who 
felt BO inclined, to string together a number of words 
entirely strange to men of the present age. I liope, 
however, the examples adduced in the following pages 
will not be of barren character, but will contain some 
lesson, expressed, or understood, that will admit of 
application to our own wants, and our own times. In 
this way alone can the esploration of the past be of any 
I Bervice. Words, indeed, unlike the men whose deeds 
they chronicle, need no historians; they arc their own 
Bunalists, and tell a story incapable either of falsifi.- 
catiou, or misconstruction. It needs but that we treat 
them fairly; that we summon them before us in their 
natural costume, to learn from them all they can teach 
us. They will tell their tale in a manner not the less 
eloquent because silent, nor convincing because brief. 
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Before entering, however, oii the consideration of the 
following chapters, there is one remark I wish to make ; 
applicahle, not to them alone, but to the wide Bubject 
of etymology generally : namely, that on no person does 
a dogmatic spirit sit with so 111 a grnce as the etymolo- 
gist ; because, in no other subject ia there such wide 
room for difference of opinion. 

For the explanations which the following pages contain 
I lay claim to little merit. If I have found a difficulty 
I could not myself solve, I have had recourse, in all 
cases, to the best authorities I could procure. On further 
perusal, my reader will find to how great an extent I 
have availed myself of the previous labours of Mr. 
Home Took, not that in all cases I have adopted hia 
views, but because his explanations are, I think, on the 
whole, the most rational and trustworthy. 

I CHARET. 

"And hee said, this shall lica the manor of the King that 
shall I'eigne ouer jou: hee will take your sonnes, and appoint 
them to hlN ekureli, and to be his horsemen, and some shall 
runne before hia ekarel." — 1 8(iaiuel, vui. II. 

I am not sure whether our modern form chariot 
occui's at all in the Breeches Bible ; certainly c/iaret 
is by far the more common. It appears almost impos- 
sible to see this older form, evidently connected with 
the more modem one now in use, without asking the 
question, what does this close resemblance, and yet 
this difference, intimate? Why is there any difference 
at all ? Home Took says : 

'■ Car, Cart, Chariot, 4c. and the Latin Camis are the past 
participle Cj'ren of the Anglo Saxon verb Cy'r-nn, to tm'n. 
This word was first introduoed into the Eoman language by 
p^Jffisar, who learned it in his war with the Germans." 

But this is a very bold assertion ; for, in the first 
ace, it is more likely that Cajsar first met with 
'he word among the Gauls, than among the Germans^ 
which case the word would be Celtic; and, in the 
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second place, the absence of several of these words, 
chariot for instance, from the Anglo Sason, renders it 
next to impossible that they should be derived from, 
or even through, it by immediate descent. 

The passage above afibrds a suggestion ive shall do 
■well to notice. Who could see the two words charel 
and charetle, the one English and the other French, 
without being at once convinced that they are the 
same word; — the former the Anglicised counterpart of 
the latter. The resemblance is so striking; the foreigner 
had at this time altered liis appearance and dress so 
little, that it is impossible not to distinguish him. 

But with our present form chariot, the resemblance 
is not nearly so striking, and a doubt might reasonably 
be entertauied respecting the parentage of the word. 
It is clear, the word was French before it was English, 
and this remark is also applicable to some others, which 
have been deduced in too great haste from tfie Anglo 
Saxon. Our word car is undoubtedly a French word. 
Though, it is not impossible that ca?-t may be nothing 
more than the Anglo Saxon word crtvt, a cart, so altered 
by transposition. Not only is cJiar, a good French word 
to this day, but we have evidence to shew that this 
was the exact form in which it first appeared in our 
language. 

■' And as the guise was in liis contree, 
Full high upon a ehtir of gold stood hee. 
With four white bolles in the ti-ais. 
Instede of oote-armure on his liui-nais, 
With naylea yelwe, and blight as any gold, 
He had a berea sldn, cole-blake for old." 

C'Diterlmry Tnlcs, 2138, 
But whatever may be the root of the words car 
.•nd chariot, whether it be Celtic^ or Teutonic, for it 

Having insiniiated a doubt as to the truth of Mr. Home TooIi'b 
WBdrtion, tliat the word carrvs vma introduced into the Latin language 
is Ciesar, who learned it in his wur with the Germims, I feel bound to 
81^ HomethinK in support of this opinion. 

In the First Itook of Ciiesar's Conunentaries, Se Bello GtJhco, and at 
the beginning of the third seotion, the Colloviint \fflKa?» qi 
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is almost impossible now to ascertain, there is no 
doubt that the Saxon verb Cyr-an has bequeathed to 
posterity a large and valuable legacy. Thus char with 
its compounds charcoal^ charwoman, churworm; chair, 
with its compound chairman; churn, cardinal, perhaps 
cart, and the verb to jar, as well as ajar, may all be 
referred to this root. In each the radical meaning of the 
verb is implied. 

A char means any odd job to which a person may 
turn for a short time; and in the Anglo Saxon it 
signified exactly what we mean when we use such ex- 
pressions as "doing a man a good turn,'' "one good 

"His rebus adducti, et aucloritate Orgetorig^s permot^ constituemnt^ 
ea, qu8D ad proficiscendtim pertinerent, oomparare; jumentorum et car- 
rorum quani maximum numerum coemere; sementes quam maximas 
facere, ut in itinere copia frumenti suppeteret; cum proximis civitatibus 
pacem et amicitiam oonfirmare." 

Again section 26: 

"Alteri ad impedimenta et carros suos se contulerunt." 

Now it is very evident, from the context of these passages, that it was 
not the Grermans with whom Csesar was now carrying on war. It was 
in fact the Helvetii of whom Csesar himself teUs us "they excel the 
rest of the Gauls in valour because they are engaged in almost daily 
cor^icts with the Gerntans, whether it be in warning them from their 
own territory, or making warlike incursions on theirs." So far, then, firom 
Csesar borrowing this word from the Germans, the above passages would 
prove the exact reverse; namely, that it was a nation which waged con- 
tinual warfere with the Germans, amongst whom he first found it; 
granting this to be the first time. Evidence therefore would point, rather 
to a Celtic, than a Teutonic origin. But the fact is, that in nothing more 
than in questions of this kind, ought we to be mindful of the maxim 
"Est quadam prodire tenus si non datur ultra." "Was Mr. Home Took 
aware of the Greek Kdppov, which signified a chariot or car, when he 
referred all these words to the Anglo Saxon verb Cyr-an? 

It is an error into which we are perhaps too apt to fall, to supi)06e 
that, beyond the pale which separates the great families of language from 
each other, we must not expect to find the traces of affinity. We should 
rather remember that, even the great branches of language themselves 
are all related to one great prototype ; all ascend from one common stock ; 
and that, it is pure speculation to attempt to define the limits of that 
conhmoD, which was the sufficient cause of the dispersion of men at the 
tower of Babel 
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turn deserves another," &c. It also signified a choice, 
a will, because the thing, on which a choice was to 
be made, was turned over and over in the mind. A 
chum is a veasel in which milk is turned until the 
butter is separated, "A chair" says Home Took "is 
a species of seat," " turned about, and returned at 
pleasure." To set a door ajar, or, as it was formerly 
written, on diar, is to place it bo that it may be turned 
quite open, or returned shut. 

Some have supposed that the char fish Is so called 
because it turns itself very rapidly in the water, though 
this, to be sure, might be said with equal truth of many 
other kinds of fish. 

It is not unworthy of notice, that the Latin word 
carruca, which would, perhaps, resemble a basket car- 
riage of the present day, was also a foreign word 
borrowed, probably, from the Celts or Gauls. The 
different uses, which this word has been made to serve, 
are also curious. If we are right in supposing the 
Prench word charrue, a plough, to be the word which 
the Romans altered into carruca, it is then difficult 
to see how it came to signify a carriage for ladies to 
ride in; and, probably, could we but know it, there 
is some little episode connected with this singular cir- 
cumstance, to account for it. 

But camica in Domesday Book has a signification 
very different to the former, and tending rather to 
confirm the conjecture, we have hazarded as to its 
etymology. It seems to have been equivalent to the 
old ploughland. "The plougbland or carrucate^ in 

' Habet 0..--TI. Tmvbb in dominio et yiilani aJiam terram et II. 
boves. Snpp. 321— Ibi est I. carrma o. d. 134. 

Lex dames de Caon attelaienb 8 b^tes b. chnnune de leurs cbarruee 
d' outre-mer: aiud, elles avalent ft. Avelingues, 8 chames cha<mae do 
8 bceiits. M. Belisle, 304, 204— fn?. under the Normatu, Note to p. 30. 

An oxgaDge, or an oxgate of land, was as much as an ox Gou]d till. 
In Uomeadiiy, Crom 10 to 15 imrea mnke an oxganRe; therefore eight oien 
would till from SO to ISO BGres; a ^uaotily which maf easUy have cat- 
responded to the ploughland. 
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Domesday is called 40, 60, 80, or 95 acres: and aor 
in other documents we meet with ploughlands 60, 73, 
or 80 acres." — England under the Noniuiis, p. 33. 

GLAIN. 

"And the Israelitea jilained of them liy the way five tliou- 
Band ineQ, and pursued after them uuto Gidom aud slew two 
thousand men of them."— JuJycs xs. ■Ifi, 

Beyond that, the passage here presented to us affords 
a sort of connecting link between our English verb 
glean, and the French verb glaner, I do not know 
that it contains anything worthy of notice in a philo- 
logical point of Wcw, It does this, however, and therefore 
I thought it not unworthy of notice. lu some parts 
of England the custom of picking up the loose ears 
of corn is not called gleaning, but leasing. In Shrop- 
shire, I beheve, this is tlie case. It is a curious, 
explanation which is given of this fact : curious because, 
if true, it shews how words, springing from the same 
source, and each flowing, as it were, for a long period 
through a. separate channel, may, at length, so nearly 
converge as to become in a language strange to both, 
synonymous in meaning. 

Both glenn and lease, are supposed to spring from 
the Gothic verb galisan; the first form being per- 
petuated by some of the Teutonic tribes, the Visigoths, 
the Burgundians, aud the Franks,' who, with the ex- 
ception of the Normans, were the last settlers in 
Prance; and the second form lease, being perpetuated 
by the Saxons, who invaded England, and introduced it 
into this country. 

To lease^ is an English verb because it was a 

' See chapter on the " Norman Element." 

' At the bottom of page 186, "J)i\-ersionB of Purley" tltera is th»J 

iwing note : 

"LeBEing, ie. loonng, i.e. ptcking up ^lat which is looee, septmite a 

Shed from the eheaf." 

IBtere is Kureiy no occaaon for eueh fitraining ftfter ; 

n Dr. BoBWOTth gives the ■verb Les-an, agniiying eve 
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Saxon one first; but, To glean which has almost sup- 
planted it, is, properly speaking, a French verb, though 
both are deacendants from a common parent, trans- 
planted to different soils. How truly have they iireaerved 
the family likeness ! 

In the vision of Pierce Ploughman, when Perkyn 
determines to "apparaille" himself "in pilgrymea wise" 
and set out on a search after Truth, he says ; 

"A busshel of bred com 
Brynge me therinnee 
For I wol sowe it myself. 
And Bithenes wol I wendo 
To pilgryraage, as palmeres doon, 
Pardon for to have. 
And who so helpeth me to oric 
And aowen here er I wende, 
Shall have ieve by our Lorde ! 
To leie here in hervest, 
And make hem murie thennyd. 
Maugree who so hi-grvtccheth it." 

Pierea Ploughman, 3010, 



This mode of spelling Boom appears to have been 
quite common at this time. It occurs very frequently, 
and is found also in Chaucer in his Legend of Ariadne. 

" For iu the prison, here as he shall discend, 
Te wote well, that the beast is in a place 
^ That is not derke, and hath roume and eke spaca 

To weld an axe or swerde, staffe or knife, 
So that me thiaketh he should save his life, 
If that he be a man, ho shall do so-" 

Chaucer, 1095. 
The nearer we trace words to their orig^, the 
nearer does their rcaemblance to that origin become. 
Onr word Room is the Saxon Rum, connected with 
the verb Ry'man, to increase, to enlarge, from which, 
it_ is not improbable, that we derive the Bubstantivea 
Rim, Brim, Brink, Brow. 
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CARKEIS. 

I do not adduce this old form of spelling carcass 
as more correct than our own: for, indeed, the reverse 
is the case, but simply because it seems to say to us 
What am I? and what is my history? Let us try 
to find out. There is no doubt that it is the French 
word carcasse; but what is the French word carcasse? 
It is most probable a Latin compound (caro cassa) 
signifying useless flesh.^ The French borrowed it, or 
manufactured it, from the Latin, and we have borrowed 
it. from the French ; as has been the case with such a 
number of other words, now passing for English. 

SOWRE. 

''Who put darknes for light and light for darknesse, that 
put bitter for sweet and sweet for sowre'' — Isaiah v. 20. 

This method of spelling, instanced in the word sowrey 
is one which much prevailed at this time. Thus we find, 
Powre for Pour; Flowre for Flour; Towre for Tower, 
and many others of a similar kind. 

Let us just transpose the r and the w in the word 
here spelt sowre, and compare it, then, with the word 
printed in italics in the following quotation: 

" And I thanked hym tho, 
And siththe I hym tolde 
How that Feith fleigh awey, 
And Spes his fellawe bothe, 
For sighte of that sorweful man 
That robbed was with theves." 

Vision of Pierce Ploughman, 11542. 

Now, the metathesis, of which this is an example, 
IS common enough. In fact, my reader has already 
had the opportunity of seeing one other instance of 

* Lumine cassus, in Yirgil, means a doccasod person, one deprived of 
the light of day. Taken in this sense, carcass becomes peculip'-^" '^-'- 
pressive: caro cassa lumine, a body deprived of the light— <■ 
of Ufe, 
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it, in yelwe written for yellow, thoiigh, in that case, 
the consonant was I instead of r. Similarly 

f Sparrow was writtea Spai'we. 

Arrow „ „ Arwe. 

Sorrow „ „ ^ofxe. 
Sowre has undergone another alteration, aud is now 
■written sour. Whence, then, do we derive ail these 
■worda? 

Sorrow ^ 

They are all derived from the Anglo 
Saxon Substantive and Adjoctive (for it 
is botb) 84i-, a wound. 



Surly 



The word Sar, very variously written and pronounced, 
signified a wound, sore, pain, sorrow, grief. It is con- 
nected with the verb sargian, to give paiu.^ 

' Mr. Home Took refers this timily of words to ajrwan, which he 
it,j» made for its past participle sorw ; how this could be \ canaot under- 
stand, (ur mnther i^Tw-Bn nor Sarj^-ian could posaitd; make *, put 
partioiplQ sorw, or anything the least resembling it. I do not think we ore 
one iota nearer tbe root of s, word, when we hive traced it f« a verb, than 
weare when we have tr!U)edit to a noun, which, in all probalnlity, isthen»t 
of the verb itself. It ie a great mistake to luppoie that, nouns must 
be parts of vwhs and farmed from them ; because it is well-known that 
verba in numberleas cases are Ibnned from nounn, whioh in foot, conetitute, 
and are still clearlr distinguished in, the roal« of those Terbs. On Uiis 
point I will quote ShEron Turner's words in his hiiitorj of the Anglo 
Saxons, vol. Ii. p. 424, he saya : 

" Oait ia the verb of motion io go, or tbe verb Sgan to possesi^ and 
-an seems to be (I) give, from unnan to Bive. Thu* Dei«an, DeSgian to 
tinge, appears tn be from Deag, a colour, and -an (I) give; Itel-an, to 
divide; Deel-an, I pve a part. BWstmian to blossara, is I316iitniigiua, to 
have a, flower : Byan, to iubabit, is By'-4gao, to have a habitation." 

Now let us apply this ample rule io the two verbs Syrwan and 
Gargian, in the first the root is Syrw, whiub b clearly nothing more or 
les than the anhslanfive Syru, with the last, vowel reduplicated for the 
«ake of euphony, and signifies a snare; giving ns, as we should eipect 
when made into a verb by the addiljon of the verbal f«rminatioD -ap, the 
verb Syrwan, to ensnare, to mtrap, but not to ves or molest, va Mr. 
Took affirms. 

In the second verb Sarpan, the root is clearly sir, a n'onnd, a tore, 
and thus, when m»de into a verb by the uddition of the verbal hrminatiott. 
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CARKEIS. 

I do not adduce this old form of spelling carcass 
as more correct than our own: for, indeed, the reverse 
is the case, but simply because it seems to say to us 
What am I? and what is my history? Let us try 
to find out. There is no doubt that it is the French 
word carcasse; but what is the French word carcasse? 
It is most probable a Latin compound (caro cassa) 
signifying useless flesh.^ The French borrowed it, or 
manufactured it, from the Latin, and we have borrowed 
it. from the French ; as has been the case with such a 
number of other words, now passing for English. 

SOWRE. 

'^Who put darknes for light and light for darknesse, that 
put bitter for sweet and sweet for soure." — Isaiah v. 20. 

This method of spelling, instanced in the word soiore^ 
is one which much prevailed at this time. Thus we find, 
Powre for Pour; Flowre for Flour; Towre for Tower, 
and many others of a similar kind. 

Let us just transpose the r and the w in the word 
here spelt sowre, and compare it, then, with the word 
printed in italics in the following quotation: 

"And I thanked hym tho, 
And siththe I hym tolde 
How that Feith fleigh awey, 
And Spes his fellawe bothe. 
For sighte of that sorweful man 
That robbed was with theves." 

Vision of Pierce Ploughman, 11542. 

Now, the metathesis, of which this is an example, 
is common enough. In fact, my reader has already 
had the opportunity of seeing one other instance of 

* Lumine cassus, in Virgil, means a deceased person, one deprived of 
the light of day. Taken in this sense, carcass becomes peculiarly ex- 
pressive: caxo cassa himine, a body deprived of the hght— of day, or 
of life. 
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it, in yelwe written for yellow, 
the consonant was I instead of ; 



though, in that case, 
. Similarly 
Sparwe. 



^^B Sowre has undergone another alteration, and Is now^ 
^^Bfrntten sowr. Whence, then, do we derive all these 

^^^p SoiTOTT ^ 

^^^L Sorry They are all derirud from the Anglo 

^^^B Sore \ Saxon SubataDtive and Adjective (for it 

^^^1 Sour is both) Sat-, a wouiid. 

The word Sar, very variously written and pronounced, 
signified a wound, sore, pain, sorrow, grief. It is con- 
nected with the verb saTgian, to give pain.' 

' Mr. Heme Took refers this femily or words to iyrwaa, trliich he 
wys made for iU past participle aorw; how this could tie I cannot under- 
(tand, tar □eitlira' sjrw-im nor SarK-ian could possilll; make a past 
partiinple aorw, or anything tbe least resembling it. I do not think we are 

»)me iola nearer the root i^ a word, wbea we hare traced it to a verb, than 
FearBwhenwehave traced it to a noun, which, in all probabihtf , is the root 
of the verb ittelf. It is a great mistake to suppose that, nouiia mint 
be parts of verbs and formed from tbem ; becaune it is weU-known that 
TBrbs in numberless cases are formed from nouns, which in lad., (lonntitute, 
and are stall clearly distinguished in, the roots of tbo:^ verbs. On Utia 
point I will quote Sharoo Turaer's words in Ua history of the Anglo 
Saxons, vol. II. p. 424, he says : 

" Oat ii the verb of motion to go, or the verb figan to posnew, wid 
-an seems to be (I) give, from iinnan to give. Thus Deiean, Deipan to 
tinge, appears to be from I)e%, a colour, and -an II) give; Uiel-au, to 
divide; Q^l-an, I give a part. BhSstmian to blossom, is BL6stiMgan, to 
have a Sower : Byan, to iiiluJiit , U JBy'-figan, to have a hnbitation." 

Now let ufl apply this simple nUe to the two verbs Syrwan and 
Bat^ian, in the flri!t the root is Syrvr, whiuh is clearty nothing mare or 
lera than the substantive 8ym, with the last vowel reduplicated far tlie 
rake of euphony, and iilgnifles a snnro; giving us, as we should expect 
when made inlji a verb by the addition of the verbal termination -an, the 
verb Syrvran, to ensnare, to ealrap, but not to ves or molest, as Mr. 
Took affirms. 

In thfl second verb Sargian, tbe root is clearly sar, a icounit, a sore, 
id thus, when nude into a verb by the addiSon of the verbal tcrminal.va'i. 
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^^P to spl 
^F each 
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Thus, one little Saxon monosyllable have we inani 
to split op into no less than four words, distinct 
each other, both in spelling and signification ; thougi 
it must not be forgotten, that the form con-espondin 
to sorry is also found in the Anglo Sason. 

Sorrow and sorry, had formerly a meaning somewHt 
different to that which they have now acquired; 
is, they had reference more to the outward sore on tl 
body, than to its corroding effect on the miud. 

Thi^, in an old translation of ^^ the New Testamea 
we find the following passage; 

" And Ilieau enuyrownyda al Galileu, tecLjage in the eyn 
gogis of hem the gospel of thu rewine, and heeling al $or» 
ether ache, and silicnoese in the peple." 

This meaning still survives in such expressions \ 
"a sorry fellow," "a sorry case," &c. 

SHAMEFASTNESSE. 

" Likewise also the women tliat they only themaelves 
OOmely appurei. with tkamefastnes aai. modesty, not wi: 
broyded haire, or gold, or pearles, or costly apparell." 

1 Tim. 11. 9. 

Shamefust is one of those words noticed by Deas 
Trench in his " EngUsh past and present." There will, 
therefore, be the less occasion for me to dwell on it^ te 
any great length. I cannot do better, than quote whal 
he says on this subject. 

" Least of all Bhould our modern editors have given ii 
the corruption of shamefaBtness (1 Tiin. 11. 9.) and printed sht 
faeednesi, as now they do, changing the word whieh. meant o 

A^fKO, gives us Sargian, which sigiiifieB lo have a wound, or mre, , 
therefore, to be in pain or sorram, which, when long continued, «)«« 
tetuper of the unhappy suflerer. 

I think, however, Mr. Took may be riglit in supposing shrem and 
tJtrev-d to dome from the verb Sjrwan, as they easily maj, thoi^ U 
requires a powerful stretch of imagination to believe, that they 
it aa sorrow, and its kindred words do. 
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a being eatabliahed firmly and faet in honorabla sliame, into 
the mere wealing of the bluali of shame upon the /nf*; ef. 
Ecclus. xsvi. 15. 26 ; xxsti. 10 ; xli. 16, 24 ; in all which passages 
the later editions have departed from that which ought to hare 
been exemplary to them. SJiamefast is one of a group and 
family of words, in all which fatt oonatitutee the second syllable, 
thus slead/att [A. S. StaSolfest] wardfait ; and those good old 
words root/nit and Tootfoitaesi, which we have now let go." 
Page 345. note. 

What says tlie great arbiter of our langaage on 
this point ? Surely liia word must be \&-w. Can it he 
that the word does not exist in his vocabulary! No, it 
is not to be found; the nearest approach is shamefiiced, 
which he tells us, and truly too, is compounded of 
shame and face, and signifies "modest, basliful, easily 
put out of countenance." Who, we would ask, is 
responsible for this gross perversion? It would be 
bard to saddle the great Doctor with it, though it 
is difficult to excuse him, for not having entered a 
protest against such a barbarism, even, while com- 
pelled, let us hope against bis will, to sanction it. 
Little wonder the error should be perpetiiated, since the 
great lexicographer, from whom there is no appeal to 
a higher tribunal^ has affixed his imprimatur to it. 

QUADRIN. 

"And there came a certaine poore widow, and she threw 
in two mites which make a qaaJrin." — Murk xii. 42, 

I am not aware the quadrin was ever an English 
coin; nor does its appearance here, in an English 
translation, at all imply the necessity of thinking it was. 
The word in the original Greek was borrowed from the 
Romans, and the very fact of its appearance there affords 
an undesigned coincidence, that the Jews bad at this 
time passed under the Roman yoke, and become to 
some extent familiarized with Homan coins, and Koman 
customs.^ 

' Instanow of Latin words faking a place in the Greek are bj no 
means rare, 

SboJb^ioi. ia siinplj the Hellenistic form of the Latin jBrfnni 
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The Roman Quadrans, or Terunclns, was equivalei 
to about three fourths of our farthing, but like 
farthing siguified, not only the fourth part of a 
(the As) but also, the fourth part of many other thi 
Indeed, this range of meanings, running, as it ■ 
jaraliel to each other in the two languages, ia ratti 
itriking. Thus in both was it used to signify a \ 
of land ; though, how much, it ia not perhaps bo i 
to determine. In Domesday Book the Fording 
Parthing, or fourth part of the Virgate, " In Comw 
thirty acres made a farthing land, and nine farthi 
on the average, made one Cornish acrc^ or entire 1 
of 270 common acres." — Emjlaiid tinder the Normen 
p. 40. 

Indeed, in both languages, it is only the fourd 
part that ia aigniiied, without any reference to the thin 
to be divided. It is scarcely necessary to caution an« 
one against supposing, that the word Farthing is cona 
pounded of Fourth and thing. This would he, really, 
great an error in itself, though not perhaps quite i 
serious in its results, as that we lately observed 
the word shamefaced. The Saxon had not only 
form which has given us farthing, but also, that whidi 
would have given us farth^m^.^ 

As there was formerly a farthing* of land, as ' 
as of money, so was there a minute of money, as ' 
aa a minute of time, and its value was about ! 

towel; id bIso uttrr-vpiam xTiuirm, Jiji^piou are words of Latin oi^n, i 
ducod by the Eomans, and permanent witnEssea of their dominioo. 

' Aa a coin it was the prico of a biitb among the Eomans. ', 
wonder they were bo fond of batliing, when thoy could indulge i 
luxury at bo moderate a, cost. 

must be home in mind that in the Cornish Domesdaya e 

and ager mean a large SeWSasilaad under lie Normins. 

■ The Saxon word for former is EorBling, EartMlng. 

< In our anticnt Law Books, a PaTdine>defile of Und mesne the four 

part of an aore, the reat of which wiui itt Bichsrd the Second's 

' led, that for a Farding-dede of laud they pai 

— Ifaltiagham, p. 2"0. 



a farthing. The existence of the Anglo Saxon word mile 
forbids ua supposing, that the English word mite is but 
a contraction of this old word minute. 



" Ihesu Bitting ageas the tresorie bihelde how the coinpany 
oastida money into the tresorie. and mauy riche men oastiden 
manye thingea ; sotheti whanna o pore widewH hadde come, she 
sent twey Mynutu, that is a Farthing." — Marh xii. 43. 

MUItTHERER. 

" But let none of you suffer as a murtkerer, or as a thieffe, 
or an evill doer, or a buslbody in other mens matters." 

1 Pet. IT. 15, 
" For-thi God of hia goodnesso 
The £rst gome (man) Adam 
Sette hym in solace, 
And in sovereign murtke; 
And siththe be suSred bym synne. 



, p. 382. 



le) 



I To wite what well was 

Eyudeliche and know it." 
Fmon of Pieree Phughm 
"And 8B the welte (wick) and fir, 
Wol maken a wai-m Saumbe, (flan 
For to murthen. men myd, (with) 
That in the derke aitten : 
So wole CriBt of his curteisie, 
And men ory hym mercy. 
Both forgive and forgete, (forget) 
And yet Didde (pray) for uh 
To tiie Fader of hevene 
Forgifnesa to have." 
Ibid. p. 363. 
My reader will have the kindness to observe the 
ds written in italics in the above passages. We have 
murtkerer, murthe and murtkfin. How comes it to pass 
that there is such a hateiiil likeness between these 
words? Is it all chance; the casual effect of mere 
caprice, or is there something besides this; something 
which has its seat in the deep recesses of human feeling 
human experience? Can these two children, like 
ind Abel, so different in disposition, claim descent 
tmon parents? Apparently so. 
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** Mirth'' MAys Horae Took ''that which dissipateth: 
vU. \%tt^i norrow, mdancholy, the third person sin- 
pulwr of ilio iiulicativo of Myrran/^ — Div. Pur. p. 614. 

*'TlmAnKlo Saxons," he goes on to say, ''likewise 
UM^I tnor^i TttorKe, mors, (death), t. e. that which dis- 
»i|mlt*th {Ujh understood); the third person of the 
pwtun vorh *myrr-an, to mar, &c., and having itself the 
m\\\^ inctuut\fC ^ mirth; bat a different application 
m\\ Nithaudition. Hence from mor^e, murther, the 
I'^iVMoh mourtre, and the Latin mors/* 

*\\\^ explanation leaves but little to be said. Reason- 
{\\\H fKnu analogy^ there is good ground for supposing 
<hrtt ilio Anglo Saxon words, myrS, mirth, morS, deatl^ 
Aud n^yrSra, a murderer, are all connected with the verb 
n\vrr-an; whether or not, we agree with Mr. Home 
^V)ok in supposing that morn, morning, morrow,^ are 
to bo referred to the same root. 

* For the benefit of those who are not able to refer to the original; 
I have here inserted, without comment, what Mr. Home Took hsU 
written on the etymology of these words: 

"Morrow, therefore, and mom, the former being the past tense of 

ttiyrr-an without the participial termination en; and the latter being 

the some past tense, with the addition of the participial termination en) 

have both the same meaning, viz., dissipated, dispersed. And, whenever 

cither of these words is used by us, Clouds or Darkness are gubcmd. 

Whose dispersion (for the time when they are dispersed) it expreGses." 

" Myrrende is the regular present participle of myrr-an : for which we 

had formerly morewende. The present participial termination ende is 

in modem English, always converted to ing. Hence morewing, morwing, 

(and by an easy corruption) morning."— Div. Fur, p. 462. 

"And if the night, 
Have gathered aught of evil or concealed. 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark !" 

Milton's JParadise Lost, Booh 6. 

"To Flandres wol I go io-morwe at day. 
And come again as soon as ever I may: 
For which, my dere wif^ I thee beseke 
To be to every wight buxom and meke. 
And for to kepe our good be curious. 
And honestly goveme wel our hous.' 

Cant. Tales. — The Shipmannes* Tale. 

So murrain, Anglo Saxon myrring, is a wasting [disease understood] 

rhich ^squanders or dissipates life. The formation of verbal substantives 

iO be again alluded to in the AppenOdx. 
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Yet, from the way in which mitrderer and mirth are 
at present spelt, who might not well be excused, if 

he failed to see any connection between the two? There 
is, apparently, no cause to be assigned for the change, 
which has so altered their appearance beyond that slow 

fd silent one, the course of time. 
CHAPMAN. CHEAP. 
" Who have decreed this agaiaat Tyrua, (tliat orownetb 
men) whose marchants are piinces? Wltose ehapnen are the 
nobles of the world?" — Imiah xxiii. S. 

If I am not mistaken, we have a word here which 
is fast becoming obsolete. Trne, on completing a 
bargain we receive, what is still called, in some parts 
of the country, "chapman luck," yet the word is 
evidently not in vogue as it used to be, when the 
chapman, in Chaucer, tells hia " wif," 

" Thee lacketh non array ne no vitaille ; 
Of silver in tliy purae sbalt thou not faille, 
^^ And with that word his eontouH dore he ehette, 

^^k And down he goth ; ue lenger wold be lette; 

^^^ And hastily a masse was ther sfude, 

^^^ And spedUy the tables were ylaide, 

^^B And to the dinner faste thoy hem spedde, 

^^^B And richly this monk the cha/pman ledde." 

^V Onnterbury Tales, 13111. 

^^■^ " Both my gees and my fjirys,' 

^^^^ Uie gadelynges^ fecohetli, 

^^L I dare nof;ht for fei'e of hera 

^H^ Fight ne chide. 

^^B He borieed of me Bayard, 

^^B Ho brought him horn r 



ferthying therefore, 
' ■ I ko ' ' ■ 



For ought f koude plede. 
He maynteneth hise men, 
To muTthfre myne hewen', 
Forstalleth my I'eires (fairs 



' What wa now call a "ooimldng-hoiiBa," from the French cMBptoir; 
tram the lalia compuCare; whence bJbo oomeB oni word acrxnaU, 
_formerly spoiled aepompti. 
' Piga. 
' Tagitboni-i. 
* Workmen. 



I 
I 
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Domesday is called 40, 60, 80, or 95 acres: and 
in other documents we meet with ploughlauds 60, 73, 
or 80 acres." — England under the Normaiis, p. 33. 

GLAIN. 

"And the Israelites plained of fhem by the way five tlii 
Band men, and pui'sued a,ft«r them uiito Gidom and slew t 
thousand men of them." — Judges xx. 41). 

Beyond that, the passage here presented to us affords 
a sort of connecting link between our English verb 
glean, and the French verb glan*r, I do not know 
that it contains anything worthy of notice in a philo- 
logical point of view. It does this, however, and therefore 
I thought it not unworthy of notice. In some parts 
of England the custom of picking up the loose ears 
of corn is not called gleaning, but leasing. In Shrop- 
shire, I believe, this is the case. It ia a curiou& 
explanation which is given of this fact : curious becau;s^ 
if true, it shews how words, springing from the sami 
source, and each flowing, as it were, for a long period 
through a separate channel, may, at length, so nearly 
converge as to become in a language strange to botfaj 
synonymous in meaning. 

Both gh<m and lense, are supposed to spring from 
the Gothic verb galisan; the first form being per- 
petuated by some of the Teutonic tribes, the VisigothSj 
the Burgimdians, and the Franks,^ who, with the ex- 
ception of the Normans, were the last settlers 
Prance; and the second form kase, being perpetuated' 
by the Sasons, who iuvaded England, and introduced it 
into this country. 

To lease^ is an English verb because it was 

' See chapter on the "Norman Element" 

' At the bottom of page 136, "Divecaions of Purley" there i* 
fbllonmg note^ 

" Leasing, i.e. loosing, i.e. picMng up that which ia loose, separate <m 
detached from the sheaf." 

There is surely no occajioa for such straining aflflr an ej^tlanatii 
irien Dr. Bosworth giTes the verb Les-an, rignilViiiB even in the Sox 
Itself be it observed, to gather, choose. 
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Saxon one first; but. To glean which has almoat sup- 
planted it, is, properly speaking, a French verb, though 
both are descendants from a common parent, trans- 
planted to different soils. How truly have they preserved 
the family likeness ! 

In the vision of Pierce Ploughman, -when Perkyn 
determines to "apparaille" himself "in pilgrymes wise" 
and set out on a search after Truth, he says; 

" A buashel of bred corn 
Brynge me therinnee 
For I wol 80we it myself, 
And sithenea wol I ivende 
To pilgrjmage. as paJmerea doon, 
Pai'don for to have. 
And who so helpeth mo to eria 
And aowen here er I weode, 
Shall have leve by our Lorde ! 
To lese here in heryest, 
And make hem murie thermyd, 
Maugree who ao bi-grucoheth it." 

fisica Phughman, 3! 



Eb mode of spelling Room, appears to have 1 

qnite common at this time. It occurs very frequently, 

and is found also in Chaucer in his Legend of Ariadne. 




I 



" For in the prison, here aa he shall discend, 
Te wote well, liiat the beaat ia in a place 
That is not derke, and hath roume and eke apace 
To weld an axe or swerde, staffe or knife, 
So that lae tiiinkelh he ahould save liis life, 
If titat he he a man, he shall do bo." 

Ohuucer, I9fl5. 



The nearer we trace words to their origin, the 
nearer does their resemblance to that oiigin become. 
Our word Room is the Saxon Rum, connected with 
the verb Ry'man, to increase, to enlarge, from which, 
it is not improbable, that we derive the aubstantives 
L Bim, Brim, Brink, Brow. 
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retained in the words brown^ brand, brandy, bronze, 
brunt. Brown is the colour produced by burning, and 
hrunt is the lumt^ and, therefore, the hot part of 
anything. 

"For smoke and smolder, 
Smyteth in hise eigheu, 
Til he be bler-eighed, or blynd, 
And hoors in the throte, 
Oogheth, and curseth» 
That Crist gyve hem sorwe, 
That sholde bringe in bettre wode, 
Or blow it till it brende'* 

Vision of Pierce Ploughman, 12014. 

"The fires brenne upon the auter clere, 
While Emelie was thus in hire praiere: 
But sodenly she saw a sight queinte,i 
For right anon on of the fires queinte,^ 
And quiked again, and after that anon, 
The other fire was queinte, and all agon: 
And as it queinte it made a whisteling, 
As don these brondes' wet in hir brenning, 
And at the brondes end outran anon, 
As it were blody dropes many on: 
For which so sore agast was Emelie, 
That she was wel neigh mad, and gan to cry. 
For she ne wiste what it signified." 

Canterbury Tales, 2385. 

In like maimer: 

Bird was formerly written Brid. 
Grass „ „ Gers. 

Cress „ „ Cerse or Kerse. 

Nostril „ „ Neisthyrl. 

&c. &c. 

"Wisdom and wit now, 
Is noght worth a herse, 
But if^ it be carded with coveitise. 
As clotheres kemben hir wolle.'* 

Vision of Pierce Ploughman^ 5628. 

The ignorant abuse of this harmless word kersey or 
cress, in the above expression, which, in fact, is pretty 
much the same as " I don't care a straw,*^ " nought worth 

' Strange. * Vanished. ^ Torches. * Except. 
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a pease," Spe)is. Shep. C'al. Oct., has given rise to the 
corruption, now so common, "I don't care a curse," 
which has, in ita turn, been also changed into the still 
naore objectionable form, "I don't care a damn." 

But, to return to the word brant, it should be ob- 

Iersed, that, though it cannot be called correct, there 
r the testimony of antiquity in its favour. 
I " He buSated tho Bretoner 

W About the cliekes. 

I Tliat be looked like a lantciiie, 

L Al his lif after. 

■ He bette bem so bothe, 

P He hratt ner hire Ruttea," 

!■ VUion of Pierce Ploughman, 4147, 

So that, at this time, hrant may be said to have 
been good English, because usuage had made it so. 
The time, however, was now fast approaching, when it 
was destined to lose its place, at Ica&t, in the written 
language. It still survives in the somewhat altered 
form hi-ust, a great favourite with the agricultural la- 
bourers of some parts of England, though, entirely scouted 
by all those who wish to talk what they consider 
correct English. The word is, perhaps, worthy of a 
better place, like many others, which have retired to 
drag out the remainder of their days in the hamble 
cottage of the peasant, previous to their total extinction, 
as members of the living tongue. But this we must expect. 
As in animated nature, the processes of secretion and 
excretion are continnally going forward, so neither 
does language, the vehicle of thought, form au ex- 
ceotion to nature's general law. 

tHURLYBURLY. 
"And aa ihejC) cried ontl caat off their cUitlm and tluvw 
t into the aire.' 

" The chi«f captaine comnuinded bim to be led Into tti* 
castle, ihat h« mighl know wberc&r« the; encd ta mi him.' 
O "Ifc c dawTiptioo of » (editioo* kurljbiirlr, tad of u hw»-bniiia4 

Aa» %xu. 23. i*. and nuu. 
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CARKEIS. 

I do not adduce this old form of spelling carcass 
as more correct than our own: for, indeed, the reverse 
is the case, but simply because it seems to say to us 
What am I? and what is my history? Let us try 
to find out. There is no doubt that it is the French 
word carcasse; but what is the French word carcasse? 
It is most probable a Latin compoimd (caro cassa) 
signifying useless flesh.^ The French borrowed it, or 
manufactured it, from the Latin, and we have borrowed 
it. from the French ; as has been the case with such a 
number of other words, now passing for English. 

SOWRE. 

'^Who put darknes for light and light for darknesse, that 
put bitter for sweet and sweet for sowrey — Isaiah v. 20. 

This method of spelling, instanced in the word sotore^ 
is one which much prevailed at this time. Thus we find, 
Powre for Pour; Flowre for Flour; Towre for Tower, 
and many others of a similar kind. 

Let us just transpose the r and the w in the word 
here spelt sowre, and compare it, then, with the word 
printed in italics in the following quotation: 

"And I thanked hym tho, 
And siththe I hym tolde 
How that Feith fleigh awey, 
And Spes his fellawe bothe, 
For sighte of that sorweful man 
That robbed was with theves." 

Vision of Pierce Ploughman, 11542. 

Now, the metathesis, of which this is an example, 
is common enough. In fact, my reader has already 
had the opportunity of seeing one other instance of 

* Lumine cassus, in Yirgil, means a deceased i)erson, one deprived of 
the light of day. Taken in this sense, carcass becomes peculiarly ex- 
pressive: caro cassa lumine, a body deprived of tho hght— of day, or 
of life. 



it, in yelme written for yellow, though, in that 
the consonant was I instead of r. Similarly 

^^^_ Sparrow waa writtmi Spai'we. 

^^^L Arrow Arwe. 

^^m Sorrow Sorwe. 

I 



Sowre has nndergone another alteration, and is now 
itten sour. Whence, then, do we derive all these 
irds? 

Sorrow > 

Sony They are all derived from tlie Anglo 

Sore y Saxon Substantive and Adjective (for it 
Sour is both) Sir, a wound. 

Surly } 
The word Sar, very variously written and pronounced, 
signified a wound, sore, pain, sorrow, grief. It ia con- 
nected with the verb sargian, to give pain.* 

' Mr. Home Tnok refers this family of worib to BjTwan, which he 
Bays made for ita past participle sorw; how tliL* could bo I cannot under- 
stand, for D^thra' Efrw-an cor SuTK-ion could poBsibly make a past 
parldoiple sorw, or anything the lenst resembliag it. I do not think we are 
one iota nearu' the root of a word, when we "axte traced it t« a verb, than 
we are when we have traced it to a noun, which, in all protiability, is the nwt 
of the verb it«elf. It ia a great mistake to fu|:^ie thftt, nonns muit 
he parts of verbs and formed from them ; because it is well-known ti»t 
verbs in ntunborless cases are fbrmed from nouns, which in fact, constitute, 
and are still clearly distinguished in, the roots of those verbs. On this 
point I will quote Sharon Turner's worila in his history of the Anglo 
Sutons, vol. n. p. 43<l, he sajs ; 

" OoH m the VM-b of motion to gi^ or the verb %ai to posses^ and 
-an seems to be (I) (rive, frum unnan to giva. Thus Defiea", Deapan to 
tinge, appears to be from De&g, a cobur, and -an (1} give; Dacl-an, to 
divide; Diel-an, I ^ve a part. Sidstmian to blossom, is BL6iitmlLgaii, to 
have a Sower : Byaii, to iuhabit, ia By'-£^;an, to bavo a ImbiUtian." 

Now let us apply this simple rule to the two verbs Syrwan and 
Bargian, in the first the root is Syrw, which is clearly nothing more or 
less than (be substantive Sym, with the Isft vowel reduplicated for the 
Bake of euphony, and Rignifies a snare; giving us, a« we should esped; 
when made into a verb by the addition of the verbal termination -an, tlie 
verb Syrwan, to ensnare, to entrap, hat not to vei or molest, as Mr. 
Took amrmg. 

In the second verb Sargian, the root is clearly sSr, a icaund, a tore, 
and thus, when made into a verb by the addition of the verb^ termination. 
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Been the word in print; though I have frequently 
heard it used. It would hut little surprise rae to I 
told, the word is merely slang, unworthy of consideratioi _ 
and beneath the notice of good society and good 
breeding. There are some slang words, of which 
may with absolute truth be affirmed, that they haTB 
no etymology whatever, aud, were it desirable, it wou]* 
be easy to afford examples enough. But, I think f 
word hullabaloo is not one of these words. I bdievfl 
it to be a corruption of hurlyburly ; and in thu 
conjecture I ana, I think, strengthened by the existencf 
in the Swedish tongue of the word huVerhiller, whiel^ 

am told, is used in precisely the same 
K this conjecture is a correct one, then, the i 
of corruption, which this word affords ua, is only (— ,^^ 
more added to an already long list, imported lik* 
slippings, trom abroad, and grafted on to the 
stock at home i words, which analogy should teach 
us, must undergo serious modification, before they • 
become acclimatised. 

Not onfrequently, they become misshapen and twisted, 
in Buch a way, that their original meaning and derivation 
is, either obscured, or eutirely lost. If men do not 
see the meaning of a strange word, which, either 
custom or convention, or for convenience, they fini 
themselves compelled to use, they will presently altei' 
it, BO as to bear a meaning, of their own, or if not 
a meaning, at least a national sound. Nor is this & 
trait by any means peculiar to one race of people 
it is common to all nations, whose language admits- 
into its testure words of foreign growth. We know 
it was so amongst both the Greeks and Romans _ 
several instances of which have been already noticed by 
Dean Trench, in his "English, past and present."^ 

' "TUiu poitiipBii, from wliioli, tliroiiBli tha Latin, our 'butter' ] 
descended U> un, ia borrowed, at Pliny [Hitt. Nat. xsviii. 0.) ■^— 
from » ScjUiian word, noff to ua nnknown ; jet, it ia plain that 1 ^^^ 
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There is a strong iatolerance of foreigners ainougst us, 
and unless they quickly become naturalized, and settln 
down quietly, adopting our dress and customs, the proba- 
bility is, their sojourn will be short. We know to how 
great au extent certain writers of the present day, love to 
interlard their periods with French words, as though 
the English language were incapable of doing justice to 
their sentiments. Yet, how very few of these words 
ever get any farther than the page of the novelist, or 
succeed in making a permanent settlement amongst us. 
One cannot fad to be struck with the remarkable 
contrast, in this respect, which occurs between words 
which have now long since become part and parcel of 
OUT spoken, and written language, and words of recent 
importation. While, in the first instance, a word is 
intolerable until it can speak for itself, and lay aside 
its foreign costume ; as time advances, it looses its need 
of intriusic meaning, lives no longer by sufferance, but, 
as it were, by virtue of citizenship, acquired through 
long continued residence amongst us. Such words are 
metaics. 

If we detect a bright coin amongst the pieces 
that are paid us, our first impulse is carefully to ex- 
amine the stranger, and the date and impress it bears. 
Our friend, the grocer, would strike it down on his 
counter, while our other friend, the grazier, would toss it 
from his finger and thumb into the air, to ascertain 
its "ring." But if, instead of being a new coin, with 
a finely chiseled bust, and the date of last year struck 
npon it, it happen to be an old adver sixpence, bald 
and smooth with age, no curiosity is then excited, 
nor any doubts expressed of ita being current money 

so shaped i^ and spelt it, sd to contain apparent allumon to cow and cheeee ; 
tikere is in poinpeii an evident feeling after ^d« and Tdpmi." 

So botra, meaning a citadel, in Hebrew, becomea ^ipaa, in Greek. 

Hjaaa goddess Aslarfe becomes ' AiTpoipxti, the Star-rular, &c 

Page 230, notr. 



r 
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with the merchaiits. And so it is with worda, whichi 
are but the coins wbereby the social intercourse, — thf 
mental and intellectual bartering,— is carried on betweei 

man and man. After they have passed through theil 
first ordeal, and lost a trifle of their metalic gloss, th( 
distinctive marks, which were at first neccssaiT U 
ensure their acceptance with the public, are graduallj 
worn away, till at last, their very guarantee become) 
their lack of all internal signification whatever. 

Nor is this the case n'ith foreign words only; bulj 
in the main, with words essentially English also, whi(^ 
owing to their every day usage, have failed any longei 
to suggest the origin whence they sprang. The mean 
ing of such words is felt, rather than understood. Th^ 
have acquired a kind of passport of their own throagl 
the mind ; and the mind seems to grasp them rathei 
by instinct and usage, than by any intellectual eEFort 
In this respect, words are degraded from their honoP 
able ofELce, aa mediators between the mental facultii 
of the human brain, and become mere sounds, exprea 
give of certain trains of ideas, but nothing farther : 
approaching, indeed, more nearly to the office and 
function of the calls of animals to each other, thi 
the rational interchange of human thought. 

Take, for example, the numerous class of Englial 
nouns, derived directly from Anglo Saxon verbs, whethea 
from the past participle, or from the present tense, 
Even in cases where both noun and verb are still in 
use, the connexion is frequently not recognized. How 
much less then, may we expect anything different ii 
cases where the verb is no longer extant to sugges 
the derivation. It may be said, that words become w 
altered in their pronunciation and spelling, as to rendeaC 
this oversight excusable. Yet, this is but a lame e 
as a little careful consideration could not fail to poin 
out the relationship, wherever it exists. 

The connexion between the noun truth, and the verbi 
lo trow J between JiWA and to hear; health and to JietU, 
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and very many other parallel instances, is surely eiddent 
enough to any one, who givea any attention at all to 
the meaning of words. But when we come to such 
examples as girth, strength, month, meat, sloth, ruth, 
&c., the connexion is of a less obvious nature, and 
more frequently escapes detection. In many instances, 
the spelling alone is sufficient to disguise a word, and 
obscure ita etymology, which a glance at the word as 
it was formerly spelt, could not fail immediately to 
indicate. Take, for instance, the word 

SLOUTHFUL. 

The connexion between the noun sloth, and the verb 
(now almost obsolete) to slow, i. e., to retard, is not of 
the most patent character; yet, who could see the 
word as it is spelt in the following passage without at 
once observing it ? 

" A slnuihfal man rattketii poor, but the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich." Prov. x. 4. 

I In " Pierce Ploughman," the word is written sleuth} 
" Among these other of slouCe» kind 
Which all labour set behinde, 
And hateth all 'jesines ; 
Theve is yet one, which Idelnea 
Is uleped. 
In wynter doth ho nought for cold. 
In summer may ho nought for hete, 
So, whether that he freae or awete, 
Or bo he in, or lie he out, 
He woil ben ydell all about t 
For he ne woU no tranaile take 
To ride for his ladies aake." 
Ootcer, Lib. 3, Fol. 69, p.l. Col. I, 
We may notice, by the way, that, from the time 
Gower, till the beginning of the 17th century, the 
spelling of this word appears to have undergone but 
little change. 

The class of substantives formed on this model is 
. large and important one; too large, indeed, to admit 



I 



' The pxiiot Anglo Saxon word Sleuls. 
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of mention here. There are, however, two or three 
will take the liberty of considering, after we have doi 
with that one already in hand. 

From the same root, the Anglo Saxon verb slaioiat 
to be slowj from which we derive sloth, alao come 
Slack -■ the second and third of which are but differen 
Sloven forms of the past participle ; the first > 
Slut I the ending en, the second ed. From this i 
Slouch I would appear that they are both equally agt 
Slough plicable to either m^es, or females. Bot 
Slug -^ Chaucer, and Gower, as in the qnotatic» 
above, seem to apply the word slut, or sloute, as it wa 
spelt, without any restriction to sex. 

The following passage seems peculiarly rich in thes 
verbal nouns : 

" For the children are como to the birth, and there ia ac 
strength to bring foorih." — 2 King* xxxis. 3. 

About the first there can be no difficulty. " Strong,' 
Mr, Took says, "is the past participle of the verb i 
string. A strong man, is a man well strung." 

" OipheuB, whose sweet harp so musically ttrong, 
Inticed trees and rocks to follow biia along," 

Poly-olbion, Sang 21 
And of strength he says, 

"That which Urinijtik, or maketh one ttrong; Anglo Sax<M 

But what ia foorth ? Is this also a verbal aul 
tive? Scarcely. The following is Mr. Took'a opiiii( 
respecting it : 



' It aeems angalar Mr. Home Took flhould h^ve referred ttt 
to streng, while there is the exact word in the Anglo Saxon ; ntuuelji 
atrengK- For the Anglo Siixon Etrenp!, aa a noun, is a atnng, a aiaew, 
chord; and sfi an adJGctLye, lathe same BS strung: but io neither accept 
does it agnifr alrmgth. It is highlf probable howeyer that the 
Strwig-ian, from which itrenglh h derived, is formed from the tiubBtsn. 
^ve streng. See Appendix. 
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" From the Latin fores foria (out of doors) the French bad 
fors, (their modem hora).' And, of the ['rench fors, our anceatoi's 
(by tJieir favourite pronunctation of th), made forS, forth ; as fi-om 
the Ficneh asses, or assez, they made asseth, f. e., enough, 
suflieieut." 

But this must be received with caution. For if, 
as Mr. Took asserts, our ancestors received it from the 
French, and, therefore, not before the middle of the 
eleventh ceutuiy, how does he account for the presence 
of the word in Anglo Saxon writings, long previous to 
that period? The Anglo Saxon poet, Csedmon, died 
about the year a.d. 680, yet the word occurs in his 
metrical paraphrase. Aldred, about the year A.n. 900, 
translated the celebrated " Durham Book" into Anglo 
Saxon, and the word also is used by him. It cannot be 
pretended that these men borrowed the word from the 
French ; so that Mr. Took's conjecture is scarcely tenable. 
And, even, if there were not proof of its previous exist- 
ence in the Anglo Saxon tongue, it would be very 
improbable, to say the least of it, that the Anglo Saxons 
should have adopted into their own language (for forS 
is strictly Anglo Saxon) a word from those, whose 
coming they had such bitter cause to remember. Besides 
asseth never was a Saxon word. It occurs in Chaucer, 

Pthe following passage : 
"And tiough on beapea that Ije him by. 
Yet nuver shall make lichesse, 
Aiteth unto bis greodiuessc." 

Bantauat of the Rase, Q600. 
So that it is not a case in point. 

The derivation, then of foorih mtist be sought else- 
where. 

Now, strictly speaking, I do not see, that either 
Mr. Home Took, or any one else, is in any way bound, 

' Well-known to us by the expression " hora de oombnt," i. e. disabled. 
The FauxbouTB, in Paris, is supposed, to be compomided of tbe word 
fort. It was formerly written Forshovrg, by ProiHtart rvnd others; "La 
Boiu^ de Tour n'estoit ancienuement qu' un Faiabourg, qu' on appelloit eu 
~ KToyacd Bourg de feur, u' eat ik dire, Bourg de Bebora." 

Maloire de la TiUe de OSntve. 
' Tar a aimilaj reason, perhaps part of the tonn of Beading \m oaJUd. 
tPorbery. 
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while treating of the etymology of Eiiglish words, 
explain also the etymology of Anglo Saxon words. ' 
pursue the subject beyond the Anglo Saxon, scei 
but a matter of curiosity, and one little likely to 
attended with any beneficial results. However, as i 
have cast imputations on Mr. Took's etymology of t 
word forth, we are morally bound to offer another 
its place. 

From the Anglo Saxon verb far-an. To go, we a 
supposed to derive the following words : 

1st, The verb to fare : " How does he fare ?" " Fai 
well." 

2nd. The subatantive fare, i. <•■., sustenance j paasag 
money; and in compounds, where it has the force 
going, as warfare, welfare, wayfare. 

3rd. The substantive /or(?.- a passage across a stream; 
and perhaps 

4tb, The substantive fardel. 
Now, this verb faran makes the third person si 
gular of the indefinite tense, fasrS, which seems to n 
to bear a very close resemblance, in outward appearani 
as well as internal signification, to the word, (call 
what you will), forS, Forth, as derived from this 
would embody the signification of departure : and hem 
would arise the meaning it now bears, of distance. 



" Loolt out of lond thou be not fore,' 
And if such cauee thou have that thee 
Behovelh to gone out of counti-ee, 
Leave hole thine berte in hostage, 
Till thou again make thy passage; 
Think long to see the swete thing 
That haih thine herte in her keeping." 

Somaiint of tht Rote, SB 
" Agidne tbe knight the olde wife gaa arise, 
And said ; Sir Knight, here forth lyeth no way." 

Chaucer, Wife of Batkeg Tt 

■ There ia Uie foQotnng note on tiiiB very word ; I^. Pv. p. ! 
"ftm, i. e, fora, or forth." [Ttather the paat partidple ot/are. To go,— J 
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But tliis is only conjecture, and each one is at 
liberty to receive, or reject it, according to liis own 
judgment.^ I certainly know not to what other aonrce 
we can look for an explanation of the word than this, 
be it rightj or wrong. 

' I havG hero Bubjoined soma of the verba! nouns in ih, the whole 
of which are to be found in Part ll,. Chapter 6, of the DirersioKs of 
Pvrley. 

Tniih . — That wliioh a man trowelhy Srd person angular indicative of 

tremi'iait, To trust, To trow. 
JWtt.'— Whalsoever Jileth; andently nsed where we now uee rfe- 
filea. 

IWeoitt .— That which efrUhath: ftom Anglo Ssson Jf^ehgiaa, To 
enrich. 
Jfcorii. — That which dereth, hftrtketh, or dolh tnunUrf; from Anglo 
Sajion derian. To injure. To dere, la an old Eii^lish word: 
"No deui! shaJ you dere, 
Ne fere you in your doing." 
Viiion of Pierce Piovghman, p. 1«1. 
HErOi. — Has been already notieed. 
Xoaih, nolh . — The same word diOerently spelt, and pronoonced ; 
from meiian. To eat. 
Iboih. — That which iuggeth; from Anglo Baion, teogim. To tuR. 
Earth . — That which one ercih, or earelh ,- i.e. plougheth : from Anglo 
Baion eriait. To plough. 

"He that erilh, owith to we in iiotie." 

1 Corinliiea oh. ix. v. 10. 
I feel that I am doing a groat injustice to Mr. Took'a del^htful 
volume, in thus tiashlag up a portion of it; were it not to show his 
theory to those who have not yet had the pleMure of making its ac- 
quaintance, 1 woujd Dot have done it. 

It hoii frequently struck me as very strange, that Mr. Took never, so 
far as I am aware, told ug what was hia opinion respecting the word 
cloth, or rather the Anglo Saion word clajs. It is impossible that it can 
have escaped his attention. Cloth and clad, seem to connect themselves 
t<%ether in the mind, and mutually tti suggest each other. 

Now, there seems very htUe doubt, that the Angl n Saxon adjective, 
ctaded, whence comes our word clad, a dmply the pict participle of 
hlid-att. To cover, and spelt gehtidad, or gehlijdt and claS, in the Bome 
way, I think, must be only a more convenient form, sanctioned by 
oufilom and usage, of the word gehlig, a covering; evidently connected 
with the same verb, Uidan. I'nfortiinately. the verb hiidnn would 
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BACKE. 



"The Htorke ftlao, tlie heron after his kinde, and tie 1 

ing, and the backe." — Levitiaia ki. IIJ. 

"At that day eball man cast awny his silver idoles, i 

13 golden idoles, to the vioulis. and to the backea." 

Imiah II, 20. 
I think a person might well be excused, if he failc 
to recognize, in this so dusky and obscure a form, th 
night -loving little creature, the hat. He might 
turally be inclined to think, that this must surely be 
typographical error of the printer, and no genni 
Euglish word. But this cannot be the case, since 
occurs in three separate places, even if there were n 
other evidence to adduce in favour of its authent 
city. The following aeema to be the true linage 
the word : it springs from a Gothic word, cauka, si 
nifying to watch.} In Swedish, the corresponding wo 
is natt-baka; in Danish, hal-e ; a form very closely i 
sembling the above ; and in Scottish, or Lowland Scotc 
it is bak. Now, it will be observed, by reference ' 
the philological chart, which I have copied from D 
Bosworth's Anglo Saxon Dictionary, and inserted 
the end of this book, that aU these languages, t] 
Swedish, the Danish, and the Lowland Scotch, f 
belong to the Scandinavian branch; I do not kno 
that the word occurs at all in the Anglo Saxon; 
least, I have not observed it, if it does. It woii 
appear, then, from this, that we have borrowed 1 
word from the Scotch; or, otherwise, that it was : 
troduced by the Danes. 

There is another word, very closely allied to 1 

not form ita 3rd person sinEuIar in t, like the other verba, 
it would be bo!d to assert Ibat tbe terminal letter g of all these i 
must ne(!es«irily be found in the verb. Clolh, if darived from this 
would signi^ that which oovereth. IDoSa, in Anglo Saxon, a^niflos 
blaukeli or covuring. Tbe following words are raterred by Mr, Took 
this verb, hlidan : 

Lid. Blot. 

lot. G-lade. Cloud 
I For this oxvlanalion I am indebted to Thompson's "I^ngb 
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word hacke, both in pronunciation and spelling, which 
should not be overlooked. It is the word bivouac. 

At the bottom of page 573, " Diveraions of Purley," 
there ia the following editorial note: — 

[(??(. Bh'oiiac, be-wathtea? Ed.] 

But, if the editor intends this as a suggestion for 
the Anglo Saxon root, it is unfortunate for his purpose, 
that no such word is to he found. It would, indeed, 
be far more convenient if both backe and livouac could 
be traced to some such word in the Anglo Saxon, but 
the Anglo Sason verb, which corresponds to the 
Gothic vauka, is wascc-an, and in the form bewiscc-an, 
is not to be found. Indeed, it seema pretty certain, 
that we cannot trace either of these words to the Anglo 
Saxon. Waccan has given us the verbs. To watch, 
and To wake ;'■ but we must not refer l/acke and bivouac 
to it also. 

The Gothic word vauk, became in the German, or 
Teutonic, bewach, and in the Swedish, hewak ; and the 
same word, when cast in a French mould, became bivoutic. 
Thus did that smooth flowing language avoid the harsh 
guttural, and turn the word into its present form. 

Bivouac is not to be found in Dr. Johnson's Lexi- 
con; from which, it is fair to suppose, that the word 
is one of comparatively recent introduction from the 
French. What is the date of its introduction, indeed, 
I do not know, but it would probably be borrowed, 
either from French military dispatches, or, when our 
armies have been allied together. It should not be 
forgotten, that the strict meaniug of bivouac, in mihtMy 
language, signifies the whole corps remaining on gu^^, 
or watch, during the night. 

But, to return to oiu; starting point. Is this in- 
vestigation likely to throw any light on the meaning 
and origin of the modern word hnl, whose etymology, 
saya Johnson, is unknown? 

' The " WaUt," who sing at midniglit on ChrishnBS Eve witn such 
golemn eVacA, are no doubt go caUed from tbe bat of their keeping 
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To aasertj that the modem word bat is only a cor^ 
niption, or abbreviation, of the older form, heai 
presented to ua, (backe) would be simply to adron 
my reader's judgment, I confess the leap ia a ' ^ 
one; yet, it is a tempting one, too. "Where, besidei 
can we look for a meaning, if it ia not here? TheB 
are not wanting instances, where time has effecta 
changes, in the spelling of words, as great as thg 
we see here ; as in the case of fet for feick. Still, ] 
prefer leaving the question open to the discretion i 
each individual, rather than saddling myself with tl 
responsibility of an assertion, which, in the end, mu 
be proved groundless. 

But there is yet another word, in the latter quOi 
tation, not altogether undeserving of notice. " To tb 
mowks and to the backea," we are told, shall men cai 
their idols. Glory to God, this prophecy is fast bein 
fulfilled. The teachings of a divine philosophy ax 
fast dispelling the dark shades of ignorance and supeg 
stition : the bright Sun of the glorious Goepd i 
shedding his rays on every land, and before thes 
the nations of the earth are, verily, casting "to tl) 
mowles and to the backes their idoles of silver, an 
their idoles of gold." Let ns rejoice at this changi 
and endeavour, each of ns, as far as in us lies, 
further to promote it. It is wonderful, to think hcfl 
much has been effected since the time we are - ,^_ 
considering, when we ourselves had scarcely establiahtf 
our right to the Word of God, and when the tram 
lators had to prosecute their arduous task in a foreig 
land. The work was at this time but commencing. 

MOULD. MOWLE. 

"Mould and malt" says Mr. Took, "though now dil 

ferently pronounced, written, and applied by us, are on 

and the same French word, mouilU, the past participl 

of the verb mouiller, To wet, or To moisten, Mouilh 

k itag]idzeA, becomes mouilled, mould : then moull 
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mault, malt. Wetting, or moiBtening of the grain, is 
the first and necessary part in making what we there- 
fore well term malt." 

Now iimild has come to be used in two different 
ways. We make use of it whether we talk of the 
"raoold^ of cheese," or the "mould of a garden." 

It 19 at least doubtful, whether Mr. Took's ety- 
mology will hold in the first instance, that of mould ; 
in the second, that of malt, it certainly will not. 

Tor malt was a word well-known to our Saxon an- 
cestors, and, therefore, could not possibly have been 
borrowed from the French. 

It is difficult to understand, how Mr. Took could 
become guilty of the inconsistency he has here betrayed. 
In a former part of his delightful book, he animadverts 
with some severity on those etymologists, Johnson {bis 
friend Johnson of course) among the rest, who think, 
that etymology consists in finding out parallel words 
to those they are considering in other languages. He 
argues in this way : that to trace a word up to its 
origin, or parent stock ; to shew how it came to be 
a word at all, and why, is a very different process 
from merely finding a parallel expression in another 
language. To do the latter, is, indeed, nothing more 
than reproducing the difficulty, without solving it; in 
short, to borrow a simile from the mathematician, to 
endeavour to find the value of two "unknowns" from 
two dependent equations. 

Every word in the French language needs the etymo- 
logist, as much as our own. When, therefore, Mr. Took 
refers us to the French verb ynouilhr, for the explanation 
of malt, and mould, how, to save himself from his own 
lash, would he propose to account for numtller? He 
appears as far as ever from throwing any light on 
the subject. It is useless his going to the Latin for 
a solution, unless he can go to the Greek also, (for 

' For the probable ilBfivatJon of mould in tliia Mceptntion see Aii- 
pendii to this poge. 
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he is bound by his own rules to trace every word, either 
to the Greek, or the northern tongues). Again, sup- 
posing he could have traced tlie origin of this word 
up to t!ie Greek, or where else, I care not, how would 
he have accounted for the Anglo Saxon vialt, or mealt, 
which, are the forms whence, beyond question, we 
derive the word malt ; and moMe, which is as certainly 
our English word mould, the soil? This must snrely 
be a difficulty. If these words had really descended' 
to us from the French, their presence in the Anglo 
Saxon tongue would require an explanation that 
would be difficult to give; for, of course, every one u 
aware that the Norman invasion caused the overthrow 
of the Anglo Saxon tongue, "We certainly must not. 
refer to the Norman-French for any solution of SaxoQ' 
words, since the Teutonic element is pure in the latter, 
while in the former, as we well know, the Frankish 
dialect of the Teutonic family has undergone very 
siderable modifications, through its amalgamation wit! 
the Gallic Latin, which was spoken previous to thei 
settlement of the Franks in northern France.' 

It is evident, then, that we must not look to tha' 
French for any solution of the words malt and TnouUf 
if we still require any further than the Anglo Sttxoi 
malt and mohle afford. Surely, it can be little short 
of heresy " grande nefas et morte piandum," to suppose 
that to the Normans we are indebted for the cup ^ 
nut-brown ale,— the sparkliiig ealo^^ of our Saxon grand- 
fathers. 

' See the chapter on "The Norman Bloment." 

' It aeems Btrange tlmt while Mr. Took shoiild have been aint«nt to 
traoe the origin of malt no further than the French, he should, at 
same time, have tmoed that which b made from malt, namely, ale, to 
an Anglo Saxon root. He soya "ale, the Saxon aloK, is the third 
person singular of the indicative of lelan. To set on fire. To inflame.* 
He then quotes what Skinner, by whom this etymology had 
^csM, says "a]e may perhaps be derived Irom the Anglo Saxon lelai^' 
To set on Are, To inflame. Because, when of a more generous notura 
(suei <u teas dmnlr iy eur anealori) it elates the spirits, and 
ktiw Uood copioUBly, often a little too much," 
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But what, it will be asked, do 1 propose to sub- 
stitute for Mr. Took's erroneous derivation; that is, 
what is the derivation of the Anglo Saxon words mealt 
and ■niolde? 

Mealt, I think, is unquestionably derived from the 
Angio Saxon verb meltan. To melt. To dissolve, To 
cook. The past tense of this verb gives us vieall, 
the precise word we seek; and the past participle is 
not materially different, except in the ending. It is 
•molten. This is the only explanation I am aware of. 
If my reader thinks it sufficient, it is at his service. 
Truly, the process of ■malting harley, can scarcely be 
called nieltiiig it; yet it may, without doing any great 
"violence to our feelings, be said to be in a manner 
dissolved; or, we know not how far the process of 
drying the grain, after it has been steeped, may not 
have suggested, or answered to, the notion of cooking. 
I believe, indeed, there ia a reason to be assigned for 
every word, could we but discover it. It may not, in 
every case, be such a reason as to satisfy the rigid 
demands of advanced science, and yet, may be quite suf- 
ficient to have justified the use of a word among our less 
enlightened ancestors. We know, that in scripture, also, 
there are many expressions used, as it were, out of 
condescension to the limited, and, in some cases, erro- 
neous notions of ancient times. But, if it be somewhat 
of a strain to explain malt, by reference to the verb 
meltan. To melt; how is it possible to explain Titouldf 
The difficulty is one of still greater dimensions,' nor 

' The foUowing quotatinn is extracted from tie preCice to Tliompson'B 
"English BtymouB." I do not place anj great reliatioo on it, on account 
of its extreme vagueness, but give it, as a Buggestioo, for what it is worth. 
" To these suggestioox, on a very intricate nubjeot^ may be added the Gothia 
mi, mid, med, apparently from the Gothic I, al^ in, or betweea. They 
oorregpond with the liatin medius, and mediumi, a mean, a. half; and, 
bemdea, denoted a ^vinion and a jiarticle, a mite, or mote ; whence GoUiic 
Meida and ineita ; Latin meto, to cut, divide, mow, mutilate. Compounded 
with dal, dial, a share, it produced the Gothic neilai, the mid deal, or 
middle. Mil!; mtd, with the Gothic Ui (from laga, To lay, or phice), ba.'airie 
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do I tliink there is mucL good to be derived from specula- 
tions, for they can be but little better, on isuch recondite 
points as these. It may be some consolation to those 
who so bitterly complain of the injustice, not to say 
the national folly, of keeping on the malt tax, while 
flimsy French wines are admitted duty free, to know, 
that even our Sason ancestors were saddled with 
the mealtgesGot or malt tax. Surely, then, it is time 
it was repealed, 

But, it will be asked what has this discussion to do- 
with the silky little mole, aa it is now spelt ? It has s 
good deal, inasmuch, as •inole is but a mutilated abbre^ 
viation of the provincial mouMiwarp, the Anglo Saxon 
molde-wyrp, the mould caster. From this Anglo Saxon 
word molde, then, it seems we derive the following words; 
Mould, the soU, and 

Mole, by contraction for mouldwarp, the animal which 
burrows under the ground. 

In this case, it would appear that the older reading 
moiole, is not more correct than our modem mole, whi 
is itself but an euphonious contraction, even if it caai 
he called that. 

tMla; Swedish, media, to put between. Media \iaa contracted into M^fiq 
which produced Ihe Gothie mal, meli Swedish mal; Saxon ma], «■<»£, 
Teutoniu mal, mdhl, applied in diSerent wafS, but invariabl; danotinf 
interventioit, or dividon. Mai ivas thus a portion of speech, a word, I 
harangue, a notice, a caam, or action at law, a division of time or apHB. 
an interstioe, a fi'aement, a crumb, a spot, speck, painting, delineotiili;^ 
writing, mark, b^, a piece of ground set apart or endosad, 
hour for eating, a muioty of the produce of tiie soil, as ren^ a coa> 
ventdon, a oontrihutioD, salary, measure, bouodary. Our meal, tame 
eating; meal, grain reduced to partiotea, tmatl : hols, dust; aole, \ si 
on the skin ; malt, a public walk, tile boundary of a town ; Scot^di, mait, 
rent ; and, finally, &am the Gothic mois, a fixed period for contributioii, 
which has the sune root with Teutonic mas, a, meisuro, we have 
Lanunae and Christinas ; although the word has been generally confounded 
with nuMii, a religious ceremony. Our medlej/, things intermingled, 
Gothic taedal, which conlraoted into m^le, Swedish meilaa, is oui 
ft taizture." p. 21 
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But what does the provincial •nimddiwa.rp express? 
For a lengthy word, without an understood signification, 
is certaiidy worse than a short one ? Mouldiwarp, how- 
ever, is not one of these. It is compounded of the 
■word jrtowW, which we have just been considering, and 
part of the Anglo-Saxon verb weorpan, to throw or cast ; 
and the word mouldwarp, as thua compounded, expresses 
that habit of the animal, whereby alone its presence is 
detected : namely, that of throwing up to the surface the 
movJd of its excavation. 



Nor is this the only word we derive from this Anglo 

on verb, weorpan. To cast. The following vfords spring 

1 it: 

Warp, — iHt, The gritty, pulverized matter, thrown up on 
the bank!) of rivers. Sod, The thread connected with 
the shuttle, which crosses, or is tlirown across, the 
woof. 3rd, The verb to viarp.' which perhaps, from 
the metephor of a river, warping up its banbs, and so 
perverting its ooiirse; peiliaps, from the icarp, in weav- 
ing, being turned across, (though I think the former 
is the more probable) oomes to signifj the act of per- 
verting, or biassing tjie opinion. 

CLOUT. 
Thou WBst not salted with salt, nor swaddled in cUruls." 

Ezekiel xvr. 4. 
Respecting the word clout, Mr. Home Took says ; 
Clout, 

Clough, i . ._ ._ 
cliofian,' To cleave." 

And he afterwards proceeds to shew how they 
assumed their present form. 

" Clouvc, dough, cleaved, or divided into small pieces. 
Clouved, clow'd, clout." 

»' " Not warped by paasion, aw'd bj rumour, 
Not gruvB thro' pride, nor gaj thro' fol^, 
An equal miiLure of pood humouj 
And senaibla soft meCinchol}'."— Swifl. 
° I cannot but think the more correct form would be cleofaa, or 
dufui, for according to Dr. Boawortli, there ace tbrfta verbs, all cksely 
resemblinft each other in form, thoi^ quite disliiiat in meaning. 
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But, sareir, all this is not only extremely foncifb 
but quite uDnecesgary, since both dough and cMt a (cloatj4 
are theraselves Anglo Saxon words. The process of thei& 
formation was not conducted in English, but in Anglo] 
Saion. The words have descended to us from the poi 
Anglo Sason, and have not been manufactured by ua &oin 
an English verb, as Mr. Took's reasoning would let ' 
na to suppose, I should not find fault with him 
referring the Anglo Saxon words cfou^h and clut {a I 
long) to the verb cliofian,' but an endeavour to shevj 
how the words were forged with English hammers, is, a 
the best, hut an ingenious 6ction. 

Philologists are by no means unanimous aa to i 
exact meaning of the word c/ow(. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, in his glossary to the Visii 
and Creed of Pierce Ploughman, says "clouten (Anglo 
Sason] to patch, mend," and refers us for an examples 
(^ this meaning, to the following pa.ssage : 
"And I shall apparaile me" quod Perkya 
In Pilgiyme's wise, 
And wende with yow I will, 
Till we fynde Tnilhe ; 
And cast on my clothes 
Y-clouted and hole. 
My cokeres' and my ooffes, 
For cold of my nailea." 

Line 3009. 

But Mr. Took also refers to this passage in support * 
of his meaning of torn. In this dilemma, what must 

' 'Hwre is first cllifan, or cleofitn, wliich makes the pBijt participle clofbn. 
To eleave, lb tplU ; tram which and not fVom clioiiiui, are derlTed the 
following words: clearer, c/evage, cleft, cliff, claw, the divided or olovBa | 
Ibot, and cUmer (from Its divided leaf). 

Secoodl;; oliSan, (otherwise spelt cledfian and cliofinn) nhiah nukell 
the post tense, cltfode, and past participle, clifod, an active verb, To I 
fatlat, or gtick, a tiling whence, probably, are derived clay, clog, elot^m 
And fflw, perhqiB. 

Thirdly : dlba, perTeot diU', and paMi participle diibn, a neater V 
3b adhere. To cUane to. 

Perhaps clitb, an apportioning or dividing of expcnditnre, and olowll 
A rate between two cliffis are derived from the first of these verbs^ du&n..| 
' A stockJDg 01 fllove, Prom the Suxon cacee, a, (luivor, a 
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we do? Let us judge for ourselves of its meaning, by 
the following paasages, in which it occurs : 

The first I have given iu estenso, not only because 
of the instance it aflbrds of the verbal use of clout, but 
because of the very graphic description of avarice. It 
in Chaucer's Romaunt of the Rose. 
"Another image set aaw I, 
Next covetise fast hj. 
And sbe WH.3 cleped' Avarice ; 
Full foul in painting was that vice, 
Full sad and caitife was she eke, 
And also grene as any leke, 
So evil hewed was her colour, 
She seemed to have lived in langour, 
She was like thing for hunger dead, 
That lad her life onely by bread 
Kneden with eiaell' strong and egre 
And thereto she was leane and megre. 
And she was clad full poorely 
All in an old torn oourtpy* 
As she were all with dogges torn 
And both behind and eke befonie 
Chuted was she beggerly." 

Line 137. 
" She fayned her, as that she must gon 
There as ye wote, that euery wight hath nede, 
And whan she of this byl liath taken hede, 
She rent it all to chutes and at last, 
Into the preny sotbly she it cast." 

Marclumnia Tale. 
" She ne had on but a straight old aacke 
And many a tZout on it there stack, 
This was her cote and her niaiit«le, 
No more was thei-e never a dele, 
To cloath her ivith; 

Romaunt of the Rou, line 458. 
" His garment, nought but many ragged Blmttt 
With thomea together pind and pat<ilied was." 

J^'aeWd Queene, Bk. 1, eunt. 9, »L 36. 

TRADE. 
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Transpose the first clause, and how naturally woula 
it read, " Teach a child in the way of his trade, &c." ■ 
It would amount simply to the trite and well-wom T 
maxim of the world, and woidd require no esplanatioa 
whatever. But, as the passage at present stands, it 
seems as though the cart were put before the horse. Yet, 
is it so really, or is it only time which has occasioned 
the confusion of terms ? What is the word Trade?' 
whence comes it, and what does it mean ? How many 
of all the thousands, who are busily engaged, from' 
Monday morning to Saturday night, in some of tha 
almost numberless ramifications of that social necesaityK 
ever find leisure to think of its meaning? 

Trade ! what a curious word ! yet how suggestive !■ 
the dock wharf, and the warehouse, the smooth counter^ 
and the dingy counting-house, and many a merchant" 
man besides, whose gallant form is well-known on tlU 
sea's highway. 

But this is the modern meaning, and one whicl 
the word has, comparatively speaking, only recently 
obtained. Trade, indeed, is simply the Anglo Saxos 
trod, a path, a track, a pace, and is connected wit! 
the Anglo Saxon verb tredan, to tread. 

But, even in English, the word had only this mean- 
ing for a length of time, as the following passages wilS 
shew : 

" They say lliey eon to heaven the high way, 
But by my aoul I dare undersaye, 
They uever sette foots in that same troad, 
But balk the right way and strayen abroad." 

ShepheanFs Calendar, 
" As shepheards curre that in dark eveninges shade 
Hath tracted forth some salvage heastes trade." 

Faerie Qaeeite, Bit. 2, cant. 8, *(. 30 
Thus it appears, that trade, for a length of tim^ 
signified nothing more than a path, or tract. Indeed, 
the word still survives in some parts with this meaning, 
though, in a somewhat different form. It is not long ago 
since I heard the following expression, which struck 
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me at the time as somewhat imusual, for I did not 
recollect ever to have heard the word made use of 
before. 

"I wish those garden troda of mine were weeded."' 

I am inclined to think that the word cnift supplied 
the place of trade till recently. How then would this 
change take place ? A man's trade, that is, his path 
in life, his calling, or occupation, was formerly called 
his craft. St. Paul we are told in my old Bible, (with 
reverence be it said) abode with Priscilla and Aquila, 
"because bee was of the same craft, (for their craft 
was to make tents)." 

Craft has somehow got into disgrace, as well as 
crafty, and trade^ now supplies the place of the former, 
and skilful of the latter. It ia difficult to assign a reason ; 
nor should one he expected, for all the alterations which 
take place in words, from time to time. "Words, like 
the coats we wear, are subject to a kind of fashionable 
caprice, which clips, and trims, and shapes the words 
we speak at pleasure. 

There are two other words, which, because they 
are of analogeous formation to the one we have just 
considering, I will take the liberty to notice, 
ley are 



^Hfaeei 
^^Mie 



PLANT AND VENT. 



" I have digged and drunie up the waters of others, and 
with the plant of my feet have I dried all the ftooda closed 
in— 2 Kinys xis. 24, 

' Ab this wBfl a colloQuial obsemtion, I moka no apology for its 
bomel}" charai^r. Indeed, I luuinot but Ihink, that slijipings (toja the 
living stock are br more truitworthy and valuable, ax indications of the 
state of tbe InnguBge, than written cxtnurts. 

• I dm aware tiiat some Btymologinta prefer pointing to the Italian 
tratta, (from the Latin Iracto) as the ioimediate ponrce whence we 
derive the word trade i and, though thie maf bo true of 'Os conuneroiitl 
Bcoeptation, yet it Beems at least probable, that tbe atnve is the real 
origin of the word in its domestic, or civil acceptation, of s man's oc- 
capatiuQ u 
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In this acceptation, the noun plant has become ob- 
solete, and I question if, in having dropped it, our; 
language has not sustained a loss whicb is still felt. 

Went, as a verbal noun, though it is no loi __ 
in use, in this exact fomij has bequeathed to ns the 
noun, vent, a passage. 

"And through the long experience of hia dayes, 
Which had in manj fortunes tossed beene, 
And passed through many periUous asaayes 
He knew the diyerse trent of mortal wayea, 
And in the mindes of men had great insight." 

Faerie Qiieem; Bk. 6, cant. 6, i 
But I find by my list, that I am rapidly exhaosting 
the stock of words, which are to find a place undec 
the heading of the present chapter. I have but two,' 
or three more to consider; nor is there any reasoa 
why they should delay us long, for they almost spei' 
for themselves. 

CREEPLE. 

"And a certaine man which whs acreeple from his 
wombe, was carried, whom they layd daily at the gale of the 
Temple, called Beautiful, to ask almea of them that eutred into 
the Temple."— ^c(» iii. 3. 

Dr. Johnson hints, that the modem word crijmi^ 
is, perhaps, only an altered form of creeple, &om tho 
verb To creep, though be does not bring forward any 
quotations in support of his suggestion. Does the above 
passage supply the missing link, which is necessary ta 
make Dr. Johnson's suggestion anything more than a 
suggestion? What think you, reader? Or^ do yoa 
think the bait is too artificial, and prefer looking to 

' By some Etymologists, Thompson amongst 
a the Anglo Soxoo ergpel. But this is simply absm^l, Ibr, however 
a words cripple and erypel may resemble each other, they B.re quite, 
tinot in meaning. Crypel, the Anglo Siuon word, i^ u de 
9 Qldt eryfele, and I oaneot help thinking, thDugh I liiii 
"1, connected »rith the Greek ipiirru. To ' " 
d Cr>-pt. (KpiKpv, secretiy). 



BANKET. 
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Sason crepel? But, remember, the Anglo Saxon word 
crepel, means a little creeper, or crawfish, and crftqiere 
is reiJly the Saxon word which corresponds to our word 
cripple. This being the case, I think we shall not be 
guilty of a great error, if we accept Dr. Johnson's sug- 
eestion, now that we have fortified him with a quotation. 

i 

^^F " Anil his sonses went and hanlteted in their houses, eveiy 
^^ne his (lay, and sent and called their ihree sisters, to eate 
and drinke with theai." — Job i. 4. 

The word banket does not appear quite well pleased 
at being aroused from its long slumber, to display its 
quaint costume of the 16th century. But it is not 
mere curiosity that invokes the shade. 

Banket differs from the more modem banquet, inas- 
mnch as, while the former is cast in a Teutonic, or 
German monld, the latter bears evident tokens of 
French influence; it is, in short, nothing but a pure 
French word. Of course, both spring from the same 
Teutonic root, hank, Anglo Saxon bene, a bench, a 
table ; and the changes, that have taken place, are 
only such as may be attributed to the national pro- 
nunciation in each case. 

FET. 
" For flB long as the sonne of Ishai liueth upon ihe earth, 
thoa shalt not lie stablished. nor thy liiagdoiins; wharefora, now 
send and fet him unto me, for he shall surely die." 

1 Suiiiuel SI. 31. 

The word fet, which occurs in this passage, and 

elsewhere, has now fallen into such entire disuse, as 

scarcely any longer to suggest a meaning to the mind, 

and almost to make us doubt its right to the pa- 

j, rentage of our modem word fetch. How many times 

*he latter form occur to ua without once exciting 
T ; yet, who could meet with the former, 
'iately desiring to know more about it? 
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" Fetch," aaya Mr. Took, " (Anglo Saxon : 
the past tense and past participle of fecc-ar 
acquirerCj adducere, To obtain by stealth." 

Does Mr. Took mean by this, to aay, that fBec is 
the past tense and past participle of the Anglo Sason 
verb ficcan, To fetch? Scarcely, I shonld think; for 
he must have known that fealite is the past tense of 
that verb. Fac is no more its past tense, or past 
participle, than ]>sec is of the verb )»eccan. To thateb, 
or thack. Verbal substantives they may be, yet there i 
is a looseness in Mr. Took's way of putting it, that:J 
is very liable to mislead. And again, the Anglo Saxonl 
word Jwc doea not, in either of its meanings, correhl 
pond with, however much it may outwardly resemble, I 
o\ii word filch. It signifies, firstly, an interval ofl 
space, or time; secondly, suspicion. How the verb| 
fecc-an may be connected with either of 
perhaps too subtle a question for speculation.^ 

Let UB first consider fetch as a verb, and thi^il 
perhaps, will facilitate the consideration of it as a suIkJ 
stantive. 

" And cprt-sadle the commiBsaJie, 
Oure cart shal he lede 
And feechen ub vitaUles 
At fornicalorei." 

Viaion of Fierce Phugkman, 1242. 
Here we have a very early form of the word J 
scarcely differing from the original Saxon. 
" ThauDB aikede' Sathan 
And seide to hem alls, 
Swich a light oyeins our levo 
Lazar out fftte ; 
Care and encombraunce 
Ib cornea to ua alle I 
If this kyng come in, 
Mankynde wole he ficrke. 
And lede it ther hym' liketh, 
And lightliche me bynde." 

Ibid, laoos. 
' Keen, deceit, fraud, is mora Ukely to Ite the root of fe<:can. To fetch. , 
'Si^ed. 
' It Sketh bim. 
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In this passage, fecche would certainly convey the 
notion of deceit, as also in the following, in which 
Christ is represented as addressing Lucifer : 



I 



" Thow fettest myae in my 
Ageins alle roaoa, 
Falaliche and rulonlidie; 
Good feith me it taughte, 
To recovere hem thorugh 
And by no reson ellis. 
So that thorugh gile thow gete, 
Thorugh graee it ia y-wonne. 
Thow Lucifer in likneaae 
Of a luther' addere 
Getest by gile 
Tho' thai God love do." 

Ibid, 13783. 



It would Beem, then, that our more modem form, 
fitch, is a sort of compromise between the two, fecche 
and fet? 

The substantive, fetch, which still retains the ele- 
ment, and gives the notion, of deceit, and conning, is 
extant in such passages as the following : 
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" Yet since bo obstinate grew their desire, 
On a new feteh (t'accord them) he relide." 

Godfreij of BuOoigne, cant 5, tt. 7S 

With this fetch he laughs at the tricit he has played m 

"It is a fetch of wit 
You laying these slight sullies on roy son, 
As t' were a thing a little soiled i' th' working." 
Hamlet, 



' 'Wiokod. 

• Those. 

' The following porta of this verb occur in the 

JPraeat Siagalar. I feoohe, Thou fettesL 
Pef/arf SiaguLar. Pet, fette; thia form also tx 
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The following are words of analogous formation : 

Thack I ^^™^ Anglo Saxon pecc-an. 

Lack ] 

Latch from Anglo Saxon Lsecc-an, GelsBccan. 

Clutch J 

Sneech I ^^^°^ Anglo Saxon Specoan. 

"The indifferent pronunciation of eh, or ch^ pervades the 
whole Anglo-Saxon language." — Div, Pur, p. 667. 

Of course many other examples, besides those aboyej 
might be quoted. 



CHAPTER rv. 



W0BD9 ALTElt THEIR MEANING. 

Not only do words alter as to their estcmal ap- 
^eBrance, from time to time, but the signification they 
bear is liltewise modified. While, on the one band, 
words, which were originally used to designate an cttect, 
come, insensibly, to denote the cause ; so, on the other, 
words, which at first signified the cause, have, through 
the lapse of years, come to designate the effect. Words 
have a metaphysical history, and cannot he rightly con- 
wdered apart from moral and metaphysical causes. So 
intimately, indeed, arc they connected with the ma- 
chinery of the mind, that they may be truly considered 
to form an index of its working; — a mirror, in which 
are reflected those ever-changing images, with which it 
is conversant, whether considered as animating the in- 
dividual, or as they are developed in the more collective 
form of public opinion. 

Indeed, the (economy of words is not a simple sub- 
ject, nor one to be comprehended within moderate limits. 
I shall, therefore, content myeelf with quoting the ex- 

Kples which the Breeches' Bible has afforded me, and 
ve my reader himself to follow out the conclusions 
to irhich they point. 

CAUSE. 

a written above, that King; 

The primary meaning of cnusa} among the Komans, 
Vhence, I need not say, comes the English word cause, 

' The root, I supppose, of caaaor, acenso, cautidieiii, dJT. 
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was " a suite at law, a judicial process," From tliia its 
original, it soon acquired the additional signification of 
an indictment or accusation. The use, therefore, oi 
cause iu the above sense would be quite correct; thougli 
it is needless to point out, that it no longer bears this 
meaning with us. 

The following passage is strongly illustratix^ of tli8 
different meanings the same word, used by different 
people at different times, may come to hear. 



of 
of - 

lis ■ 

he I 
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CKIME. 

"Against whom, when the nccusera stood up, thiij b 
no crime of euoh things as I euppoaed." — Jeti sxv. 18. 

A crime h now understood to mean an offence, 
whether against the law of God, or man. But this 
meaning is one arrived at by the method of induction, 
and not an intrinsic one. Now, amongst the Greeks, 
back to whom we must trace this word, it simply ex- 
pressed the completion of a judicial process; name! 
a sentence, whether of condemnation, or acquittal. 
Romans borrowed the word from the Greeks, but : 
dified its meaning; bo that with them it no lor_ 
signified a sentence, or verdict simply, but, inasmuch , 
as persons are not generally brought to trial, 
there be fair grounds of suspicion on which to fomutl 
an accusation, it came to signify the accusation, 
charge of an offence : and thence, the offence itse 
by a logic somewhat similar to that contained in i' 
old adage, " give a dog a bad name and hang him,*' 

But it will be observed, that in the above passage , 
the word crime has the more classic meaning of an._ 
accusation, and not the superinduced signification- 
prejudiced one truly — of the offence itself. In this e 
the word is now obsolete; yet we have evidence hei 
that it has only become so during the last two ( 

' !8 and a half It appears, then, that this Wi 
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originally springing from Greece, centuries before the 
commencement of the Christian Era, survives to the 
present day; that during its existence it has been a 
Greek, a Latin, and an English word; and has gener- 
ally borne a different meaning in each. Amongst the 
Greeks it signified a judgment ; amongst the Latins an 
accusation ; and, finally, amongst ourselves, the offence 
itself. What a strange process is here; what curi- 
ous reasoning ! We start from the verdict, next we 
come to the accusation, and finally to the crime, 
which ought to be the root, and origm of all. Yet, 
HO it is. 



^^ "Thy daughter ia dead, why dUeatett thou the master any 
further?"— ^OfA v. 35. 

This use of the verb, To disease, is somewhat 
strange to ua. Yet, it is not uninatructive, inasmuch 
as it reveals the kind of reasoning whereby the word 
has come to receive its present signification. 

As a verb, disease is now but rarely used, and, 
vhen it is, its meaning is quite different fiom that 
which it originally possessed. The past participle, 
diseased, is still common enough, to intimate a con- 
dition of ill health, but with this sense only. Now, 
it will be observed, from its use in the above passage, 
that, formerly, its meaning was simply the reverse of 
ease, comfort, or convenience; and thus it seems to 
have been used, so late as the middle of the 17tli 
century, if not later. 

TLough great light be inBufferable to our eyes, the 
Bt degi'ee: of davknesa does not at all disease them."' 
Locke. 
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j uertaiclf mcarrect*, for intense darlmesa it 
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Disease, then, up to this time, signified that > 
ditiou of restlesBness, which would be caused by trouble 
sorrow, or sickness of any kind : but with refereno 
only to the result, and not to the producing cau) 
Now, however, the word, instead of dcsi gating t 
effect, has been transferred to denote the cause, ai 
is used, I helieve solely, to express a malady in i 
substantival use ; and to affect with a malady in : 
verbal use. 

DISDAINE. 



These passages, in our present version, read as fblloir 

" And when tha ten heard it, thej began to be much d 
pleased with James and John," 

"And there were some that had indignation within '^a 
selves, atid said, &e."' 

The following passage illustrates the meaning tt 
word bore in Chaucer's time: 

" The second cause that ought to make a man to bore i 
deigna of sinne is this, tbitt, as saith Seint Peter, whoso da 
fiinne is thral to einne, and sinne putteth a man in giet tlir 
dom. Cartes, wel ought a man have limhtgm of sinne, a 
withdraw him fro that thraldom and vilanj." 

Permiie't Tale, Cant. Talbt. 

What, then, are the changes time has wrought 
the meaning of this word? It would appear, that ti 
tendency has been to weaken its original force ai 
vigour. What its meaning is now we all know wi 
enough. By disdain, we understand ratlier that co 
tempt and scorn for a thing,— that loathing, somewh 

■ It should be observed that the word in the original, va both pa 
IS the nuns : namely, Ayavaier^ii, to be grieved, or indignuit, whi 
expresaes a more powerful emotion thim that of mere coatmipt or son 
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akin to pride, whether proper or improper, — which 
cannot stoop, — than real anger, and indignation, which, 
resulting from supposed sufficient causes, produces dis- 
pleasure and aversion to a particular person, or thing. 
So that, if this be true, the mot-ale of the word has 
suffered depreciation, and the word itself, by this very 
depreciation, become better adapted to a more artificial 
state of society. 

The use of pestilenees for wicked men, though it 
sounds somewhat uncouth in our modem ears, has, 
nevertheless, a moral force, and vigour about it, which 
cannot be misunderstood. 

V FASSE. BASE. 

^■i la that most touching of all farewell sermons, which 
the Apostle St. Paul preached to his converts, at 
Miletum, previous to hia final departure, after telling 
them, that bonds, and afflictions awaited him in every 
city, he goes on to say " But I passt not at all, neither 
is my hfe deare unto myself, so that I may fulfil ray 
course with joy ;" thereby iutiraating, as the Greek has 
it, " I make no account of any thing;" and our own 
" Bat none of these things move me," 
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I How entirely haa tliis word ^joss changed its mean- 
^^g: even passion, though its old meaning is still, and 
may it long be, consecrated to us by our Church 
Liiturgy, has in the familiar intercourse of society re- 
linquished its original signification of suffering, and, 
in its place, come to denote, rather the effect of that 
suffering, or emotion, as it is manifested by external 
signs. We still talk of "the passions of the mind;" 
of "a passive verb;" or, of "a person remaining passive;" 
where the old meaning still survives; yet pasnion no 
longer means suffering, but rather intemperate anger; 
and a passionate man, not a suffering man, but one 

^^cho can ill abide suffering. 

^^b There is another instance afforded us in the ancient 
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use of the word base, which strongly illustrates 
power of the mind in changing the signification 
words. 

" Which raraemhered us in our biise estate, for hia morejr 
endiireth for ever."— P^^m cssxvx. 23. 

And again, in that beautifiil metaphor of old age: 

"And when the doot's shall be shut without by th« ban 
sound of the grinding." -^EiKleiiiastes xii. i. 

From these passages, it is plain to see, that, at 
this time, the adjective ba^e was merely one of position^ 
and had not as yet received the iijerential meaning 
of turpitude, which is now attached to it. This 
the work of time. It was only by degrees, that men 
came to the conclusion, that what is hw and degraded 
generally, though not universally, indicates a depraved 
morality. Yet, this has been done effectually enough at 
last. As an adjective, base may be said to have lost 
its simple original meaning (for the two, i. e., the old and 
the new, are to a certain degree antagonistic), and hava 
adopted in its place a purely inferential, and moral one. 
A man formerly might be base, either through misfortune, 
or fault ; he can now only be so through the latter. 

BENEFICIALL. 

"Bring my soule out of prison, that I may praise thy 
Name : then ahall the righteous come about me, when, thou art 
hmejirnall unto me."— Psiwm cxiii. 7. 

The use of heneficiall for merciful is somewhat strange 
to us, and does not exactly correspond to that which 
obtains in the present day. 

COMMODITIE. 

" CauBe not your commoditw to bee evill spoken of." 
Roman) x. 
Modem reading: 

" Let not then your good' be evill spoken of." 

' The word in the originai, thus rendered, is to iynflJip. 
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These are the words used b<r the prophet Ezekiel 
Irhen nttmng his caise against the city of Jemsalem. 

There is little need for any remark on the use of 
term, in this passage. My reader will see for himself, 
that term^, at this time, was eqiiiralent *o end; or, as 
we should now say, termination. The word, terme, has 
lost this meaning— its tme, and more correct meaniitg 
of limit— and is now used to indicate, not the termi- 

Kon of a thing, bat rather its duration. 



INCONTINENTLY. 



this 



I "And b1 the deyils besought hini saying, send us into tLe 
, that we 111117 enter into them. 

yntiiiently Jesus gave tliem leave." — Mark v. 12, 13. 

Incontinently has here the force of immediately. In 
this sense I do not recollect ever to have heard it used ; 
although, it still finds a place in our dictionaries. It 
is very rarely met with, now, with any other meaning 
than that of intemperance, or hcentionsness ; probably, 
change has only recently taken place. 



IMPROVE. 



Perhaps, it would be difficult to find a word whose 
meaning has so entirely changed as the above; for it has 
not merely adopted some inferential, or side meaning, 



' The word in the original is i\ey^oii. 
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which is pardonable, and easy to be accounted for, bi 
it has come, at length, to Bignify as nearly the 
of what it formerly did, as possible^ 

And, although it is not of so great importance 
practice, that ia, experience, what the meaning of a w 
may be, or whether that meaning be the correct on( 
so loDg as it is uniformly one, and the same ; yet, vhf 
the word occurs in old writings, with a meaning vej 
different from its present one, it is then the real difficnll 
arises. Take for instance the following passage : 

" Now, Sir, young Fortiabras, 

Of ifnii)iproif«il mettle, hat and full, 

Hath in the skirts of Nom'ay, here and there, 

Sharlc'd up a list of landless resolutea, 

For food and diet to some enterprise, 

That hath a atomauh in it." 

Hamlet, Act 1. Seerte 1. 
Listen to what poor Shakespeare's commentators say; 
Warburton takes unmjtroved to mean "unrefined ' 
Edwards, "improved," and Johnson, with the approbatii 
of MaloDC, says Mr. Tooke, thinks it means "not tega, 
lated, nor guided by knowledge, or experience," 
it simply means " un impeached," or " unblamable." Ol 
save me from my friends ! 1 notice this case of 
interpretation, not so much for its own intrinsic vali 
as because it affords a striking instance of the 
the best are liable to fall into, when they dare to i{ 

' It is perhaps mere useless epeoulalion to try and trace thia ' 
beyond the Latin improbo, to the Greek irpfrtiii, to befit, or ieeon 
sufficient fcr our pcBsent purpose, whiuh b rather that of asceriajning fl 
acquired, than the etymologicsJ meaning, that it is deriied to us direcS 
ftom the French verb im^cmvar, to disapprove, to blame, a meaning wh' 
IB Btill retained. 

" Elles ocoLant qne le corps et !b aang sont Traiment distribu& it « 
qiu mangent ; et impromeat ceux qui enseignent le contnure." 

Soemet dts Variat dfs Sglim, Pi 
" La bourgeoisie de IWneve a droit de faire de reprf 
9 le« oooasions, oil ello croit lee toil Maixs, et i.> 
aie Ab aea magirtiratB.''— ft»«Moo, voL n, p. J40. 
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the past, and consult the feelings, and dictates of the 
present only. Words are far too capricious to be safely 
investigated by any other guide, than that of experience. 
Here, even the etymologist finds himself at fault, and 
though, perhaps he may be able to indicate which way the 
fox ought to have gone, yet it by no means follows that 
his suggestions are to be relied on. It ia unnecessary to 
point out that, instead of improve in the passage which 
suggested these remarks, our present Version reads re- 
prove. The difference is only that of a syllable, yet 
now strange it would sound now to hear the old reading 
"improve, rebuke, exhort." 

The following appears the rationale of this singular 
change in the meaning of the verb To improve. 

That which is faulty, or vicious, requires to be 
reproved. (I use the words adoisedly, with their present 
meaning) ; and that which is reproved, ought, if the 
reproof have its legitimate effect, to be improved. Here 
again, is the same transposition of cause, and effect; 
and here, again, is afforded us a glimpse at that myste- 
rious logic, which is ever at work in the secret labora- 
tory of human thought, and human feeling; which, 
snatching the very words out of our moutlis, and re- 
casting them in a new model, reproduces them again, 
after a time, in such a shape that they can scarcely be 
recognised,^ 

it Bure t!mt the verb, To reprove, aa used by our Bible 
itors, in the pnaaase "reprove, rebuke, eihort," had the same maaning 
re now attach to it I iim rather inolioed to think the oninwj of the 
they used it, iras coitncfio*,- which imphes, oat aa]y impeachment, 
but also that briagiivj of a maa'i offence hotne to him, 90 IE (o cause him 
serious spprehenaon of punishment, and thus lay taiia under a greater moral 
obligatioa to reform his life. What is the difference In our day, between a 
rdmlce a.-ai a reproof ! I doubt if there be any attached dlBference. Tet,we 
are bound 1« accept one of two conclusions : either, that oar Bible Trana- 
Intors rendered (wo essentially different wordu in the original, eXpyEoB and 
hmTlnnatiii (the former. aigni^inR to ronvittoe, the latter, literally to set an 
loiud price on a lliiog, and thence, to rebukv), bj synonymoua words in 
else, that the words they used, at tho tdme they used them, were 
which appears to me far the more rationid oC th« two. 
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The verb, to profit, is Dot now losed in the sense t# 
thriving, as it appears by the above passage, and many 
others that I could meutiou, to have been formerly, 

AVOYDET). 

The employment of this word in the sense of empty- 
ing is somewhat curious. I have, unfortunately, taken 
down the reference to the passage incorrectly, and must 
therefore, ask my reader to trust to my fidelity. It ia 
but a fragment, but it is sufiBcient to shew in what 
sense the word was formerly used. 

" When the priests avoyded the ashes." 
Void is still used with this meaning of mi 
empty; but notj so far as I am aware, avoid. 

WANT. 

" If lie be lost, and want, thy life shall go for liia life." 

1 Kings xi. 89. 

In the sense in which this word is here used, it is 
now rarely found ; still, there are a few homely phrases 
where it survives, such for instance as "it wants ten 
minutes to twelve;" that is "there are wanting taa 
minutes from twelve o'clock." 

There is another remarkable usage of the verb To wantti 
which we seem to have entirely lost. It occurs ia 
Clement EUia's " Character of the true Gentleman." 

" Ho scorns and is ashamed of nothing but sin. Ho 
lives in the worid as one that intends to Bhame the world out g£ 
love with itself, and he is.therefare, singular in all bia actions, not 
beuBUse be affects (loves) to be ao, but because he cannot meet^ 
with company like himself, to make him otherwise. In a word, ha 
is snob, that (could wo want bini) it were pity but that be were in 
heaven; and yet, I pity not much his continuance here, beuauss 
*'fl is already so much in heaven to himself." 
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What interpretation are we to put upon want in this 
passage? The sense would seem capable of but oue. 
It appears to be equivalent to To spare. To do without. 
And there is another passage, only a little further on, 
which seems to confirm this. 

'' Honoure he civilly accepts when paid him, but seldom 
chaHenges when delayed or with-held ; ao far I mean, aa they 
coticem hia peraon, not his office. For though it be one honour 
to de&erve. yet it ia another contentedly to want them." 

Clement Ellis lived about the middle of the 17th 
century, or pretty nearly a century after the Genevan 
Version was published. It appears, then, that since the 
beginning of the 17th century the verb, To want, has 
borne no less than three different meanings. 

1st, with the sense of To he wanting. 

>2nd, „ „ To spare or do without. 

Si'd, „ „ In. our own time, To desire} 

With respect to the verbal formation of want, it will 
be prudent to speak cautiously. 

The substantive want, and wand, we know well enough 
to be the past participle of the Anglo Sason verb 
wanian. To diminish, To take away, with an active signi- 
fication : then. To wane. To decrease, To decay, with a 



' The Latin »erb, deiidero, with ite deriTEitive, deaidfrmm, seema to 
sffbrd a anmewhat parallel instnnco to tlie above. The word de»iderium waa 
originally an BstFTonomicnl term, u^ed to denote the absence of a jiartioular 
star Crau a cnnatellation, without implfing an; notion of regret for that 
absence. Tet. this word, demderiiim, being a compcnmd Latin word, and, 
therefore, as a word, incapable of bein^i traued fiirthar hack, is the root of the 
French desire, and uur English desire. Bat, long previoua to this, it had 
lost its original meanii^, even amongst the Romans themselves, ondagnifled, 
firet r^ret, and thenue, s» a natural oonnequenoe, since we always mora or 
less desire that for wliich we feel regret, it came to mean denre or longing 
for a thing; so that the chanicex, this word has undergone, somewbat re- 
semble thoae of our English verb To waal. 
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neuter aignificatioii : as also, from the same verb, wi1 
the prefis ge, ge-waniaiij comes the noun adjective gaunt. 

But whence comes the verb To want? 

There seems uo alternative but to suppose it : 
formed from the noun substantive, by simply pre&tinj 
the English verbal particle, (if so I may be permitt^ { 
call it) to, of which more hereafter. 

If such be its fonnation, whether regular or irregnli 
let us not at present decide, we cannot be surpriac 
that its meaning has varied from time to time ; chauL 
rather in accordance with the prevailing under-cum 
of feeling, than with any rule to be found in the 
of things. 

Yet, how many verbs tbere may be, wTiich are 
loose in their construction as this, we shall proltahl 
never know. There are two, which occur to me at tl 
time. They are the verbs To twint, and 7'o tilt? 

The former is supposed to be tlie contracted fiwi 
of twiced, twic'd, or, as it was formerly written, twis't 
whence twist, and the verb To twist. The latter :" 
"the past participle of the Anglo Saxon verb tiltan} 
i. ft To raise, or To lift ujk To till the ground, ' 
to raise it, To turn it up, Atilt is well said of '■ 
vessel that is raised up; but we ought to say To HI 
and not to tilt a vessel." 

This concluding remark of Mr. Tooke'a is, I appm 
hend, equally applicable, nmtafis mutandis, to the i 
we are considering: namely, the verb. To want. Bt^ 
to pursue this question further, will be to anticipaf 
the subject of a future chapter. 



' 80 that from the sume part of the same verb wo obtain, first a n 
BubstantivB «'aii(; second, a noun adjedive gaunt; and tbird,as we e 
presQutl)' ew, in all probability, the verb fa want. See Did. Pvr. p. 3S1. 

' Perhaps the verb To ioiil ia another. 

' WbeDix oomcH the verb lb till, and the Bubetantive tilth. 
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MOE. MOST. 



Lord, my God, tliou hast made thy woDderfuU workea 

80 msQj-. that none can count in order to thee thy thonghts 
towordfi H9 : I would declare and apeak of them, but they are 
fnoe than 1 am able to espresB." — Ptalm xi.. B. 

Mr. Home Tooke's hypothesis of the meaning, and 
origin of m&re is ingeuious, but, we fear, untenable. 

In order that I may not misconstrue Mr. Tooke's 
meaning be shall speak for himself: 

" Though there appeara to be, there ia in reality no irre- 
gularity in much, more, molt ; nor, indeed, m there any luch 
thing a> caprieUms irragularity in any part of language. In 
the Anglo Saxon the verb ma'wan, metere, (To eut), makes 
regularly the prffiterperfect moie, or inowe, (as the prteterperfect 
of tlagan is ihh). and the paat participle, mowen, or Sason 
mtoteen, by the addition of the participial termination en to 
the pneterperfect. Omit the participial termiDation en (whinh 
omiBHion was, and still is, a common practice through the 
whole language, with the Anglo Saxon writers, the old English 
writers, and tke modema'), and there will remain Saxon mowe, 
or English moio; which gives us the Anglo Saxon moae, and our 
modern English word mow; which words mean simply, — that 
which is mowed, or mown. And as the hay, &o., whieJi waa mmcn, 
was put together in a heap ; hence jiguratively, motce was 
used in Anglo Saxon to denote any heap ; although, in modem 
English, we now confine the application of it to country pro- 
duce, such as }tay-tiiow, barUg-moie, &c. Thia participle or aub- 
fitantire, (call it which you please, for, however classed, it is 
still the same word, and has the same signification), mow, or 
heap, waa pronounced (and therefore written) with some variety 
ma, nuB, mo, nunee, moa, which regularly compared, give 

Sasioit, moe moe-er, (i. e. S. mcere) moe-est {i. e. S. mmet). 

Sanion, mowe.,.mow.or, (i. e. S. more) mow-est (i. e. S. moat). 

EnglUhmo mo-er, (i.e.B. more) mo-ost (s. e. S. most)." 

Bnt there are serious objections to this process. For, 
in the first plaee, the past participle of ma'wan is not 

' I very much doubt, whether what Mr. Tooke conofflvea to be IJio 
past pnrticiple divested of the partidpial termination (without which it is 
not a participle at all) is, in reahty, nnything more than the root of the 
verb. But Mr. Tooke was not in the habit of looking on verbs in this 
lisht. 
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imowen, but simply nia'weii,^ just as the past particip] 
of aa'wan. To sow, is sa'wen; consequently, if - 
reject the participial termination en, we have, not 
but ma'w? But this objection is trivial compared wil 
the nest: namely, that ma, and mte never did 
a heap in the Saxon, or, indeed, anything else, besides 
a comparative degree, which we render in English by 
the word vtare. So that, in fact, Mr. Tooke starts by 
comparing a word, which, whatever be its positivcj is 
akeady in the comparative degree. Had he been coiw 
tent with comparing the substantive mowe, and t' 
tried to persuade us that ma, mm, (for mo has no 
istcoce in the Saxon} are contracted forms of ■ 
comparative, we should still have dissented, though 
shoiJd not have felt that so great an outrage on com 
mon sense had been committed. No doubt 
(Saxon uuvst) is the superlative of the comparative i 
but what the positive may have been, we dare 
hazard a conjecture. Mr. Tooke goes on to sayj 
though I warn ray reader to use him cautiously : 

" Mo (mowe, acervua, heap), which was constantly 
used by all our old English authors, has with thie 
modems given place to much:^ which has not (as Ji 

■ Perhaps I ought to a1a1« my authority for this assertdoa : It is Da 
Bosworth's Anglo Saxon Diutionary. 

' We ought to recollect loo, that ntead, Saxon misd, is, as Mr. Toe 
himselT asaartB, p. 685, a verbal substMitiTO, probably of irregular formati 
from the aotoe past purtidple ; m also seed, Saxou amd, fW>m the ftttA p 
tidple Ba'wen, of the verb sa'wan To sow ; deed, Sajton dad, from d6n ' 
do, &0. Mowe may perhaps be tlie root of the verb maV-an, To mow, 
cut ; but I do not see how it cau be formed from the piat partddpla 
otberwiso, where must we look for the root of the verb ? 

' If by mo Mr, Tooke meaoH the adjective or adverb inort, he 
oertiunly wro[^. 

How would it do to substitute much for mo in the following possagt 
"There waa also a revo, and a millere, 

Cant. Tahi. 
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nius, Wormius, and Skinner imagined of Mickle) been 
borrowed from fi.eyako^, but is merely the diminutive 
of mo." Let this stand for what it is worth, I do not 
think it is much. 

The fancied victories of a too presumptive holdneas 
are, in my mind, more to be dreaded, than either the 
apathy of ignorance, or the humbler successes of a more 
diffident enquiry. Men, who will see difficulties nowhere, 
and even concoct a solution, if they cannot find one, are 
dangerous partisans, and render but poor service to the 
cause they espouse ; inasmuch as, by so doing, they lay 
it open to an undiscriminating suspicion. He who at- 
tempts to explain, by some conceit of his own, secrets 
which lie buried far too deep in the tomb of the past 
ever to be perfectly investigated now, should, at least, 
do so in a spirit of modesty, and not attempt to dogmatise 
over tlie faith of other men. 

If in the Sanscrit maJia, great, the Persian mih, and 
the Gothic mnr, much, we see, or fancy we see, the 
word more^ dimly foreshadowed, then it becomes idle to 
listen to arguments, which endeavour to fix the date 
of the word no farther back, than its fancied invention 

the Sasons, Favefe Unguis. 



i 



" Yea tliey worship lieaatB also, which are their most 
enemies, and which are the worat, if they be compared unto 
Others, because they have uone understanding." 

PWisJotii of Sakmoit, 
"Yet peinted was a little furthGrmore, 
How Atbalante hunted the wild bore. 
And Melea^e and many other mo 
For which Diane wrouglil hem uaro and wo," 

KaigM^i Tah. 
' Thompson in his "English Etymons," says, «wre is contracted froEi 
ttie Gothic tnurer, as Gothic mar, iiier, agtiified much or great, and cor- 
retipot"^ wUi Persian mi/itar, from mih, Sanscrit ina^ great. 
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We have here an instance afforded us of the ohsole^fi 

use of ■most, in the sense of greatest; hut until we i 
hetter acquainted with the nature and origin of 
words much, more, and most, we cannot with proprien 
discuaa the question, aa to whether this use be correcf 
Dr. Johnson tells ua, that in his time, most, in 
sense of greatest, had already become obsolete. 

But, although most is no longer used in this i 
ticular sense, its meaning and name are still so i 
defined, that, perhaps, a word or two respecting tlu 
may not be out out of place. 

If we say 

"A man is capable of doing mniit good in his own sphere;"^ 
we mean by "most good," the "largest amount 
good;" in which case, most appears to he a noun bum 
stantive, and expresses, as an accident of its natiu 
the quautityj or degree to which that amount reaches. 

Again : 

1 to ftclmowledge that virtue ii 



I 



In this case, what can we call mast but a nouj 
adjective ? 

Again: 

" He executed the business mott faitbtaily." 

"What noun is most in this case? It is not a not 

substantive, nor a noun adjective. Indeed, it ia difficult 
to say what it is, trnless it be a noun adverb. " Faith- 
iully" espreBBCs the manner in which the business was 
executed; and as most qualifies jvithfidh/, it ought, per- 
haps, rather to share the nature of that adverb. 

Indeed, most, as well as much, and 'uiore, seem to 
he reflexive words, on which are reflected the nature 
of other words, he they substantive, adverb, or adjective, 
expressed, or understood, to which they happen to be 
joined. I do not know that we ought to wonder at this. 
Indeed, the more we meditate on the accidental condi- 
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tion — I had almost said the nature — of our language — 
liow hy artificial^ and in some cases jejune expedients^ 
we have sought to remedy the losses it has sustained^ 
the less will the ambiguous^ and irregular use of such 
words as the above excite our surprise. We must re- 
collect^ that previous to the Norman invasion^ the Saxon 
language was like a stately bark^ fully manned^ and amply 
equiped^ the discipline good^ and containing every resource 
witlun itself. Thus did it encounter the tempest which 
burst over it from the south. But when again^ the storm 
cloud had dispersed, and the bright blue sky appeared^ our 
gallant bark lay motionless on the water^ all her delicate 
tracery gone, her masts splintered and broken^ her sails 
tattered and torn, — a mere wreck of her former self. In 
a future chapter, I hope to investigate more closely the 
real amount of damage done, and the manner in which 
this damage has been repaired. 



That department of Philology, whose concern it im 
that defunct members of Language shall not be entire* 
forgotten, presents, it may be, as few claims as any tffTl 
real interest and utility. Still, however, there is a sort o£ 
idle curiosity, (pretty much akin, I suppose, to that whictl 
ia felt in walking through a museum), which is ni 
unpleasantly gratified by gazing for a while on thoi 
antiquated forms, which were once living words in tl 
mouths of those who spoke them. They have pasBM 
away from this eai'thly stage ; their influence is no longt' 
felt, and other men, and other words, have risen to sappl 
their places. Still, though it may be httle more thf 
mere curiosity, which prompts us to dig up, and examti 
those old fossils, so far, that is, as any direct benefit j 
to be expected from them ; yet, in as much as, while wi 
are thus engaged, we are simultaneously, and almost ud 
consciously, forming an approximate estimate of the drM 
of our language during the last three centuries, t 
investigation, as to its residt, cannot be called, altogeth 
idle. It is only by thus casting the log, while our st 
is in motion, that we can obtain a true estimate of hq 



have met with comparatively few words in ■ 
Breeches Bible, which, since the time it was writte 
namely, the middle of the sixteenth century, have ew 
tirely died out. They are scarcely worthy of a separaiT 
chapter; nevertheless, to avoid confusion, I have give! 
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them a small comei to themselves. In tlie next chap- 
ter I have recorded such obsolete forma of past tenses, 
and past Participles of Verbsj as seemed worthy of 
notice. 

FRAILES. 

" Then Abigail made liaste, and took two hiindi^ cakes, and 
two bottles of wine, and five sbeep ready di'esscd, and fivo iDi.>a- 
sureB of parched corn, and an hundred frniU» of raisins, and two 
hundred of figs, and laded them on aasea."— 4 ft'awurf xxt. IB, 

Dr. Johnson gives two meanings to the word frail. 
It would not therefore be obsolete in his time. He says 
it means : 

Firstly : A basket made of rashes. 
SecowUy : A rush for weaving baskets. 

In the follomng passage, we meet with the word 
in an earlier form : 

Piers the Plowman is invited by Conscience to dine 
with Clergie, where he meets Pacience. "While the learned 
Doctour, however, was eating "mortrews^ and potages," 
and drinking wine, Pacience and Piers are put to be 
macchea " at the aide bord," where, as they can get 

' A kind of soup :— 

1" Ho eet BiBnye soailry meks, 
Mortcews and ptiddyngea, 
Wombe-eioutos and wild brawen. 
And egg€s y-frjed with greoe." 
ombe-obutea" was what we now call Iripe. 

The Coke, in the prologue to Chaucer's "Cnnterbury Tales," is tbus 
described: 

" A Coke tliej liadden with them for the nones, 
To boile the chickcnea and the marie (marrow) bones. 
And poudro maruhant, l&rt and Kutingide, 
"Wet ooude he know a drauKht of London ale. 
He coude roete and seethe and broile and Me, 
Making mortrewes, and wel bake a pie. 
But gret harme was it, ss it thougbte me. 
That on his shinne a mormal (cancer) had he 
For blanc manger that made with the best," 
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nothiiig to eat, they pass the time by cooTersing i 
the disgusting behaviour of the Doctour. 
Pacieuce says, 

" For now he liath dronken bo depe, 
Ho wole devyne soone. 
And preven (prove) it by hir Pocalips 
And pasaion of Seint Averejs, 
That neither bacon ne braun, 
Blancmanger' ne mortrews, 
Is neither lisBh nor flesahe. 
But fode for a penaunt' 
And tJianne eliall ho testify to the Trinite, ' 
And take his fclawe to witnesse, 
\Vh»t he fond (found) in a/rujri, 
After a ft'eres lytyng; 
And but he first lyve be lesj'ng, 
Leve (believe) me nevare aftei'." 

Linet 821fi. 

Oa the word frayel, Mr. Thomas Wright haSTl 

followiag note : 

" The seuond Trinity Coll. M.S. haa " in a forell." Ford ^ 
the Loiv-Latin foreUus, a bag, saak, or purse: afrnyel (fro^ui 
was a little wicker baiiket, sueh on were used for canning fi 
or grapes." 



In the Romauce of ' 
word also occurs. 



Richard Coeur de Lyon," tUI 



" Richard anniiwereth with herte &ee 
Of froyt there is gret plente ; 
E^ggys, raysyns, in frayel. 
And notea (nuts) may serve us fol wel." 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that fiaile ia ( 
a contraction of the earlier foriUj frayel. 



' It must not be suppoited, that the blanomiuiftGr, bere mentioned, b 
any resemblance to the viand which now lieara that name. Hiere is t( 
receipt for middng it in MS. HarL «. 4016. One of the componenti J 
" the brawno of a capon, tosed small" 

' I know not what this means, unless it be " one who is doing penanosb^ 
This satire on tho lumrioua life of the clarg}' h very severe. 
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"And after those days we trussed up our fankh. and want 
up to Hieriisaleui." — Act* ssi. 15. 

In our authorized version this passage reads as 
foUowa : 

" And after those dnj's we toolt up oni' carriages and went 
up to Joruaalem." 

I should much like to kiiow, which of these two ren- 
derings ia moat intelligible to the general reader of tlie 
present day. Both, I suspect, would be about equally sig- 
nificant. In the first rendering, we have a word, which 
has now nearly, if not quite, become obsolete; in the 
second, a word, which, though not obsolete in outward 
form, is, nevertheless, in the sense which our translators 
attached to it, namely, that of goods and chattels carried 
during a journey, unpacked nhen the traveller stops, and 
packed, or trussed up, when he again sets out.^ However, 
it is not our object, or intention, here at least, to draw 
comparisons between the renderings of our own and bye- 
gone versions. Instances, where this difference of render- 
ing appeared to me deserving of notice, will be found in 
another portion of this work. At present, we have to 
consider the v/ord fardel. 

Dr. Johnson refers us to the Italian fardello, and moat 
likely, had it occurred to him, would have traced the word 
a step higher, to the low, or barbarous Latin, fartellum, 
which, no doubt, sprang from _^r(u»i, the past participle 
of the Latin verb/arcib, To stuff, or cram, and as such, 
signified that which is stuffed or crammed into anything. 
But by some the word y«/(/e? has been referred to a very 
diflferent origin to the above, and it will be remembered, 
that on page 48, it was said the substantive fardel might, 

' The word in tbe original is aTrocnixtaauiLcviu, literally, "having iiaalted 
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perLaps, be connected with the Anglo Saxon verb far-an. 
To go. Yet, though there is something plausible in sup- 
posing fardel, like biindU, to be compounded of a verb J 
(in the first instance far-an, To go, in the second, bi.nd-an, 1 
To bind) and the Anglo Saxon substantive, still an English I 
one, dm'l, a dirision, or part, I fear the explanation, ad- I 
mirable on acconnt of the ingenuity it displays, has,..! 
nevertheless, no further claims to our credit. But, why I 
must this natural and pleasant hypothesis be rejected ? 'I 
why must our faith in Mr. Tooke, for I scarcely Deed J 
say that the hypothesis ia his, be so rudely shaken ? Be- ■ 
cause, it is not supported by the testimony of facts, 
borne out by the analogy of the language. It is far more 1 
pleasant, than safe to speciilate in etymology. Indeed, 
etymology does not even open a field to invention, pro- 
perly 80 called, but only to investigation. And it is this 
misconception, which has already laid the foundation oj t 
many blunders, which it is only in the power of a montfl 
extended, and fundamental knowledge of the componentfl 
elements of our language to remove. This is the caoMll 
to which we must attrilmte those remarkable blundere— ■ 
pleasing from their very ingenuity — which Mr. Homel 
Tooke has made. He, who so unmercifully castigated I 
the failings and mistakes of other men ; so unsparingly ■ 
tore down the veil, with which they had succeeded ia^ 
hiding the truth, was himself scarcely more successfiilfl 
than they, when he attempted to finish their task hj^ 
his own unaided imagination. He preferred rather ^J 
solve his difficulties by an ingenious fiction, (take fi^B 
instance, his explanation of the words iani, and hreadg^ 
than to seek for a solution, where a true one could aloDC)9 
be found, namely, in the archives of the language itself^a 
And thus it came to pass, that, while hy his labours hflfl 
has conferred a greater blessing on the literature of hin 
country, than perhaps any man before, or after him, hel 
has by his very ingenuity and independence, introduced'! 
not a few errors, which still remain to be dissipated.! 
Not that ingenuity is unnecessary in the pursuit on 
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etiological enquiry; on the contrary, it is highly necea- 
Bsry. Yet, it is that ingenuity which is of a subordinate 
character, which is eniiiloyed, not so much to assist the 
flights of speculation, and conjecture, as in detecting the 
mdicle formation of words beneath those altered forms, 
■which, through the course of time, and the agency of other 
influences, they have at length assumed. And, such being 
its nature, it is needless to observe, how indispensable is 
a, knowledge of the radicle forms themselves, as well as 
of the principles of verbal formation. We have said, that 
the formation of bundle and fardel, as compounded of 
parts of verbs, with the Saxon substantive dee'l, a part, or 
division, cannot be defended, either by the testimony of 
facts, or the analogy of the Saxon. For, if bundle be 
compounded of a verb {bind-anj To bind,) and the Saxon 
substantive da't, a part, then i/irdle, beadle, &c. may he 
explained in the same way. But we know that the latter 
are verbal substantives, formed by the addition of the 
terminal syllable el, — a formation very common in the 
Saxon language ; — and there can be no doubt, that bundle, 
the Gothic hiiidle, and Saxon hindeh^ is of precisely ana- 
logous formation. Indeed, I do not find that the sub- 
stantive dal is ever compounded with verbs, or parts of 
them; though it frequently is with substantives, and 
particles, if I may use so vague a term. 

It is true that very few of these compounds of dcel, 
a part, have survived to our time ; yet there is one, ordeal, 
which is a till common, though not with precisely the same 
meaning as it obtained in the Saxon. The Sason ordcsl, 
signified "a juat judgment," or, "a judgment based on 
the true principles of equity ;" with ua it has come to 
signUy any trying position in which a man may be placed. 

As for the word fardel, since it does not occur in 
~l Saxon, nor, so tar as I am aware, in the earlier 
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I 



Gothic, there eeeiiis no alternative but to accept the 
explanation of it given above. ^ 

GaiECES. 
" And when he came into the ^eeet. it was so that he i 
bome of the souldiera. for the violence of the people, 

"And when he had given him licence, Paul stood c 
griece), and beekoceil with the hand unto the people." 

Acts sxi. V. 35 and i03 
This word is spelt in almost every posaihie way. Vfoi 
find in Jobnaon, greece, greeze, grieze, and gride j hvi 
Tfhich of the four is correct I do not undertake to ^ay^A 
Johnson himself, seems to think greece is, for he refers t ' 
the other forma to it. He calls " it a neuter substantive^ 
[corrupted from degrees'] ; a flight of steps. 

' TV'orils, such as the laat two we have been conddering, fardel, t 
Qui laViufarieUvai, farhim, and fraile, frayel, from fraellutH, &(x, Bi 
a remark of general importance, since it concerns, not them only, I 
also that lar^ alasa of worda, which are nob to be traced, to any joimitild 
stock, but are the creation of langUHges tiiemsekes not priauur. 
lai^ua^es have, to a certiun extent, a creative power of their own. 
man; words have wa now in use, which are the coina^ of the tj 
How fond we are of modi^rinK the form of a. word which already gugg 
one idea to the mind, eo that it shall, in its altered form, suggest anotl 
idea I Examples of this proeess are afforded by 1 
of nouns in age ,- as mndage, leakage, &0. And, although thlfl C 
live faeultf is principally limited to the modiScation (somelimeB 1 
the addition of terminal syllables) of nouns, already « 
easy to imagine, indeed we know it to have been the case, that dur 
late years, when the arts and manufactures have been making such n 
prt^reas, there have been new words invented to meet the Krowing i 
cessity. In etymological investigation, the superhcial method of n 
finding the same word in a cognate language, instead of tracing it to il 
proper and true saurtie, has been censured ; and I make this i 
ward off a charge of inoonidstency. It will be understood, now, ( 
there is a dass of words, which rif^htly forms an exception to the g 
rulei najnely, those, which are the creation of the language when tl 
ore found, and as entire words, taking their origin thence, albeit the n 
as in the case otfariim, may have to be sought for much further back. Asm 
further illustration of this creative power, I would refer to that large, n 
fiCill increasing class of substantives in ee; as In'afee, lei/atee, and ( 
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Thompson, in his " English EtymonB," says, respecting 
it, " a tlight of steps : French, jresj^ from the Latin 

ijradus." 

Johnson's derivation ia rather too transparent, and 
artificial, to he accepted as at all probable. I think the 
following passage from Chaucer's " Canterbury Tales," 
which I have taken the liberty to quote at some length, 
for reasons, which I hope will be sufficiently evident, may 
do more towards settling the difficulty than pages of 
discussion about it ; 

"There n' is no things in jre* Buprlatif 

^(As saith Seuek) above an humble wif. 
Suffer thy wives tong, as Caton bit (biddeth) 
She shall command, and thou slialt suSreu it, 



' I am not prepared to deny that the French word grei, fomierly 
signifled "a flight of steps," iind so gave rise to the word greeee; yet it it 
mtfartunate, that the only meamog, which is given in modem French 
Dictionaries to the worfffrJs, is "usorti of brown froa-stone." However, it 
ia Mr to ohuerve that lea dsgr&i, is still used in French to denote 
"the steps of a public odifloe;" and it is just possible that yreece, may 
be a corriiptioa of this French word degrei, though not of the English 
dei/reei. 

' Lest the reader should suppose, that here, at least, is a reinnanl ot 
French negative constmction, I have appended the following short passage 
to shew that the usi^ of a double negative is strictly in accordance with 
the rules of Saxon construction. Indeed, to them, as to the Greaks, the 
rule of our modem English gramraariaiis, tbat two negatives destroy each 
other, or make a positive, was unlwown. 

Mid go'dmn mannum uia nager no gold ne seolfer tviS go'des 
mannes freo'ndsoipe niSme'len. 

Which rendered literally would read as follows ; 

"With good men, neither nor gold, nor silver ia not to bo compared 
to the friendship of a f(ood man." 

Sia in the above passage is dmply the contraction of Sason ne, not, 
and it, or gs, 16. And there are not a few other words, which were formed 
in the same way in the Saxon ; some of which, we etlU retain, though per- 
haps, unoonsdous of their etymology. Thus noMghl is compounded of the 
SaioG ne, not, and ahl, anything : neither of ns, not, and aSor, either ; 
need of ne and ea'd. Ea'd signifies prosperity, or happiness, and weird us 
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And yet she woll obey of c 

A wif ia keepur of thin husbondrie : 

Wei ma; the aike man bewoile and wepe, 

Ther as ther ia no wif the hous to liepe. 

I wome thee, if wieely thou wilt werche (work) 

LoTE wel thy wif, as Christ loveth his eherche. 

If thou lovest thy aelf, lore thou thy wif. 

No man hateth Dia Hesh, but in his lif 

He fostreth It, and therefore bid I thee 

Cherish thy wif, or thou ahalt never the.' 

Husband and wif, what so men jape or play. 

Of worldly folk holdeo the sikei'' way, -, 

They ben ao knit, ther may non harm betido,^ 

And namely upon the wives side. 

With face sad, his tale he hath hem told, 

He Eayde, &endea, I am here and old 

And almost (God wot) on my piltes brinke, 

Upon my soul aumewhat moat (muat) I thinke.a 

I have my body folily dispended, 

Eleaaed be God that it ahal ben* amended: 

For I wol ben eertaine a wedded man 

And that anon in all the haste I can." 

Marekanis TaJi 



I 



compounded of M and ^a'^ agnifies the abiience, or reverse of prosperitjr 1 1 
henoB adrersilj, or want. Ea'd aha enters into the compositioii of fl 
ChristiBn or Baptismal names, Edward (bappy keeper), Edmund (1 
protection), Edwin (happr in war), &c. 

' " Cherish thy wif or thou ahalt never Hit." 

i, e. prosper. The verb lb the, which appears to have bean ooi 
enough in Chauaer's time, though it hea since died out, 'ia the rchc of tl 
Saion verb lieo'n, To thrice, Tojlourish, or grotn. 

It occurs in several other paasages : 






inotm 



o may I prosper." I may have oocai: 



the «■!." 
in to refer to this t 



hereafter. 

' Siker 

' " Blessed be God that it shall ben amended" It ia impossible to re 
this line without asking the question, why tbere are the two fomu be ai 
ieit, when, in our time, the former would bare been quite sufficient. T 
ftct i', we have here a vestige, not quit* obliterated, of Ssjon ayntai. ' 
Saxons had no future tense to tbeir verbs, neither have we, however si 



i 
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I tliink there is no doubt, but that the first line 
affords us tlie true clue to the word greece. It is easy 
to understand, liow the early English word gree, signi- 
fying a step, in the singnlar number, would become greea, 
(freeze, and finally, greece, in the plural, to signily a col- 
lection, or flight of steps. In the same manner, we have 
degree, from the French degre. 

It might be thought mere excess of caution, were I 
to hesitate to refer the French word, whatever it may 
have been, wliicli gave us grcf, to the Latin noun aub- 
tantive gradus; and as the subject, to which the question 
properly belongs, will be considered in a subsequent chap- 
ter, I will at present do no more than observe, that there 
is in the Saxon, a substantive grad, signifying a step, and 
oflfer, as a conjecture, that from this root may possibly 
be derived the Latin words gradus, and gradtor. 

ft lAKES. 

' " And the king anaivered and said to the Cttldeaiis, the 
tbing is gnne from me. If ye will not make me understand 
the dreame with the interpretation thereof, ye ahall be draweu 
in pieces, and your housea shall be made a takes. 

Daniel u. 5. 
" Therefore, I make a decree, that every people, mition, 
and languftge, which speake any bla-sphemia against the God of 
Sbadrach, Meshaeh, and Abednego, shall be dntwen in pieces, 
and their houses shall be made a in/tes, because there is no 
god that can deliver after this sort." — Daniel iii. 99. 

I have been able to obtain very tittle trustworthy infor- 
mation respecting this word. I do not know, that it occurs 

prising the assertion may be, in Engliah. "WTiat we call the future tcnao 
is in reality the conjunction of two verba: the first, ahaU, which expresBea 
obUgation, or duty, and is really a present tense; the second, that which 
denoteatbe aciicn, (qa Inoe, in "I shall love") and is nothing mare than the 
infinitivB mood. I shall love, sinnifies, I otae, I must, or am obliged to 
tote ; and only by a kind of acquired usage, eipressea the intention of loving 
(utnre time. So ben in the passaga nbuvc is the Saxon infinitive 
;^almost unaltered), of the verb heon. To be. 
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in any otber paBsages, than the two already quoted 
have 1 met with it elsewhere. It is properly a corruptioa 
of the barbarous, or low Latin word jactio, a casting, 
from the verb jacto, To cast, or throw. Consequently, if 
this he correct, the Buhstantive takes^ would signify a place 
where refuse matter of any kind is cast. 

GRENNE, 

"The proude haTe laide a auare for me, and spread a net it 
oordea in my pathway, and set grennea iar me." — Psalm oil. 6. 



It is needless for me to remark, that for grennea, i 
the above passages, our present version has gi?is. Tl 
difference to the eye is not great, and as I had never mi 
with the word grenn elsewhere, I thought it not unlikelyv 
taking into consideration the laxity of spelhng which stUl 
prevailed, that it was a corruption, or misprint for the 



vtindom 
riththa 



i 



' The mird dunghill, by whioh it has been replaced 
has the eame memung; io sll prabubihty, (in n^ being Gonnected with 
verb dettegas. To knock, To ding ; whence come the substontivea dM, 
and the verb to diag. 

"8«a-nyniphs hoorly ring hie knell 
Hark, now 1 hear them,— rfwifl'— doitj, beU." 
The foUotring are Mr. Tooke's words: 
" Du^ (or as it waa formerly written dong) by 
oharactcrixtic letter v to o, or to u, is the paat tonse. 
porticnple of the verb dyttgan, d^icere. To cast-down." 

But dyngan only means To dung, to manure, nod is rather 
formed from the Saion word diiicg, (which meam not only dujig, but ala9 
ttea-hntai, or falUmi-iaad) than the verb, whose piuit t«Dse ^vee us thA 
ni^itiiative Aung. StiU, in a subject like tlus, the truth of which is boiiad 
80 deep in the remote ages of the pneti it well becomes us to eschew anything 
that saiouTB of prejudice, or dogmatdsm, and to bring to its oonudu-Btioc 
only a spirit of candour and docility, whioh will thnnkfully accept 
' the truth tia U now within our reach, but not be angry, that 
for ever lost. 
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■word ffiii. But a little fiirtlier investigation quickly 
shewed me, that this was not the case, though I believe 
the opinion is still upheld by some. 

The word does not occur in Dr. Johnson's dictionary ; 
we may therefore fairly presume, it had in his time already 
become obsolete. Yet, it is well worthy our notice, if not 
for its own sake, at least on account of its close relation- 
ship to several other words, which are still, and, so long aa 
English continues to be spoken, will he current amongst 
us. Through the long lapse of time these words have 
become bo altered in appearance and signification — have, 
as it were, so receded from each other — that the family 
likeness can no longer be traced in their outward form. 
They Lave now, to speak familiarly, act up on their own 
account, and disclaim all connection with their quondam 
relations. It may appear somewhat bold to assert, that 
this old, and now obsolete word, grenn, is own brother to 
the words yard, yarri, garb and many others ; yet it is 
more than probable that such is the case. Indeed, there 
1 be little doubt that 
Grenn, 
Yam, 

Yard, I are all closely connected with the old 
Yare, \ Saxon verb, variously spelt and pro- 
Garb, j nounced, gearwian, to make ready ; to 
Gear, prepare; to procure; to supply. 

To Gar, 
ips Yorey 

I think it will be easy to shew, that in most of these 
Is, if not in all, the vital energy of the verb is still 
discernible. 

Grenn, is the old Sason word gryn, and signifies a 
co ntrivance, yrppared to catch living creatures. 

}- and yard are simply yar-en and yar-ed, the two 
s of the past participle. 

' "Divernoaa ofPurlej," p. 367. 
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Yam is wool, or cotton prepared for weaTiug ; formerly 
wool only. 

Yartl. The constant use of tbia word alone has led d 
to forget its real meaning' of something, anything, pre- 
pared ; and it seems natural to look upon it, not as i 
participle, but as a substantive proper. Habit has caused 
this inaccuracy. Our Saxon ancestors avoided it by pre- 
fixing the word mete, To gyrd ; tlius producing mflegyrd} 
a measuring rod. And, in later times, the participte 
yard was not used alone, but in connection with the vir- 
tual, and conventional substantive wand ; though this !»■ 
in reality, nothing more than the past participle wattredi. 
of the Anglo Saxon verb wanian, To diminish.' ~ 
our day this use of yard, in its more general and lesB 
definite sense of anything prepared, is, I suppose, pre- 
served in the common word steelyard; that is, a sted 
instrument prepared, not to determine the length in thifl 
case, but the weight of any mateiial. So, also, formecU 
there was the yard-land, or gyrd-landea, (Ut. yard of land 
which varied in different parts of England, but sigoifiei 
in each place a portion of land marked out by the gyr^, 
or prepared measuring wand,' Of course it is impossible: 
to assign a reaaon why yard should now denote a meaeorfl' 
of length only, instead of area, weight, capacity, or whs^ 
not. It would be quite as rational to talk of a yard o( 
beef,* as a yard of tape, insomuch as the word t 
no reference at all to anything. 

Yare, as an English word, is used both j 
perative, and a past participle of the Anglo Saxon a 

' I am not aware whether the length of the Saxon nete-avnl <m 
tame as nur yard wimd. The prefixed Eyllable meie is part of the 

' Bee p. 77. 

' The i/ardland, or uirsale, was Usually the fourth part of the igd^: 
and wouhl, therefore, contain about thirty aores. In snm 
giBt«d of seven acres of plough land and pasture for two 
and ax sheep. 

' See Appeadia; lo this p^. 
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geanotan, To prepare. Thtw, in " Antony and Cleopatra," 
it cxMiurs aa an imperative : 

"Yara, ynre, good Ivns." 

while in Chaucer and Gower, it is frequently naed as a 
past participle : 

" The wind waa good the eliip was yare 

Thei toka lier leve, and fortn thai fare." 

Qou-fT, Uh. b,fol. 101, i>. 2, wl I. 

This Tereus let make his shippes yare 
And unto Greece himself is forth yfdre, 
Unto hia father-in-law gan he pray, 
To vouchsafe that for a month or tway 
That Philomene hia wives auster might 
On Progna hia wife but ones have a sight, 
And she shall come to you again anon, 
Myself with her I will both come and gon. 
And as my hertes life I will her k<?pe." 

Legend of Fair Wonuii, 

Cunt. Tales, line 2307. 



GARB. GEAR. 

Garb, gear, proceed from the same Gothic word gi- 
orva ; Saxon ijearica, or gtara. The reason for tlie 
difference is simply tliis ; garb has descended to us 
indirectly, through the- French, a fact which sufficiently 
accounts for the change it has undergone; while gear 
ia nothing more nor less than the Saxon word itself, 
descended directly from the Gothic. Even in French, 
the word garhe, which ia the parent of the English word 
garb, does not signiiy dress, or outward appearance, so 
much as the " make and rigging" of a thing, in which 
sense it answers more nearly to the English word gear, 
which signifies an equipmeut, or outfit. It would, how- 
ever, be too much to expect, that a word from the French, 
could settle down in a strange land without undergoing 
some modification in its meaning. 




r 
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ested tlies^H 
IB tliat tb^^ 
Exactly for ~ 



But, to return to the word wliich has siiggested 1 
remarks, it may be asked, how it came to pass 1" 
good old Saxoa word gre-n, fell into disuse ? Exactly for 
this reason, that there was another word, perhaps a httle 
more euphonious, to supply its place. Indeed, we have at 
this time, a.d. 1600, two words very much alike in out-a 
ward form, to express the same idea : the wonder is, thaf 
both had survived so long, Qin, which is substituted i 
our version for gren, has the same meaning as the latte 

" The gins of the workers of iniquity 
Hell yaicneth upon them." 

" For Gigas the RSaunt 
With a gyn hath engyoed 
To broke and to bete a-down 
That ben ayiena IhasiiB." 

Vision of Pieroe Ploughman, lint 12561 J 

" He that it ivrought he coud many a gin; 
He waited (watched) many a cone tell ation, 
Or (before) he had done tliis operation, 
And knew fnl many a sele and many a bond." 

Cant. Taha, line 10442.'| 

Whether the word be called Norman, or SaxODj 

merely, I take it, a matter of precedence; for ■ 

can be little douht, that the root of the word gin is t 

be found in the Saxon word " gin," ^ an expanse, opOiiit 

aliyss. It will be seen that, amongst the Saxons, it \ 

not yet obtained the meaning of deceit, or guile, wW 

it afterwai'ds came to do amongst the French and oid 

I selves. Dr. Johnson supposes gin to be derived f 
engine. The absurdity of such a conjecture nee 
demonstration. It is equivalent to saying, that a a 
word may be derived from its compound, and, if t __ 
were the case, as well might trance be called a derivEtive 
of ertfrawce, wrap o£ emorap, &c. 
' WTiBnce comes the Snjon 
2b S/mrn. 



1, wliieh is simply l.liB English Terb 
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" Did Ipili you by any of them wliom I sent vnto you ? 
" I haue dcHired Titua, and with him I haue seiit a brother 
did Titus pill you of any tiling ?"— 3 Cor. xii. 17, 18. 

It may, perhaps, be questioned, whether the word 
jitll ia strictly entitled to a place in this chapter; inas- 
much as, though it has certainly become obsolete during 
the last two centuries, there are one or two shoots from 
the same stock flourishing, even in the present day, of 
which I may mention pillage as one. The following 
Beems the genealogy of the word: The Saxon word pil, 
a pile, or dart (whence the Saxon verb pi'lan, to beat 
with a pestle), gave rise in the Latin to ptlunt, a dart, 
and, I think, to the verb ptlo, To plunder. The Latin 
verb pilo, became piller in the French, whence arose 
the substantives pillage, pilhiir^ both of which were 
once English words, though the former of them only 
has maintained its ground. But, observe, there ia in 
the French not only the verb piller. To plunder, but 
also^iVer, To pound, (exactly corresponding to the Saxon 
verb above, pilan), and the substantives pilier, a pillar ; 
pilon, a pestle, and ptlori, whence comes our word 

Thus, it seems highly probable that the S axon ^i?,— nay, 
let us call it, as it is, the Enghsh word pile (for the 
accent in the former, and the affixed e m the latter, 
are only dift'erent ways of lengthening the t), has given 
words to the Latin and French independently; and also 
to the French, and thence again to the English, other 
words through the medium of the Latin. The following 
plan may serve to make this more plain : — 
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Saxon pi'l, a pile o 



Latin. Fbbnob. 

Piliiiii, aud proliablj, /'i7er, to bruise; 

pilo, to plundor. }iiUe<e,pilon. 



I 

To pill, and pillage. 
" And God amend the Pope ! 
That pjleth holy kii'ke, 
And cljmeth bifore the tjnge, 
To be keeper over criatene ; 
And couDteth noght though criEteiiB ben 
Killed and robbed." 

Vision of Pierce Ploughiit'in, line 13849. 
" ' Thanne is many a. man lost,' 
Quod ' a lewed-vicory.' 
' I am a curatour <if holy kirke, 
And com nevere in my tyme 
Man to me that me kouthe (could) tell 
Of cardinale vertues, 
Or that accounted conscience 
At a cokkes (cock's) fethere, or an hennea. 
I knew nevere cardyiial, 
That he ne came fro the Pope ; 
And we clerkes whan thei come 
For hir (iheir) communea (comraona) paietlL^ 
For hir pelure (fur), and hir palfreyos metejn 
And pilourg that hem folweth,'"' 
' Quoth. 

' A lay-eicsr, I do not know that atij' single pnasaga coHld B 
cJenrer inaiglit into the ancient meaning of lemd, than thiii. 
how much the paiit differed from tho pretent siRuificntion, which ti 
not «i much aimplioity, and ienorance, aa vice and licentiousneBs. 
' "And pilours who follow thein." 

Perbaiia tlie reader is not aware, that all the persons in the 
nmnber indeHnite tense, indicative mood of Saxon verba, end in 8 or (I 
' 4-t tbe time when the above quotsj^ion viais written, about A.D. 136S^.tl 
id not been dropped. 
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HARBEROUS. 



" Boa ye harhenms one to another, without gmdRing." 

1 Pet. IT. 9. 

This word liaa fallen into disuse from much the same 
reaaonj I suppose, as the word gren — namely, redun- 
dancy. The same idea of the mind requires but one word to 
express it, provided it is always the same; and as <jrtn and 
gin were not both requisite, and consequently the former 
yielded to the latter, so harberous and hospitable intimate 
too nearly the same qualification to require separate ex- 
pressions J in consequence, harberous has disappeared and 
hospitable alone remains on duty. It ia remarkable, that 
in both cases, good old Saxon words have been relin- 
quished for words which, if not newer, would at least be 
fi-esher than those they supplanted. 

The verb. To hnrbour, and the substantive I/arhour, 

e formerly spelt Iwberwe. 



I A hostelrie or inn. 
The inn-keeper; hence probaljly 
I of the inn stables. 



HerherweA hym at an bostrie,' 
And to the hostiler" called, 
And Beids 'haue kepe this man 
Ti! 1 come fro the justes; 
And Id! faeire Bilver,' be seide, 
' For aalvQ to liia woundes.'" 

Vision of Pieree Phuffhman, Uhc 
Befelle, that, in tliat eesoa on a day, 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 
Body to iveuden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbuiy with devoute corage. 
At night was come in that hoEtelrie 
Wei nine and twenty into a compagnie 
Of aondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In felawship, and pilgrimes were they nlle. 
That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 
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Grete uhere made ouro lioBtG us evei-ich. on 

Acd to tlie souper sctte he us anon : 

And served us with. TJtaille of the beste. 

Strong was tlie wine, and wel to drink us L 

A Beai0\j man our hoste was TCith aUe 

For to han ben a marshfil in an halla 

A large man he was with eyen stepe, 

A fnirer hurgeis' ia there non in Chepe: 

Bold of hia speche, and wise and wel ytaught. 

And of manhood him laukcth righte naught. 

Eku therto was he righte a meiy man, 

And after souper plaieu be began, 

And apake of mirthe amongea other thinges, 

Whan that we hadden made our rekeninges; 

And saide thuH ; now, lordingcs, trewely 

To ben to me welcome right hertUj: 

For by my trouthe, if that I shall not lie, 

I saw nat (not) this yere swiche a irompagnle 

At ones in this HziaBEitwE, as is now." 

Frologw to Cant. Tain, i 
But we may make a atill nearer approach to the i 
of this word, which is again to be foucid ia the Saxon. 
" The coke (cook) of London, while the lleve apake. 
For joye (him thought) he clawed him n "'" * ' 
A ha (quod he) for CristeB passion, 
Thia miller had a sharp conclusion, 
Upon this argument of herbergage." 

Prologue to the Cohcs Tale. 
Now Jierhergarje is a French word ; that ia. Id 
duced by the j^ormans, and signifies a lodging, 
approaches very nearly to what we must consider 1 
root of this family of words, namely, the Saxon ( 
poand Here-herga, a station, where an army rested ( 
its march, and thence a harbour. Here-berga, 
boar, and Jiere-hergan, To harbonrj are compounded t 

' "And wel to drink us test 
It pleased us wel to drink." 
8o"Him lust to rirle." "It pleaaed him to ride." Leeto, liifte, lu* 
is »D impersonal verb, eigniiying " it pleaseth," like the Latm /mpoI 
It ia the Saion verb Igst-an, To wish, (from the root lysl, love, tu 
tion, deshe), but it does not appear to have been used in a bad a 
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tlie SaKon aubatantive Here, an army, and the verb 
Beorgan or B&rgan, To protectj To shelterj (from the 
root heorg, a hiB, a burrow, or barrow). 

But, besides this subataative ke-rhergage, which does 
not seem to liavc been of much use to us, we have to 
thank our French neighbours for another word of very 
considerable value. 

" The fame anon thurgoiit the town V8 bora 
^ How Alia King Bbiill uome on pilgrimage, 

^B B; herbtfrgeouri that wenten him before." 

^K The Man of Laitea TuUi, tine 5415. 

^^ From the word herherg, closely resembling the Saxon 
HereBerga, our ingenious French cousins made two other 
substantives, Herbergnge, a lodging ; and Herbefgeour, one 
who goes before to provide lodging. From the latter of 
these we are indebted for our pretty word harbinger. 

It docs not appear, that the form harbour has been 
modified by any foreign influence. I believe we have 
ourselves transformed the Saxon htr^ergn into the 
English harbour. In tliat pleasing description of a 
summer garden in Chaucer's " Romaiint of the Rose," 
it is written herborow. 



I 



" Into that Rardin well jrought, 
Wlioso that me coud have brought, 
By ladders or olso by degree, 
It would weU have liked mee, 
For such solace, such joy, and pleie, 
I trow that never man ue seie. 
As was in that placo delicious: 
The gardin was not daungerouH,' 
To Iterhorote birdes many one, 
So rich a yei-e was never none 



That IB, WB8 not sparing. DauHuerowi occurs in one or two other passages 
in this seose. The construction "daungeruuB to bcrburow bjrdeii," Boeiiii< 
to remiud us of tliat of tlio Littiu supine "niala tactu vipers." A viper 
dangerous to handle. 
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Of birdes eoag and braunches grene, 
Therein were birdes mo (more) I «ea« 
Tban been in all the renlme of Fraum 
Full blisful was tlie accordaunce, 
Of swete pitous song thev made, 
For all tbia world U ought gladu." 

GARD. 



J 



" And the imbroidered gnrJ of the same ephod, which shall' 
! upon him, shall be of Uie selfe same worke and stuffe." 
Exodus xsviii. 

Oard is, I suppose, either a contraction of girdle, 
Sason gyrdel, or, more probably, the Saxon word geard, 
an enclosure, itself, which is the root not only of girdh, 
but also gives ns, or enters into the conipositon of, the 
suhstantiTea 

Yard. Garden. 

Garter. Girder. 
Garland. Orchard.' 

SPARSE. 

"As it ia written. Ho liath tpiirnal abroad, and balli givei 
to the poore; bis benevolence remaineth for ever." — 2 Cor. vs.. l>. 

The loss we have snstaiiied here is certainly not i 
serious one. The verb To sjiarse, besides being very 
ill-sounding, would be redundant, while we have the 
more euphonious compound disjierse, and the Saxon 
verb To scatter, 

PIGH. 



Pi'f/ht is the past tense of the verb To pigh, aov 
spelt pitch. The word occurs under the same form ii 

Chaucer : — 

" Out of the ground a furie infernal sterte, 
From Fluto sunt at rcqueete of Saturne, 

' Orchard in the Snxon oH-or^nnl, or wyH-gearS, i. o. a leyTl-sari, 
or ejJuloBed spite for the eultjvnlion of herbs; and then secoadnrily 
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For which bia bore for fere gan to tume. 
And lr?pt aside and foundred as ho lepe : 
And er that Arcite may take any kepe 
Ho pighl him on the pomel' of his hedo, 
Thiit ill the ploise he lay aa he were deii, 
His brest to-brnst«n wiUi bis eadel bow. 
As black he lay as any cole or crow 
So tvas the btood grouaen in his face." 

The Kmijhlei Tule. 

The etymology of the verb To pitch is somewhat 
doubtful ; nor do I see that tliis more aiicieut mode of 
Bpelling it affords us any farther clue. It is worthy 
of remark, that this older form was at this time rapidly 
falling into disuse. Of the many passages in the Bible 
where iu might have occurred, 1 believe this is the only 
one where it docs. 

GHEST. 

" But be knowetb not that the dead are there, and tJiat her 
gh^U are in tbe depth of UelV—Proirrba ix. 18. 

" So those seruanta went out into the higbwayes, and gathered 
together all that euer lliey found, both good and bad : so tbe 
wedding was furnished with ijlietU. 

" Then tbe King oame in, to see the gkeati, and saw there a 
man which bad not on a wedding garment." — Miittk. xsii, 10, U. 

It was only the spelling of this word which attracted 
my attention, and induced me to notice it here. Its 
resemblance to the word ghost struck me as remarkable, 
and suggested a train of ideas, which I hope may not 
be found altogether impertinent to the general character 
of my subject. After all, the resemblance between ghe«t 
and ijhost — and, to trace them still further back, between 
the Saxon gii^t and ga'st, whence they respectively spring ; 
a resemblance which to my eye seemed indicative not 
only of a common parentage, but also of a common 
animation — may be only fortuitous and imaginary. This, 
however, I shall leave witli my reader to decide. 

■, I believe, used only with 
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The earliest torm in which the word guest, Saxon 
gast, appeared as an English word was gest. Thus: 

"Antouy a dares 
Aboute noon tyme 

Hadde a brid (bird> that brought hym breed* 
That ho bv Ivvode: 
And though the gome* hadde a ^wf, 
God fond hem botho." 

VUkm of Piercf PlntjhmuEm, lime 10181. 

It occnrs asrain in Chaucer^s tonching stofy of 
"Patient Orialde:'' 

** A few sheep spinning on the field she kept. 
She wv^lde not ben idel til she slept. 
And when ^e honiwainl came she wolde biing 
Wv^r5<5 and other herbes times oft. 
The whiv-'h <>.e shred ar.d seihe im* hii« liviii^ 
Ar.d luaie hire bed :,ii hard and nothing soft : 
Aui ave s^bo kcrt hive £idies life en loft 
Wi;h «:TorT c r^isftn^e and dilig^enee. 
That ohili ii:av d.-^n to iadnes reTerence-* 

Whai the noble ^[arkis visits h^ liiimUe ooC^ and 
ask$ hor ^ tadx>L^ "^ to take him *^ jks his soa in. lanre^" the 

" X,^ -vr-^icr i> :h:cch ihit she be astcoiieil. 



y.r ~^h;,*h <hc ic.lt^i -v^th ril r*je 






WVr. ibi* ccr re rcor * GT^s^iSe-s "^ acciow wv well 
:m:^. rill to .'Wix-,'* .v_i: wiii tie seaaiz^^ 



^: l^'^i -« \ - "i*,^: v-.;h d iLT ir^ivi iiaatz*: 
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And with that word she gan the liotia to dight. 
And tables for to sette nnd beddts mnlie, 
And peined her to don all that she might, 
Prfiyiug the ohanibErores, for Goddee sake, 
To hasten hem. and fast swepe and shake. 
And she the most uervicable of all, 
Hath every chamber arraied, and hia hall." 

Ibid. 

"It liketh hera to be cleno in body and goat: 
Of min Bstat I wol not maken host. 
For wel ye know a, lord in his household 
Ne hath nat every veaaell all of gold : 
Som ben of tree; and don hir lord service- 
God clipcth folk to him in soiidry wise, 
And everlch hath of God a propre gift, 
Som thia, som that him liketh Hhift." 

TJie Wif of Bathei Tale. 
There is no more reason for spelling ghost with A, than 
guest ; nor, indeed, any reason for either. 

As (juest ia the Sason ffcest, so ghost is the Saxon gast, 
signifying first, the breath, and secondly, a spirit, a ghost. 

Now, is not the soul or spirit the guest of the body; 
and may not the body be considered as the earthly house, 
where a spiritual Tiaitor, or guest is, for a short time, en- 
tertained and lodged, before it wings away its flight to its 
final home — its last abiding place of everlasting joy or 
misery ? 

Such a notion would not be strange to, or even un- 
paralleled amongst the Saxons. 

The word sdwi (our word souT) Is a verbal substantive, 
derived from the verb sdw-an. To sow, because the soul ia 
the germ, or seed, sown by the Creator of spirits in the 
bodies of men.^ And this metaphor was further prettily 
carried out by the Saxons in their substantives sdwl-Mri^, 

' "And the Lord God formed mun of the dust of the ground, aad 
bpealhed into his noutriU the breath uf life; and man benune a living 
BouL — Oenetis ll. 7. 



r 
I 



^^^^Aoi 
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sdwl-hus ; toth which were iiaed by them to denote tlu 
body, as being the repository or chamber of the soul, 
that we see the idea of the ghost or spirit, as the guest c 
the body, was familiar to them, whether, or not, there h 
anything beyond mere conjecture in the external reaem 
blance oi gheM to ghost. 

If, indeed, it be that there is, may we not learn i 
lesson, that our bounden duty is to treat our spiritual 
guest well, and ensure for it, so far as lays in our poweat 
a better home above — an entrance into a happier alx 
when that ateru baihff, Death, shall have laid his distr 
on this earthly tenement, and placed our goods in ae-l 
questratioo.^ 

I hope I shall be pardoned for transcribing the follow- 
ing somewhat lengthy dialogue from the " Colloquies ci\ 
Erasmus." It pursues, and forms, to my idea, no inapt J 
comment to the train of thought which I have alluded t 
above. 

" OhTysnglottits. Although tlie philosophical books of Cioa 
eeem for tlie laost part to breutlie a soi-t of divinity, y«t ih 
wiiioh lie wrote when now an old man, concerning Old Ape, 
certainly soema to me a k6kvcioii aaiuc (b swan-like aongl. as the 
Greek proverb baa it. I have beeii reperusing it to-day, and tbie 
passage I oommitted to memory, because it stands forth pre- 
eminently beyond iJie rest : ' £iit if the Deity should bestow on 
me the power to become a little child, and utter my baby ci-adle- 
notea again, I would certainly refuse the proffered boon : nor, 
indeed, could I wish, now that my course ia aa good as run. to 
be recalled from tbc goal to the starting pUce. For what 
advantage does tliis life afford whieh ia not rather counteiiicted 
by ti-ouble ? Or, if not by absolute trouble, at least by a feeling 
of aatiety or disappointment. For I would not be«'ail my life 
as many, and they learned men. have often done. Nor does it 
grieve me to have lived ; since I have so lived that I may not 
think it has been in vain. And I depart this life as it were from 
an Inn, not as fi-om my Home. For Nature has furnished for us a 
chamber where we may sojourn for a time, but which we must 
not look upon as our permanent abode. Oh ! for that illustrious 
day, when I shall aet out to Join tliat congregation and assembly 

Previoua to this insiiiration the body of man would resemble a now 
houee not yet inlmbit^d. 
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of spirits, and leave this medley of all kinda of TJce.' Thus mueh 
Cato. What Gentiment more lioly tlian thin uould liave boen ex.- 
preBsed even by a Cbriatiati? ***** 

" TlieojihiluD. Probably so; jet permit me to make an obser- 
Tation, whiub occurred to me while jou were reciting tliat pas- 
sage. 1 have often wondered with myself, seeing how all men 
diisire long life, and shrink from death, altliough scarcely any 
one is Imown bo happy, I will not say in old age, but in advanced 
life, who, being asked whether, if he might, he would beuome 
young again, knowing that the same good and evil fortune, in 
every respect, would have to be endured, as had already happened 
to him in life, would have made the same reply as Gate ; es- 

a'aUy, were he to consider all the sorrow or joy that had 
lien him in the years recalled. For frequently even pleasing 
recollections are marred by a certain feeUng of ahaine or re- 
morse, and thus beDome no less painful to the mind than sorrow- 
ful ones. This, I imagine, the very best poets have refeiTed to, 
-when they say, that not until the soul has drunk deep at the 
oblivious stream of Lethe does it feel any regret for the deserted 

" Uraniua. Tliat sentiment is eertainly a beautiful one ; nor 
does it appear to me to admit of doubt. But how much that 
expression, ' It does not grieve me that I have lived," pleased 
me 1 Yet how few Christians so regulate this life as to be able 
to say this of themfielves ! The minority of men think they have 
not lived in vain if, when they come to die, they can leave 
behind them riches heaped together, either honestly or dis- 
honestly, it matters not which. But Cato thinks tliat he hag 
not been boi'n in vain, because, as an upright and pious citizen, 
a faithful magistrate, he bad lived for the iiepublic ; because he 
had left to posterity the monuments both of his virtue and 
industry. What could have been said more beautiful than this, 
' I depart as it wore ft-om an Inn, not as from my Home.' We 
may lodge for a time at an inn until the host bid lis take our 
depaiture. A man is not easily driven from his own house. And 
yet downfall, or fire, or any oUier accident whatsoever frequently 
does effect his expulsion. And, even should none of these ills 
befall, yet to an old man the collapsing walla of his tenement 
ought to admonish him that he must presently leave it. Not less 
elegant is that expression of Socrates in Plato, that the human 
soul is placed in this body as in a garrison, whence it is unlawful 
to depart without the permission of the Commander, or to spend 
any longer time in it than appears good to Him, who appointed us 
to keep it. The meaning in Plato is more significant, inasmuch 
as he has used the figure, or sirailc of the garrison, instead of the 
house : if, indeed, we do but sojourn for a time in the house, in 
the garrison we have our proper duties, which our Commander 
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has appointed us to perform : a simile by no means repugnant to 
Scripture, which, at one time, compares the life of a man to a 
warfare, at another, to a contest. 

** Uranius, But to me at least this speech of Gate's seems 
beautifully to correspond with that of St. Paul's, who, writing to 
the Corinthians, calls that heavenly mansion, which we expect 
after this life oUiav and olKirrvpiov ; that is, a house or domicile. 
But this body he calls a tabernacle, (GrsBce axrivw) a tent. For 
we who are in this tabernacle, says he, groan, being burdened. 
And the same figure is carried out by St. Peter, when he says, 
' But I think it right as long as I am in this tabernacle to put you 
in remembrance, knowing that I must speedily lay aside my 
tabernacle* But indeed what else is that which Christ himself 
tells us, when he say, * that we should so live in watchfulness as 
those who may be on the point of death ; should so be engaged 
in all virtuous deeds as those who will live for ever.* " 



CHAPTER VI. 



Except that the double forms of the past participle in 
en and ed, seem to have been at this time indifferently 
used, it does not appear that the past three centuries have 
chronicled many striking alterations in the inflection of 
verbs. The past tenses which are in use now, were, for 
the most part, in use at the time we are considering. Still, 
there are a few noteworthy exceptions to this general rule, 
which we are hound to notice. They are but few and 
require but little comment. 



STKOOK. STROKE. 



The verb To sirile, which now forms its past tense, and 
merally its past participle in utrucJ,; had formerly two 
iher forms, neither of which corrcsjwnd exactly with our 

"And always, both night aad day, hee cr;ed in the moun- 
(bsb and in the graues, and strook himaelf with ntoues. 

Mark t. 6. 

" Nevertheless, it satasfieth them not that we are in biltcr 
ptiuitie, but tliey have etrohen hands with thair idols." 

Eftlier fnddiliotial portion) eh. xiv. ;t. 

The past tenae, corresponding to straiten, would be 
Hiroke.. Possibly our substantive Mroke, a hhw, may ha^-e 
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ori|^nated &om this form straken, thongli we must 1 
in mind, that the verbs To stn'ke, and To stroke, 
make smooth, were distinct, e\eii in the Saxon.^ 

WAN. 

" Thus Antiocbua man many Btrong cities in the land ( 
Egypt, aiid took away tho spoylea of the land of Egypt" 
1 Mace. I. 

Wanne is also found " Simon wanne the citie i 
Joppa." 

Both these forms are more correct than that at prea 
in use. The verh To win, if properly conjugated would r 
semble the verb To he;/in, making tlie past teiiac n 
the participle wun. Why the past participle ever came i 
be spelt W071 I know not, unless for sake of euphony ii 
spelling. 

The Sasonverb Winn-an is formed from the root «»««[ 
contention, war, labour, trouble. It is by a purely inductisj 
method of reasoning, that the verb To wtn has acqiurefl 
the signification it now implies, namely that of victory, i 
Boperiority. And this in the following way ; 

Winn-nn, as formed from the root winn, signifiea 1 
contend, To make war, To struggle with labour, pain, ( 
anxiety, for a thing: thence, since what is energetical' 
laboured for is in the end generally obtained, it coma 
to signify To obtain. To acquire. To win, subdue, conquer 

' Tile Bason verb Strecc-an, 2b make proaleaie, whence o 
verbs To ilrelch , — 

"IIeg itreched out his hand to the drinke offering." 

Eeclea. L. 16. 
And To flrike, is formed from the root atrec, violence, a Btreteh; i 
StnLcmn, To stroke, is formed from the root atrac, stra'iahi, and l) 
signifies " to make straiglit." or " smooth." 

* Proper mtmea in -wtn contain thia root: us Baldwin, bold in t 

Edwin, happr in war, &o. Winning, however, in the eense of pla 

and wHuome are compoanded of the Saxon word v>i» or i 

" Slmll we never more behold thee | 

r liear thy winning voioe again! 
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Fet is frequently used as the past tense of the verb To 
fit, or as we now write ii, fetch. 

IIOLPE. 

"And after lie was come tliither. he h/Ajie them mueli, which 
had beleeued through grace." — Ada STiii. 37, 

This form is still retained in our Church service : 
" He remembeiing his mercy, hath holpeii his servant Israei." 
Holpen is exactly the old Saxon form of the past par- 
ticiple, and it ia matter of regret that we have suffered it 
to fall into disuse. 

OUGHT. 
This is another instance where time and usage have 
reconciled us to error; or rather, perverted our eyes till we 
no longer recognise it as such. 

Ought is in reality the past tense of the Sason verb 
A'gan/ To own, or Hace. It is remarkable, that the signi- 

' The past tense of daaa is spelt a'ht, which, m very uorreotly denoted 
in sound bj the way in which ought ia pronounced in English. The a' 
has the brood sound of o, Bomewhat resembhng the pronunciation of o, 
in bone, home, rfone; oa in broad, Scuon ira'd, boar, Saxon ba'r; and oe 
in foe, Saxon /o', doe, Swon da', Jte. 

The following passoge, from the Romance of " Sir Guy," may lend to 
throw some hgbt on the meaninR which the verb 7b bob obtained in 
early EngUah. It will he found, I think, closely to resemble the Saion 
verb wot, K) poaeaa, m the signification it at first bore. 
"To the pallaice be yode (went) anon 
And lyKOted down of hia ateeae full Boone. 

»TbrouBb many a chamber yede Eaynbome, 
A knight ho found in dongoon, 
Baynbome grete hym as a knight courtoi^ 
'Who otceth' he said 'this fayre palWce?'" 
Indeed, it seems highly probable, that not only the verb ouglu, but 
aim the verb 2b own, are of modem, and when I say modern I mean 
English, coinafte : the first Irom the past tense a'ht, tha second Ihim the 
pait participle igeit of the Saxon verb igan. To otrn. 

On the probable derivation of the noim substantive, see Appendiii Ut 
this p^e. 
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fication of duty, devoir, ^c, does not appear to have be 
longed to tliis verb originally, but, that it has acquired 
by a kind of inductive reasoning, similar to that notici 
above in the case of the verb To win. 

The past participle of Saxon A'g-an, To own, is a'geD 
whence cornea the possessive adjective own, which is affizt 
to the possessive pronouns my, tky, his, &c. 

" Thou sayeat, that dropping housea and eke sinoke. 
And chiding wives ma ken ineo to flee 
Out of hire oteen houa." 

W\Se of Batli^ TaU. 
"Alae yre forgive the oucrslghts, and fuulta committed td 
thia A&y, and the crown tax that ye ovght iis." 

1 Mace. sill. 89. 
"But when the servant ^raa departed he found one of li 
fellow-servants which ought him aa hundred pence, and he l«(ji 
hands on him, and thratled him, saying, pay me that thou oweei 
Malt. Kvui. 28, 

Use has seized upon thia past tense, and converted ] 
into an independent verb, to signify the obligatdon, gei 
erally moral, by which a man is bound to a certain coun 
of conduct ; while, to disguise thia perversion, a iresh pel 
feet tense, owed, has been coined to supply the place of tl 
missing one. Though no considerations can make thi 
right, which, is radically wrong, still tlierc are reasoi 
which go far in extenuation of this violent procednp 
And foremost amongst them would he that need wHc 
was felt for such a verb as we now have in ougM 
" I owe to do a thing " sounds awkwardj though expreasii 
and correct enough. Even stUl, our language is eomewhi 
poverty stricken for a substantive to express what is somi 
times called "his duty," but which is frequently bett( 
expressed by the French word, " devoir /" though this v 
is as much English as, and more right to be so, than re 
others, which now pass unchallenged amongst ua. 

' The verb is only used in those tenses where it is roquirod: na 
le jirenent^ and yuuiL 
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" But Jehnslieba took Joash, the sun of Aliaz'iDh, mid stiilo 
>iiTii from 8.01011;; the liingea soDnes, that should lie slain, botJi 
him and his nource." — 2 Kings ki, 2. 

SWOMME. 

"Then the aouldiers counae! waa to kil the prisoners, lest 
any of them, when he hud iwomme out, should tl«e away." 

This form of the past participle is undoubtedly more 
correct than onr own : there is no authority, besides that 
of usage, for smum, except in the past tense, and even 
there, swam is more correct.^ 

FOUGHTEN, 
Ab the past participle of the verb To f<jht, is strictly 
correct; it is found once or twice, 2 Mace. xii. 36. 

HURTED. 

" Thou niadest the sun that it hurted not them in tJieh- 
honom-abli; Journey." — Windom of Salomon, xviii. 'A. 

This is the last example I have to notice. It is bnt 
fair to inform my reader, that the above forms of the past 
tense, and past participle, though they do occur, and some 
of them not unfrcqueutly, in the Breeches Bible, are still 
the exception rather than the rule. They appear but as 
the lingering remnants of declining usages, — but as the 
last descendants of a race, which was rapidly becoming 
extinct. 

It will not have escaped observation, that in almost 
every case above noticed the change, which time has 
produced, has been to abolish what are called the strong 
forms of the past tense, and past participle, and snbstitute 
weak forms in their place.' This is much to be regretted, 

' The chiiQges which have toten placa in the verb To tela, noticed on 
page Iia, will ocour to my reader. 

' Weak forms are those where the pa*t tense and imst imrticiplo are 
formed by the addition of the syllable ed to tbo present, an lore, loved i 
lEtroDg forma those, where the past tense and past parljeiple are formed by 
the change of a radical vowel of the verb; as drint, drank, drvak. 
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inasmuch as the creative power of the language is non 
gone, and any defection is uot only permaneDt, but dot 
not admit of replacement. 

We occasionally hear sew used as the past teuse of th 
verb To sow ; " I sew my barley last week." Now I neve 
heard anyone do this, who knew why he did so, or, indee< 
for any other reason, than because it seemed an eas 
natural way of speaking. Nay, further, I have observf 
men of fair education, who ought to know good Englis 
from bad, titter when they heard this word used; and i 
some instances it has been remarked to me afterward 
in private, " Mr. Mangles must be a very illiterate mai 
for did you observe be made use of seiv as the pu 
tense of the verb To sow."^ Strange, that the man wh 
left school when a boy at fourteen, who has done notbin 
ever since but ride young horses, and attend the market 
should, as it were by instinct, speak hia own laoguag 
more correctly, than those whose lifetime has been spea 
in misguided attempts to leam it. Nature, in this casf 

I seems a truer guide than education ; because educatio 
does not touch the sore, and, therefore, till it doee, ca| 
never effect a cure. Language is not independent of tl 
physical constitution of a people. We are in the main bti 
the descendants of those, who in past time assisted to foi 
the language we speak; and instances like the above t 
but the voice of nature re-asserting her invaded rigbti 
Already has the study of Saxon — the only language whk 
can give us a thorough acquaintance with English — ^bee 
too long neglected. Already has this neglect produce 
evils, which, we fear, it is beyond the power of time 1 
remedy. It remains to be seen, whether Englishmen wi 
at length awake to a sense of their true position, ani 
though late, take such steps as can alone check the pn 
gress of that decay, which, is slowly, but surely uuderminin 
the vital energy of our language. 



ne of the tery early Sasoa translations of the Gospel^ Qua , 
rs in the parable of the Sower, " Behold a man went forth 
a he 6owed,"^"fliid W ha sew, foj." 
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Another parallel case to the last ia afforded in the past 
tense of the verb To moie. He would be a bold man, who 
would knowingly use mew instead of mowed. Yet, I have 
heard it done ; not, indeed by men, who know why they did 
it, but, aa before, because it seemed naturaL How perfectly 
arbitrary all this is, will perhaps be rendered more apparent 
Ijy considering a verb where wp- have suffered the strong 
perfect to remain unaltered. The verb To grow, ia to the 
point. How harsh would it sound to hear any one use 
such an expression as "he ffroweil very tall;'' "the grass 
growed fast after the rain ;" and so forth ! Yet, this would 
not he a whit less correct than sowed, &c., except that use 
has established the error in one case, but not in the other. 
Such corruptions as these can only have had their birth in 
the grossest ignorance of the grammar of our language, 
and, if they are to be prevented for the future, it will only 
he prevented by a simple recurrence to the only trust- 
worthy authority in all points of grammatical inflection, 
namely the Saxon language. 

While we confess the truth of those prophetic words 
(with which we shall close this chapter) uttered nearly two 
thousand years ago, by a great arhiter of his own language, 
we should recollect, that the changes which time produces 
ought not to run counter to, but in harmony with, the 
true principles of a nation's language. We willingly 
acknowledge, not only the necessity, but also the con- 
venience of that power of modifying, altering, or even 
inventing words adapted to the particular requirments of 
each successive age, and we shall only be justified in com- 
plaining, if, in these changes, the vital energy is found to 
suffer, or the true and essential piineiples of our language 
to be violated, through mere ignorance, and culpable neg- 
lect in acquainting ourselves with them. 

" It always has been, and always will be, lawful to coin 
a word, stamped with the impress of the current age. 
When the woods lose their leaves at the decline of the 
'ear, the oldest drop off first : just so is it with regard to 
' I, those of great antiquity perish, and those of more 
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recent date^ like young men^ flourish and grow strong. 
Death claims both us and ours : the greatest achievements 
of mortals wiU perish, much less may the integrity and 
grace of their speech escape. Many words, which have 
already fallen into disuse, will hereafter be revived, and 
those which are now held in high esteem rejected, if oidy 
usage shall decree it — usage in whose power alone it is to 
act as arbiter on the laws and forms which regulate our 
speech/^ ^ 

* Hor. Ep. ad. Pisones. 



CHAPTER VII. 



LITERAL CONTBACTIONS.-APOSTEOPHAL GENITIVE.— EE- 
MAEKS ON SOME OF THE CHAEACTERISTIC FEATURES 
OF THE GENEVAN TRANSLATION AS COMPARED WITH 
OUR OWN. 

Wisdome of Salomon, Chapter iiii. 

" But though the righteous be preuented with death, yet fliall 
he be in reft. 

** For the honourable age is not that which is of long time, 
neither that which is meafured by the number of yeeres. 

" But wifdome is the gray haire, and an vndefiled* life is the 
old age. 

" He pleafed God and was beloued of him, fo that wheras ho 
liued among flnners, he tranllated him. 

" He was taken away, left wickednef Ihould alter his vnder- 
ftanding, or deceit beguile his mind. 

" For wickednefTe by bewitching obfcureth the things that are 
good, and the unftedfaftnefle of concupifcence peruerteth the 
iimple minde. 

** Though he was foone dead, yet fulfilled he much time. 

*' For his foule pleafed God : therefore hafted he to take him 
away from wickednefTe. 

"Yet the people fee and underftand it not, and confider no 
fuch things in their hearts, how that grace and mercie is vpon his 
Saints, and his prouidence ouer the elect. 

** Thus the righteous y* is dead, codemneth the vngodly which 
are lining : and the youth y* is foone brought to an end, the long 
life of y® vnrighteous. 

" For they see the end of the wife but they underftand not 
what God hath deuifed for him, and wherefore the Lord hath 
preferued him in fafetie. 

' The reader will observe the transposition of u and v. 
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" Thej fee blm and defpife him, but the Lord will langti thes 
to foome. 

" So tLat they (hall Ml hereafter without honour, and {faal 
haue a (hame ai^ung the dead, fur euer more : for without on ' 
voice {ball be burlV tbem and eaft them down, and Ibahe them A 
the foundations, lb that they fliall be Tttevly wafted, and thaj 
(hall be in forrow, and thotr memoriall Iball perifb. 



Portion of Cliapter vu. 

" God bath granted me to fpeake according to my minde. an^ 
to iudge worthily of the things that are giuen mo ; for he is ' 
leader vnto wifdome, aad tho dircoter of ttie wife. 

" For in his hand are both we and our words and all wifdou 
and the knowledge of the workes, 

" For hec hatb giuen me the true knowledge of the thinga t] 
are, so that I knowe how the world was made, &nd the powers qj 
the elements, 

" The beginning and the end and the mids of the times, ho<fi 
jB times alter, and the ebauge of y« feafons. 

" The eourfe of j* yere, the fltuation of tbe ftars. 

"The nature of lining things, & the furioufnefof beafts, ]P 
power of y* winds, & the imaginatios of meu, y" diuerfities c 
plants, & the vertues of roots. 

" And all things both fecret and knowen do I know ; for w 
dome the worker of all tbiugs, bath taught me it. 

" For in her is y" (piiit of vnderilanding, which is holy. 
only begotte, manifold, subtil, moueable, clere, vndeliled, eaidit,A 
not hurtfuU, louing the good, (harp which cannot be letted, doin' 

Ezehid x\t. 9. 

" I clothed thee alfo w' hroydered worke, and Ihod thee widi 
badgers Ikin." 

Salomon's Song, vi. 3. 
" Thou art beautifull, my loue, as Tirzah, comely as Jerufal»,l 
terrible as an army w' banners." 

I think the above quotations afford examples of all thsl 
contractions, or methods of contraction, which are to I 
found in the Breeches Bible, and which, consequently, i 
may fairly presume to have been in general use at f' 
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Sn-.ger 


for 


Stranger, 


WomS 


for 


"VVomau, 


The 


for 


Them and tlieii 


Coiisel 


for 


CouDsel, 


Amed 


for 


Amend, 



ind many others wliicli might be named, strike the eye as 
Y strange words.* 



time. There is no need for comment on them, being 

curious and arbitrary rather than instructive. The custom 
of dropping the consonants m or n, after a vowel, (the 
omission being marked by a hyphen placed over the vowel) 
sometimes so alters the appearance of a word as almost to 
prevent our recognizing it. Thus : — 



km 
Ul these contractions, as they had no root in the 
__.. amental principles of the language, but were the 
Bpurious invention of a corrupt age ; so, neither have they 
been able to maintain their ground. The same eapricBj 
which called them into being in one age, swept them away 
in the following, and they have now entirely disappeared. 
But not the spirit itself. It still remained behind, one proof 
of which has, I dare say, already presented itself to 
my reader. He must have obaen'ed, that no instance of 
the apostrophat, or syncopated form of the possessive or 
genitive case of nouns substantive has occmred in the quo- 
tations I have made so far from the Breeches Bible. In fact 
there is not one to be found. Thus we learn incidentally, 
that the apostrophal, or contracted genitive, dates at least 
no further back than the close of the 16th century; and 
that, so far from being founded on any fundamental prin- 
ciple of our language, it is, like the contractions noticed 
above, a mere capricious usage, (not, indeed, withoiit its 
recommendation), and so liable, like them, to be again 



' Wbat mar i>^ve given rise to these contractiDns I am unable to ssy, 
i it may have been tlie desire for brevity in writing. It ia Bcareely 
" " ), that they had anything to do with the pronunciation of the 
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MMft mmf bjr tke wlum of poneritr.' Let ns briefly 
" ** sitMic and object t£ thi^ ccmtraction. 



TBI *FO«reOMHL FOEM OP THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

Tlw termination e», or «, affixed to noims substantive, 
to hwKcilte powcwion, or procession, is a traditional rem- 
WWt tif Aofclo Baxon inflexion; a large body of noiuia, 
MflMtMilivfl, in that language, forming their genitive, 
p M iMWw i vB (HWR in thi» manner. When, in the confusii 
ttiiifftl eui^MiCiliid tlic iS'orman Conquest, the distribution 
wl^MiitivMi m-^iirding to their proper declenaiona w 
f!ii/ft$'fttKii. tlie fUMual tenmnations, which distin^iahcd 
|t:|(/MMc ftMilmiNbnN, likowinc disappeared, with the exception 
(4 %\i» gPltitivu cawi of one of them, And thie sole surri- 
VJIHjf MfHtiHHliuri of the genitive, or possessive case, from 
\kW*\n% h6l'tii([tiil in the Anglo Saxon, to a certain clasa of 
»W fti* iwitv nailed nouns substantive only, came at 
\itn%\\\ In lie u|i|>li»il hulineriminately to all.' 'thxta., it 
iU|«()|[)ar as ufiiTfict to Biioftlt of " a week's suspense," a 
Itliiijllum'H wealth :" of "a youth's intemperance," a 



' " Pnrrest of feyffl, lady min, Tenua 

Dmigbler or Jovb and spouse nf Vulcanu?, 
Thou giader of the moUDt of Cithoroo. 
For tbilke love lliou liaddcKt to Adon 
Have pitee on my bitter Uret smert. 
And take myn bumble pmer to Uiin herte." 

The KiagUa Tale, Um SH 

' In Prance, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where the t 
cnmpoucid of the Teutonic and Latin elomente principolly, tho ii 
rmuns hns been itill more oflcctually de»troj-ed. Not only are there i> 
liiiue caaes, but even the nominative case of the noun itaalf ii 
III many instances, from an oblique cage of the Latin n 

The Italians have, it ia true, preserved, i 
manner, the Latin nominative. But the Spaniardi and Partuguea 
adopteil the nmiBative form ; while in the Provincal, M. Rajnouaid I 
. iLiJ. .iiuured to shew, that tho nouns were fonnod from Latin saM^ 
■:ii :'', ilepriving them of thoEe tenninotions which marked tl 
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smitli's anvil," &c. : aud ao indeed in English it may be ; 
yet, from the aualogy and teaching of the Anglo Saxon, 
it appears, that only the latter, in each of the above com- 
parisons, ia correct; the nouns "week," and "youth" &c., 
never having made their genitive in s, or e#. Nor must we 
suppose, that the older and uncontracted forma of the 
genitive, such for instance as " smithes," " kingdomes," &c., 
as they would have been written in the Breeches Bible, are 
a whit less correct, than our apostrophal form now in use. 
For the priucipal utility of the apostrophe seems to lie in 
its enabling iAe e^e at once to detect whether the genitive 
singular, or plural, is intended.' It does not appear to 
indnence the pronunciation, and can, therefore, be of no 



that is, from the root. Thua, from ahbaf-en wn^ fomed abiat; l^om 
infani-en, iafanl, &c. 1 have no luugiiaintuDce with cither the Spanish or 
Portuguese langunge>i, and ara. indebted to U. da Sismondi for what I 
have Bfiid respecting them, aa aim fur the foUowini; oxumpleH which will 
serve aa iUuatmtJons : 

^^L^JidfM. Italiaii. Spaniih. I'ortagueie. 

^^■Pciill ocobi (^109 (Dculoa) oitbos. 

^^HDccili iHeli ei«Ios ceos. 

^^Hvlwiidium gioia gozo goza 

^^■'> If it oould be shewn, that, previous to the introductian of the Apos- 

^^^^ the univeiBal and acknowle^ed fona of the genitive bod been in 

^^Fand not i, then it might have l>een urged, that the apostrophe wax 

^mtroduoed for the purpose of ahbroviaiioiL Thus, if the genitive of camel, 

&C., hod been cameles, then certainly it would have been both more 

convenient and euphonious to have spoken of "camel's hair," than 

"camelN hnir." But this was not the ra^e, as the following passage IVom 

Uie Genevan Version will show : 

" And this John had his garment of cuneLi b^re, and a girdle of 
aldtme about his loynes." — Mail. iii. i. 

Euphony had been consulted long previous to the ummfioH of the 
apostropbal form of the genitive ; its invention therefore dill not confer 
Buy advantage in this respects Where the old genitive in « is found, as 
in Hagdomei for kiagdomg, it is because the nomiDstive case was spelt 
with the ttiml e, and not because the genitive was formed by adding another 
syllable to the noun. The ea would not bo pronounced in kingdome> any 
more than in out more modem kingdonCs. 
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assistance to the ear.^ For instance, if we speak of " 
ChurcL's Ritual," the syncopated e is uot the less sounded 
in the pronunciation of Church's, hecausc it is syncopate ' 
nor, on the other hand, in such instances as theaei ' 
man's actions," " a woman's fidelity ," does the apostropd 

indicate the omission of e ; for this simple reason, the \ 

was not according to English usage, previous to the intro- 
duction of the apostrophe, missing.' 

The use of the apostrophal genitive is, no doubt after 
all, of some value as an artificial adjunct to our Language. 
Alas ! that it should require so miserable a shift as tliis to 
repair the damage it has sustained. But, since we have 
had the ill luck to lose our Donet, let us be thankful, that 
artifice has in some measure made up for our loss. Only 
let UB be ehary, as well as charitable, iu what we say about 

' For example, " the princes power," " his friends advice," would bea«' 
OD ambigiiilj m to number, which the apostrophe would at onee diopal; 
rinoe itfi poMtion before, or after the fioaJ s at once indicaten whether the 
singular or plural number bo intended. 

* The following is what Kr. Thomas Tyrwhitt aays on the use ol 
apostropluJ Remtiye in Home words;- 



"Ab 



3 the present method of eitpresaiDg the eenitiTe a 

'""" "■ "' """ " "~'i of syncope. ._ 

' the nilditiun b 






ending in », by adding another *, ». 

Theseua'a, Venus'a, kn. It aeema ibaurd, w 

to be pronounced, or not. In the first case, the e should not be cot a 
iu the seoond, the t is quite auperfluoua. But the abfiurdity of this pi 
is most sfrildng, when the gemtiyBfl of mosuaallable nouns are thus w 
sa ox's horns ; an ess's oars ; a fish's toll ; St James's Park * notwitlu 
that the e, wmch is thus directed to be cut out, is eoostantly and nei 
to be pronounced, us if the severaL words were written at length : 
asses, fishes, Jameses," 

This is quite true; but Mr. Tyrwhitt escapes the tiuettion o 
biguity by the preposition of the singular article, or by the nature o 
evimples olherwtse. Let us reject the indefinite article Qn this m 
Dtte as to the number of the substantive) and take, either no ftr 
the article tix ; vre shall then see, that an ambiguity arises both to t|w Ig 
and the ear. " The asses ears," may mean tl 
"The Sehes (,kiT fishes is as correctly the plural of fish as duiea otS 
scaled," the scales of one fish, or of more. In these, and eimiii 
the utility of the apostrophe is apparent; though, at the si 
should Lhinic it doubtful whether this was the true motive of I 
ilo our language. 
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English Grammar. Let us not be told what is light and 
wrong in speaking and writing by dogmatic pedagogues, 
who, having lived only in their own days, have no con- 
Bcience of better, and would fain have us believe, that 
usage imparts to their doctrines the sanctity of truth. To 
usage, indeed, we must and do conform, for it has become 
our inexorable fate ; but let us not take usage for our 
standard in the investigation of essential truth, nor suffer 
necessity to assume the garb of reason. Rather like the 
captain, whose vessel having slipped her cable is now borne 
by the force of the current he scarce knows whither, let us 
caudidiy acknowledge our unfortunate position, but still do 
our best to keep our craft together, and repair, so far as 
possible, in the calm the damage it sustained in the storm. 



I believe, though I am not quite certain, that I pro- 
mised my reader some remarks on the comparative merits 
of the Genevan and our own Version in point of transla- 
tion. I could well wish to have avoided this invidious task 
altogether; and that for several reasons. I am not afraid, 
indeed, that our own Version might suffer from the com- 
parison on the whole ; but I think, that anything which 
tends unnecessarily, or unprofitably, to throw the slighest 
discredit upon it, and so undermine the revereuce and 
authority it has so justly earned, is a thing of itself to be 
specially avoided. It would be a mere idle conceit on our 
part to attempt to add to, or detract from, the reputation 
our present Version enjoys, either in point of translation, 
or composition ; for the subject is one now beyond the 
reach of individual criticism. But, in addition to all this, 
my reader must long ago have detected the real object I 
have had in view in perusing my old Bible ; he must have 
seen, that it has been rather to draw out a comparison 
between the English in that day and our own, than 
between the relative merits of two Bible translations; and 
that consequently I should he likely to pay but small at- 
tention to passaees which presented nothing akin to the 
object ly' 
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Prom the brief and disconnected nature of the extract 
I have made from the Genevan \''eraion, it would be t(H 
great an asaumption to suppose, that any very clear couceoj 
tion of its general character could have been gained. Ya 
I think the reader cannot fail to have been struck with | 
clnmainesB of style, and a want of finish, from which c 
Version is nearly, if not quite, free. Nor should this s 
priae us, when we take into consideration the hun 
manner in which the Genevan Version was executed, 8bA.M 
the difficulties which attended that execution ; that it n 
the work of a very few men, and they intent rather on 
supplying spiritnal food to the half-famished legions, who 
had just broken from their necks the slavish yoke of 
Rome, and were now crying out for the bread of Life, than 
to produce a translation whose literary merits might stamp 
it a master-piece of the English language. This being the 
ease, we can be neither surprised nor disappointed, that its 
style of composition is less elaborate and pohshed, thm j 
that of our own. But leasing this conclusion, which a" 
all is one of trivial importance to us, to be supported 1 
the extracts already given, we turn to consider auoA 
point, in which it seems to us the Genevan Version < 
trasts favourably with our own. It is in point of transla^ 
The passages I intend to bring forward in support of B 
position, though few, are still, 1 think, sufficient to suppc 
it. I would have them regarded, not so much for t 
intrinsic importance above others which might be adduce 
in support of the same argument, as for their generic (' 
racter, and as typical of that spirit which actuated 1 
labours of the translators. 

In the gospel of St. Mark, ch. ix. 47., I find a rendc 
ing which seems far less likely to create misunderstaodinj 
I do not say in the minds of educated people, but of t" 
mass of readers generally, than the rendering of the k 
passage in our own Version. It runs thus : — 

"And if tliine eie came tkce to offend, pluoke it out: 
better for then to goe into the kingdoiac of God with oni 
thaa Jiauing two eies to bo cast into hell fire," 
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No misconception could possibly arise here ; wiiilc the 
passage as it reads in our Version "if thine eye offend thee" 
only yields its true meaning by a wordy explanation, that 
to offend means, ta came thee to offend.. Some of my 
readers are doubtless aware, that the word in the original, 
rendered by " offend," signifies to place a stumbling block, 
in the way, and so to occasion a fall,' Now, wliatever may 
have been the acquired meaning of the verb. To offend, 
when our translators used it, fand from that which it bore in 
the earlier quotation above, it seems fair to infer, that its 
meaning did not differ much from the present one) it is at 
least certain, 1 think, that neither its classical meaning, nor 
that of our own day, justifies the use to which it is put 
in our own Version. 

The following instance is one of a similar nature to the 
last, and seems to me strongly indicative of the different 
characters of the two translations. I place them in juxta 
position, that the reader may himself strike the com- 
parison." 

Fraent Mendermg. 

"Talte therefore no thought for the morrow: for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of Itself. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof."— Jlfa(i. vi. 34. 

K Genevan Menderinij, 

"Care not then for Uie morow for the morow shall care for 
felfe : the day hath enough with his aivne griefe,"— /6i<i. 

^ SffoKhoXI^v, from oK^iiSa^ou, a ritunbltag hlock^ or caase of offence, 
from "ti^m, Ta limp. Is it possible, that the tninslatorB attempted to 
tmnater, for the first time, the rioh meaning of the Greek wonl, to 
aaother, which, neither as a Latin word (offendo), nor an Eni(lish one 
lb (tffenrf, could legitimatelr receive it P If so, the attempt wan a Mliu'e, 
or at least has became one, 

* Orig. Mtj aZt fi.epiiiiriin}Te eli -rilv Supiav' >J yip Aupiou /ifpi/iu^irti 
Td iairrqs. ipKerSii -rg lipSpa fl naxia iurijs. The reader muBt judge for 
himself whether the dative, -rg li^t'pn, which bus no refbrenoe to future 
Ume whatever, is appropriafoly rendered in English by "uato the day," 
which saems naturally to refer the mind to the morrow, ■Wju Sapim, the 
last mentioned. 
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I ask firatj are the imprGssions, which these rendering 
make on the mind, identical ? If they are, I have dona 
If not, let us consider them further. 

The whole question turns on the meaning, which i 
conveyed in our Version by the words "sufficient i 
the day." Unto what day? the present, or some futun 
day,- — or the morrow in short ? And to onr mind, both tf 
context, and the wording "unto the day," unmistakabl 
suggest some future day. So tliat the meaning of th 
whole passage would seem to be aa follows : " that pro 
vision against a future day of trial is of itself an evil, and 
therefore, to be avoided, as constituting an additional t 
to the trials of the morrow." Such seems the impressioi 
which our rendering leaves on the mind. We have bee 
told, often enough, that the injunction "take no thowght 
for the morrow," implies no anxious thought. Yet surd.y, 
if provision against the trials of the morrow be in itself ai 
evil, it were well to take no thought whatever, but abso 
lutely to leave the morrow to take thought for the thing 
of itself.^ Happily, the words of the original demand d 
such construction aa this. It is the present day which w 
are commanded not to burden with the cares of the futu 

I would not assert that the passage, aa it stands in ou 
own Version, is absolutely incapable of the construction 
which it bears in the Original and the Genevan Versions 
still leas would I say, that our own rendering is not sup 
ported by the Original. On the contrary, it would be dim 
cult to imagine a much closer imitation of the passage, as : 
stands in the Greek, than the words, " sufficient onto ti 
day is the evil thereof" afford. So literal, indeed, is tb 
translation, that though written in English characters so 

' Tbo word in the Gceek, fie/n/icia,, wliich ia rendered in oor venic 
by " To take thoi^lit," would perhaps, be batter espressed \ij tie verb, ! 
diairact; "do not dietraet jourselves about the morrow." "Curte," it h 
bead well said, "ammum diverse trahunt," "cares distract tbe mind,"!! 
the same filing, or sentiment is bound up in the composition of 1] 
verb lup'iwav, or rather, perhaps, the noun aubstantivB |n,j[fuin, whidi 

d from the verb ifipi*. To ditiide. Henoe, by etymology, fpi^ 

% Kbich lijfe anxiouB care dulracti tiie mind. 
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words, it continues in construction and idiom as mucb 
Greek as ever. And the result, as might have been an- 
ticipated, has been to introduee into the English an 
ambiguity, against whieh the more grammatical, and de- 
licately organized structure of the Greek was alone a 
sufficient safeguard. The transference of idiom, or a due 
allowance for the different idiomatic usages of languages, 
as much requires attention, on the part of translators, as 
the grammar of the languages itself. 

Let us look briefly into the context of the passage, and 
endeavour to learn what was the lesson our Saviour was 
endeavouring to inculcate. It is clear, he wished to show 
his disciples the folly of giving way to anxious thought 
about the future. "Which of you by taking care," Le had 
said only a short time before, "is able to adde one cubite 
unto his stature? And why care ye for raiment' Learne 
how the lilies of the field doe growe : they are not wearied 
neither spin." And then he adds, " But seeke yee first 
the kingdome of God and his righteousnesse, and all these 
(minor] things shall be ministered unto you." In conclu- 
eioD, he warns them against that anxiety abont the future 
which is the offspring of distrust in their heavenly Father, 
and tells them, they will find each day bring with it its 
own load of cares and sorrows, which they roust not seek 
to augment by adding to them the imaginary evils of the 
fiiture. Such seems the obvious meaning to be gathered 
from the Genevan rendering ; a rendering, which it seems 
to us is more accordant with the original and the context, 
than our own ; while, at the same time, it makes a more 
powerful appeal to the feelings and esperience of oiu- every 
day life.^ 

In the following passage, though not in itself of much 
importance, the balance again seems to favour the freer 
Genevan translation : — 



I It also Ijiiopi out the meanine of the injunction, "take no thought," 
R very cleat and forcible mnnner. 



ISO 
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My reader will recollect, that our version reads " 
end of the Lord," instead of " what end the Lord made.^ 
I think there can be no doubt which of these two readio 
is the better. Indeed, " the end of the Lord," i 
liah, and, like another instance we have noticed, reqiii 
to be paraphrased before it becomes intelligible, 

The passage, Matth, xxiii. 24, which in our version i 
incorrectly rendered "which strain ai a gnat and awalloi 
a camel," but more correctly in the Genevan version, !:_ 
the words, "which straine out a gnat, and swallow a 
.camel,"^ has no direct bearing on my argument. But 
the examples I have quoted, though they are few in num- 
ber, are I think, sufficient to justify our arriving at one 
great and important conclusion, with respect to the ^^3 
ferent spirits which animated the translators of the Gene^^| 
and our own version ; namely, that the translators of ^HH 
former used greater license, and followed the original witS 
less of verbatim accuracy, than those of the latter; that 
the effect of this has been to render the former more per- 
spicuous, generally speaking, to the mass of readers, and 
freer from obscurity, than our own rendering, where, hy 
a perhaps too close and timid copying of the original, the 
translators have not at all times succeeded in emancipating 
their translation from that amhigiiity which Greek ididi 
will sometimes introduce in English. 

It is easy to see, that much might be said on eiiS 
side of this argument, 

What the Genevan translatoi-s gained by the i 
parency, if I may use such a word to express my r 
of their translation, it is possible they might lose i 
curacy : and, on the other hand, what little our owi 
version loses by its occasional obscurity, may be amd 

' Oris. t6 Tekas Kvplau: literally, "the end of the Lord." 
Buppose this a tranalation, is to suppose the English genitive ibsb 
in its gigniflcaitioa as the Greek. 

' See this pnasHKe discussed in Dean Trench's " EiiKlish, Past and I 
." Note to p. 345. 
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compensated by its cloae and truthful resemblauce to the 
original. We shall do well to recollect, too, the diftereut 
circumatauces under which each' translation was made. 
"While the Genevan version was the work of but two, or 
three, men, whose ^■iews on religion aud theology coin- 
cided; our own, on the contrary, engaged the labour of a 
very much larger body of men, amongst whom, it is absurd 
to suppose, no diversity of opinion to have existed.^ And, 
in cases where this diversity of opinion manifested itself, it 
is clear, that the readiest way of over-ruling it would be 
by rigidly adhering to the original. Nor does it appear 
there was much to be regretted in this method of settling 
differences ; for the error, if any resulted, was in the right 
direction. No party could feel its own particular views 
impunged, nor, what was of far greater importance, succeed 
in wresting any passage in favour of them ; while the ren- 
dering adopted was throughout so close as almost to 
constitute it in English a fac-simile of the original Greek. 
And while we are proud, and justly so, of this spirit of 
integrity, which characterizes our version, the regret may 
not he unpardonable, that, owing to it, some few obscure 
constructions have crept in to puzzle the simple reader. 



I The number of men engaged in the Iflsl was Ibrfj-seven. Tliey wore 
divided into six companies ; two of which sat at Westminister, two at 
CamtHridge, and two at OiTonl Acoording to rule (9) or the code which 
Mgulaled their laboura, m »kiq aa one company had dispatched a hook, 
tkey were to "send it lo the reet, to he considered of aeriouslj' ii[id 
judidoualy." 
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fiN TIIM MEANING AND CONSTKl'CTION OF THAN. 

1 nm not aware, that any attempt has hitherto been 
liiniln 111 fiXjilain the meaning and construction of the word 
THAN. I, therefore, feel somewhat diffident in offering, for 
Mi(i lirnt time, such an esplanation to the public. For I 
Hni iiiHured, that, if there yet remains amongst ua any 
rnKHt'il for the accurate determination of the principle at 
niir Language, — any censorship over its integrity, — ^my 
(iliHcrvations and arguments will have to pas8 through 
tlic ordeal of rigorous criticism. 

But the man whose intentions are honest, and whose 
motives are sincere, has, after all, but little cause to dread 
the scrutiny of the critic : for, if his strictures are just and 
true, they will carry conviction, first to the mind of hiia< 
whose work is being tested ; and if they are false, they lose' 
their sting, and call rather for pity or contempt, than anger 
or concern. As I am conscious of no personal motive, I 
may the leas anxiously await the trial, — the more i 
tentedly abide the result. 

The abstract nature of this enquiry will, I fear, tend tO' 
rob it of some of the interest, which it might otherwise 
possess, and which I feel it deserves. Yet, this objectioa 
is one which lies with almost equal weight against all' 
questions relating to the economy of words ; and on this 
account alone to refuse such questions our attention would 
argue an indifference to the forms of correct speech, and 
the rnles of true conBtruction, which I should be loath to 
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r There is, perhaps, no word in oiir daily vocabulary, so 
quently used, so little understood, as the word than ; 
no word whose original signification has been so entirely 
obscured by the encrustation of time, and so entirely neg- 
lected by the excavators of the English language. 

For a length of time before the present solution 
occurred to me, I felt, that the unsatisfactory state of our 
knowledge of tliis word was not only a thing to be de- 
plored, but one, also, which demanded our carefol attention. 
I viewed it in the light of a disgrace, to be constantly 
using a word most useful, indeed, — nay, indispensable in 
oar daily intercourse, — but which, beyond this, seemed 
shrouded in inscrutable mystery. The word had become 
a mere sound significant, whose oflSce was definite, and its 
effect uniform, producing a fixed idea, (if I may use the 
'ord in this sense ; perhaps better, operating consistently), 
the mind, yet revealing nothing of the mechanism 
Lereby the effect was produced, the impression formed. 
"Whether, or not, the explanation, I shall presently 
offer, be sufficient to remove this objection, I must leave 
to my reader himself to determine. By way of caution, 
lest he should form too great expectations, I would have 
him remember the very early period to which it is ne- 
cessary to revert, for the supply of our materials ; a 
period, since which, it would be strange indeed, judging 
the analogy of language in other respects, if no 
ifications in usage, and construction had taken place, 
following is what Dr. Johnson aays respecting the 



■' Than. adv. [Banno, Sax.] a, particle placed iu comparison 
T the comparative adjective, or advert), noting a lesa degree 
' ; c|uality comparod in the word that follows Ih'in."' 



* Uvea this is onl; conditionally true, as ma; readily be 
le or two examploa, and applying the above tesl^ 
"■Wisdom is more predoue than rubies." 
The quality compnred in thia e^iample is clearly (pretiuui) i) 



^_3roi 
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To infonn us that than is a particle plnced in com- 
parison after the comparative degree of the adjective, or 
adverb, I suppose amounts to much the same aa telling na 
what we all knew before. A particle, too, is a term more 
convenient, than exi)bcit ; inasmuch as it is useful in the 
arts and sciences, as well as in supplying a name to some 
part of speech, in more languages than one, of which 
nothing is known, and so at the same time afibrding K. 
fitting pretext to hide our ignorance. ' 

Richardson was not less lucid than Johnson ; but be 
had this advantage, that he expanded bis remarks into two 
or three times Uie bulk, which had sufficed for his pre- 
decessor. 

That Mr. Home Tooke bas offered us no remarks on 
the word, is surprising. It could scarccJy have escaped 
his attention ; more especially as he approached very near 

■ the heart of the difficulty, when he attempted to explain 
the origin and meaning of the definite article the, and' 
tlie demonstrative pronoun that. 

And now, since it seems we shall meet with but small 
help in our difficulty at the bands of those, from whom we 
have been accustomed to expect it, let us tiing aside these 
artificial supports, and strike out boldly for the shore. 
Ptahn SIX, U. 10. 
"The few of tlie Lord is cloano and endureth forever: the- 
I jndeioeDtH (if tlie Lord are trueth: they are ligbteous altogether.- 
"And more to be desired then golde. yee., tlim much, fine 
I guide ; sweeter also then bony and tbo bony eombe." 
Ptalm cKix. 0B, 103. 
"By thy oommBdements thou bast made me wiser the' mine 
wnemioB : for they '"' 




** Solilade is less irksonie, than the company of a braf^arj." 

cftse irkEomcness is tbe ciusUty compared: but, in^teitd oT bdHK 
n the word which follows than, it is, ou the contrary, Krealer. 
' CdDtncKoQ '' 
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" How sweete are thy promises unto my mouth ! yea, move 
then hony uuto my mouOi." 

It -would be easy to mitltiply quotations, but these will 
suffice to shew, that, at the time we are now considering, 
then was commonly written where now we fihould write 
thfin, "With us tl/en and t/inn are words of widely different 
signification : eo different, indeed, that we are apt to over- 
look the fact, that in reality tlkey are the same word, 
differing only in acquired signification and spelling. In 
the early days of English literature t/utnne, or t/iau, was 
coinmonly used for then. 

" ThuTUie drough I me among drapiers, 
My donet' to Icme, 
To draw the liser* along, 
The longer it eeemed," 

VUioa of Pierce PUiutjknmn., line aOSl). 
" TliannB loked up a lunatik 
A leene thjng with-alle, 
And kneeling to tlio ting, 
Clergially' he Heide, 
' Crist kepe thee, sire kyng. 
And the kyng-ryche* 
And lene* thee lede thy lond, 
So leaute thee lovye, 
And for thi rightful rulyng 
Bo rewarded in hevene,' " 

Ihitl, Um 245. 
So also in Chaucer, than and thanne are used, 
^nld say, adverbially for then. 

" Now was there than a justice in that toun, 
That governor was of uiat regioiin." 



tend,! 



Tlie Saxon word nee, aigniliius domiaian, alUl surrives 
6 word hU^pric. 
• Literally, "lend thee," i. b. "ptant tliec to leJe the loud." Lene for 
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" A- lecherous tbing is wine, and dronkeuesse 
Is full of striving and of wretchednesae, 
O dronkan man, disfigured is tliy face. 
Sour is thy breth, foul art thou to embraoe ; 
And thurgb tb; dronken nose semRth th<i soun,> 
Aa though thou saideat ay, Sampaoun, Sampsoui 
And yet, God wot, Sampsoun drank never uo wi 
Thou fallest, as it wore a stiked swine; 
Tby tongo is lost, and all thine honest cure, 
For dronkonesse is veray sepulture 
Of mannes wit, and his discretion. 
In whom that drink hath domination, 
He can no conseil kepe, it is no diedo.' 
Now kepe you fro the white and fro the rede, ' 
Aud namely fro the white wine of Lepe, 
That is to sell iu Fish sti-eto, and in Chepe. 
This wine of Spaigne erepeth pubtilly 
In other wines growing fast by. 
Of which there riseth swiche fumositee, 
That whan a man bath dronken draughtcs tbre 
And weneth that he ho at home in Chepe, 
He is in Spaigne, right at the town of Lepe, 
Not at the Bochell, ne at Bardeux town; 
And thamia wol he say Sampsoun, Sampaoun." 

The Pardonera 1 

Than was also used in the sense it now has, for t 
purpose of comparison : — 

"For though a widewc badde hut a shoii, 
{So pleasant was hia In principioj 
Yet wold be have a ferthing or ho went. 
His purchas was wel better than hia rent. 
Somewhat he lisped for his wantouueHse, 
To make his English Bwete upon his tonge;' 
And in bis harping whan that be bad songe. 
His eyeu twinkeled in his bed aiigbt, 
As don the steiTes in a frosty night." 

ProUiijue to C'lni. TnUt. 



' "Appearelh the sound." 

' Brede signifies /eai-j doubl. " It is no drede," I bu 

CTB is no doubt." 

■ I lake thiii for ati undesigned coinridenoe, to show thai 
IS the 14th centiuy, it vhm the cmrtom to fill the vacancies, vihidi <u 
a the Religions Orders, by PriestB invited from Normandy, 
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The inference to be drawn from these examples is 
simple, and clear enough. It appears from them, that 
than and t)ie,n have, at different times, borne precisely the 
same meaning ; namely, those which we now attribute to 
the adverb of time ih^ii, and to the word Omn, be it what 
it may. In the time of Chaucer, than was used indis- 
criminately both for than and thcn^ while, by the middle 
of the IGth century, then had come to be used for the 
same purposes. 

What, then, it becomes our duty to ask, is the origin, 
or origins, of these words, wliich seem alternately to have 
mounted guard for each other ? There is hut one source 
to which we can look for any information on this point, 
and that source, I need not say, is the Anglo Saxon. To 
the Anglo Saxon, then, we must turn, and I trust the 
necessity will be a sufficient excuse in the eyes of my 
reader, for bringing before him one, or two passages in 
Anglo Saxon, which he may not be able to understand, 
but which I will do my best to make intelligible to him. 
For convenience, I have selected the passages from Mr. 
Barnes's "Anglo Saxon Delectus," with one exceptiob, 
which, if I mist^e not, is to be found in Mr. Thorpe's 
" Analccta Anglo Saxonica." 

^" Sume tunglu habbaK Bcyi-tvan hwyrft ^oune aume liBbbon." 
Translation : 
'Somo stars have a ehorter revolution than others. 
" Geheorhlicre ya me faran to ea mid scype loynum ttmne 
fai'an mid mauegum seypum on huntinge hiaiiaB. 
" For hwi swa? 
" Forjiani leofre ya me gefon fisc ^otne ic mceg ofslean, &c." 

Tranilaliim : 
II is safer for me to go on tlio rivur with my ship, (ten (HJanue) 
to go with many ships hunting whales. 
For why so ? 

3 I would rather take a. fish which Qictae) I am able 



I It is worthy of remarli, that the farm "then" ie rarely met with, (I 
(tare not eay aever) either in the " Tieion and Creed of Fierce Ploughmiui,'' 
or in Chaucer. Its pla^e is supplied at one time hy than, at another by tho. 
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There are other uses to which )ioenne, or yonne, oi 
English than, was put iu the Anglo Saxon, but I wish 
avoid confusion, and therefore decline to notice them 
the text at present.' 

But now comes the question, what is the Saxon ti 
^cenne, or |ionue ? for of course no one in his senses 
for a moment question, that here we have the etymd 
of the word than. 



The Anglo Saxon artiele is thus declined :- 






Mas. 

Nomijmtice. . . Sc Seo' 

Genitive jjces latere 

Dative j»a'm jicere 

Accusative ... jjone or ^cene ]'3,' 



Nmt. 
I'cct. 

I' (KB. 

J>a'ra. 



But the Article se, aeo', )>oet, was used, not only aa 
now use the definite article the, hut also relntively, irti 
we should now use the pronouns w/to, ■which, or wh 
Indeed, the second of the above extracts afibrds an 
stance of this relative use of the article. 
This is the inflexion usually followed.^ 
Now, referring to the masculine accusative, we I 
])one, or j^osoe, which the Saxons slightly altered for 
purpose of distinction, by doubling the n, and then u 
in exactly the same manner as we now use then and Uw 



' Seo Appendix to this page. 

' " The article or definitive Se, Son', hcet, are eenerftUy used, ftr 
relative wio, whieh." — Dr. BotKOrlh'a Anglo Saxon Granrouw, %. St. 

' Frafessor Baek bJso gives, what he coniddeTs a separate riih 
case, "ty seema juxtJj' to 1)e received as a proper ailatiau Uatrmnadt 
it oocura so often in this character, even in Uie Masculine gendw, 
mid ^f , a)pe, with that oath L. In. 53 ; and in the same plaoe, in 
dative, oil lnem, aj>e in that oalli." 

JfM. Fern. N«il. 



Ablat 



J-y 



1 Vv. 

Mr. Thoi-pe's Tramlaiion, §. 147. 
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It is very clear, therefore, that we must not seek any 
aralanatioa of the grammatical stnicture of than on Eng- 
liHh ground solely. The (juestion is now become one of 
abstract grammatical atructure. We have shown, I think, 
that the word than is the same word, nsed in the same 
maimer, as the Anglo Saxon jjosnne, which is the accnsa- 
I tire of the relative pronoun ae, sec', ]>cEt, answering to our 
j 10^0 or which. We have now to investigate the construc- 
■ lion of this Relative Pronoun, — the reason why it ever 
came to be used for the purpose of comparison. It will be 
observed, that we are not now pm-suing an etymological 
enquiry as to the origin and meaning of jicet, or ]7oenne, 
tlus Mr. Tooke has already attempted, with what success 
my reader shall presently judge for himself. It is onr 
present object to discover what operation of the human 
mind it was,— what method of reasoning, — which led to 
the Relative Pronoun ])oenne, and, consequently, our Eng- 
lish than, being put to the use we find them. And this 
object, I apprehend, will be best attained by taking some 
example and operating upon it, in such a manner as the 
above considerations suggest. I will take the simplest 
instance I can find to begin with. 
Example 1. 

Where the relative than relates to a substantive : 
" Virtue confers T/iore happiness tiias riches." 

Now let ua substitute for than (or {>ceune ae it would 
have been written in Anglo Saxon) its meaning as a 
Relative Pronoun. The sentence becomes, if we transpose 
the clauses, 

"Than {i. e. which happiness understood) riches (confers 
understood) virtue confers more happiness."^ 

Here it will be seen, that the Relative Pronoun than 
agrees with the noun Substantive happiness, that being tlie 
quality compared, and that both are in the Accusative or 
Objective case, governed, as it might seem, by the verb 

< In this and the fotlowios eiamptea, it nill be found, Uiat, an leavit^ 
out the words between tlie brackets, the sentent.'e remains etMitly as before, 
except for tbe transpositioii. 
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corijers, wliich is understood from the other clause, 
the example I have taken is one of the simplest, 
easiest kind, and it will, perhaps, be objected, that 
process of manipidation could not be appHed in every c 
Before entering on the consideration of other extunj 
where certainly the conatruction is less easy, and 
applied reasoning less perspicuous, I would aay, once 
all, that I do not think there is any obligation to 
for all those usages, which, like an after or second _ 
have sprung up in the course of time from the oHl 
stock. We know how arbitrary custom occasionally is j a 
it ought not to surprise us, that we do not always find 
this second offspring the same individuality of char< 
the precise lineaments, which marked the parent. \ 
know this is the case in the natural world, why should 
not be the same in the metaphysical. But we do not i 
this by way of deprecation ; nor do we intend to shirk t 
question, because it is, in some of its aspects, rather 
difficult one. It shall, so far as lies iu our power, he fait 
fiJJy put : the reader himself must use his discretion, ai 
honestly test the weight of our arguments. I do not at 
that in every usage of the word thati the above rcasonii 
is equally applicable, for there are some, where the 
is, we think, incorrect. Such are those where thi 
written for except, or but fboth verbs), for example : — 



Here tJian, it should seem, is incorrectly^ written : 
hut, except, or besides. Yet, generally speaking, I think I 
same train of reasoning, more or less perfectly conceifi 
will be found to lie at the bottom of all constructiouB 
which than has rightly a place. Of course, it is of 



' By ineorreclli/, I only mean, tbat in sucli case 

soem ravourablo to the use of Ihan. lo otlier worda, it would be t 

lan were replaced by except, or but; for than the constmotion « 

e perfectly aimple. Thus : " Eioept (i. e. iaie out) the man whose fia 

"p had been tested by ad'vetsiV.j, \ib duwe iMue other of all his Am 
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importance, that the objects, or qualities, of compaiison 
be kept clearly in view : otherwise, we shall lose sight of 
that to which the relative, than, has reference ; and, if this 
be the case, the point of the conBtmction is lost. It would, 
perhaps, he tedious to endeavour to obtain types of all the 
different forma of speech, in which than is found. The 
examples, I have given below, have been taken at random, 
from amongst many others, to all of which I found the 
reasoning no less applicable. 

Example 2. 

"Where the relative than, relates to an adjective : 

" The ■pomp of death is mm-e terrible than death itself." 

Bacon't Essays. Of Death. 
Here the quality compared, or presented for com- 
parison in the antitheses, "the pomp of death," and "death 
itself," is, to use a barbarism, terrihhness. To this quaUty, 
then, the relative thim, relates. We may see this more 
clearly, if we put it thus : — 

Than [i. e. how tenible sover, or to what Jjoennc degree 

terrible is) death itself, the pomp of death is more terrible. 

In the following example, the comparison is what 

might, perhaps, not inaptly, be called a compaiison of 

^impersonals, 

^^L Example 3. 

^^B "Where the relative of than, relates to an adverb : 
^^B' "/f were better to have no ctpimon of Qod at all, than 
^^^n& an c^inion as is unworthy of Him." 

^^^B Bacon's Estay I. Of Superstition. 

^^B Here the advantages, or disadvantages, of entertaining 
^^rartain opinions respecting the Deity are contrasted, and, 
at the same time, an assertion is made with regard to them, 
Beeriug this in mind, and making the requisite subau- 
dition to which THAN (])oenne, (>cene, which, or what) 
relates, namely advantage, or position, the sentence be- 
comes, 

" Than [i. e. what advantage it would be to have) such 
an opinion (of God) as is unworthy of Him, it were better 
to have no opinion of God." 
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It wprc pasy to multiply esamplea, but these, I thin 
arc sufficient to Berve the purpose of ilhistratioa, I lea 
my reader to amuse himaelf by applying the same metb 
ill other casea, which may occur to him ; that so he i 
test the truth of a theory, which iu ita apjiiication to 
more simple constructions of than, (such as that affordi 
in Example 1), cannot admit of doubt; nor, indeed, 
iithcrB more complicated, if we allow those condduutio 
tlieir due weight, which are concomitants of both tie e 
growth, and more mature developemeut of language. 

Unt lot U8 turn for a moment to analyse the constm 
tion wo liave attributed to than in the preceding exampl 
Of what does it consist? We shall fiud, that it dirid 
itm-If into two separate clauaea. 

\nt. The Absolute Clause. 

'Znd. The Assertive Clause. 

The Absolute Clavse serves to introduce a certain eo 
dition, or position. 

The Assertive Clause, referring to the Absolute Glau 
lualies an assertion with respect to it. 

Bat this will appear clearer by experimenting on sM 
example. Take the following : — 

" The ditties of the ancient poets, had no greater diap 
nortion with their suhjeot, than our aongs of famous viotoii 
iMve with theirs ; or other pesf^ionate ditties. wiQi their oe 
poser's affections; albeit, he that hath experience of love> 
abundant grief, or joy, wilt speak in another dialect tkan M 
narilf he useth, without any touch of uffectation." 

Dr. Jaekion on " Th^ Sacred Origin and Right Ute «fPO»t 
icith ike Maimer of iU Corrajition by tjie later Poett." 

Transposing, and substituting as before, the pnau 
ijecomes. 

Than {i. e. panne, jioene, which or what dispropoitit 
wnderstood) our aonga of famous victories have with then 

ABSOLUTE CLAUSE. 

The ditties of the ancient poets had no greater dispi 
portion with their subtcrt. — assertive clause. 
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And so in other examplesj where the relative than 
refers, not to a Substantive, as in this case to dispropor- 
tion understood from the second clause, but to a noun. 
Adjective, or Adverb, so introducing a condition of quality 
or advantage. 

It does not affect the above reasoning whether, or not, 
we accept Mr. Tooke's theory respecting the demonstrative 
pronoun, and conjunction that. As we have before re- 
ferred to it, our reader may feel some curiosity to know 
more respecting it. I shaJl give Mr. Tooke the oppor- 
tunity of speaking for himself. These are his words ; — 

'■ That (in the Anglo Saxon, Beet, i. f. Dead, Deal) means taken, 
lusamed ; heing merely the past participl«s of the Anglo Saxon 
verb Dean. Degau, Dion, Bicgan, Digian.' To the, To yet, To take, 

" I'll mote he the 

That caused me 

To make myself a frdro." 

Sir Tli'-s. JI/orf3 Worki-s, p. 4. 
I have no desire to enter on a discussion with Mr, 
Tooke on a point so abstruse as the derivation of the 
Saxon ]>ist, and the English that. He may, or may not, 
be right ; though at the same time, I do not see that he 
shows the sliglitest grounds on which to support this 
fiction of hia ima^nation. Nor would I be inclined to 
deny, that the verbs Dion, and Dicgan, may not originally 
have sprung from the same root; yet this at least is 
certain, that they soon acquired in the Anglo Sason very 
different meanings; Bion, or Deon, signifyiug To ^flourish, 
To ihrtve; whence comes the verb To the; and Sicgan, 
To take. To receive. To eat, whence comes our word Tkane, 
a nobleman. 

But if indeed that really mean taken, or mmuined, then 
THAN must mean the same, and we may, if it be thought 
worth while, substitute this signification in the above 
examples or any others. 

' I do not know, thit the form Biginn hsa any cxiateni*, and tlie pnst 
porticipk- of the other fonus would, aineo they are verbs of atrong fonua- 
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1 chanced to enter the cottage of a peasant's wife th 
other day. A respectable woman she was, and kept a cc 
As may readily be imagined of a good housewife, it ■* 
not long before she got talking to me about her dairy, a 

the course of her conversation she made a remark whic 
struck me, not indeed for its shrewdness, but for the wa; 
in which it was worded. " Some kye," said she, " will g 

i much more butter than other some." Why, thougl 
I, the woman talks Saxon. I turned on my heel, thanke 
her for her useful information, and jotted down her litU 
speech in my note book, lest I should forget it. Let i 
operate on this almost Anglo Sason sentence.^ 

"Than {/. e. according to Mr. Tooke, taken or assumei 
the butter understijod) other some (kye will give understoot 
—ABSOLUTE CLAUSE. — Somc kye will give as much more.— 

ASSERTIVE CLAUSE." 

It will thus be seen, that whatever credence we ma 
be inclined to give to Mr. Tooke's theory, respecting tb 
meaning and origin of tkat, and consequently of than, ca 
in no way invalidate, while it may confirm, the tmth i 
the above conclusions respecting the construction of THAI 
One more example and we have done : — 
" Quorrela and divisions about rHligloii were ovila unknown I 
the heathen. The reason was hecanse the religion of the heaths 
consisted rather (i. «. sooner or more) in rites and oeremonia 
thao in an; constant heUef ; for you may imagine what kind ( 
&ith theirs WEis, when the chief doctors sjid fathers of th 
church were the poets." — Bacon's Esmya. Of Unity m Religion. 
Transposing and substituting as before ; — 
Than (i. e. taken or assumed, the degree to which t 
religion of the heathen consisted) in any constant belief,- 
ABSOLUTE CLAUSE— tlic religion of the heathen consiste 
rather (i. e. to a greater degree) in rites and ceremonies.- 

ASSERTIVE CLAUSE. 

' This noman, tbnuuli sbe had certainl; no Englisli School Mistreea 
thuik for it, spoke a dialect more nearly approaching Anglo Saxon than ai 
thing we ever recollect bearing. So true is it that the real remnanta 
our Language are to be sought aad iwxA atnotisiiX wit ru?.tic \)o5ii]ation. 
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Such, then, i« the method whereby we would seek to 
explaiu the meaning, and construction of than. We are 
aware, that it is not entirely beyond the reacli of cavil ; 
that, specially against the latter esamples, it may be 
urged we introduce than in the Accusative, or Ob- 
jective case, without any verb, or word to govern it in 
that case, since only in examples of the first class was 
there anything to account for auch an usage. Is, then, 
this objection one of vital consequence, and, therefore, 
fatal to the theory we have imperfectly sketched out ? To 
UB it would aeem not. And, however repugnant onr 
Reader may at first be to admit such irregular construc- 
tions, in proof of any theory whatsoever, we think, that a 
more mature consideration of the whole aubject will not 
fail to remove his objections, and cause him to see in sucli 
examples, and apparently irregular constructions as the 
latter, merely the exteuKion of an idiomatic usage. 

He will remember, that there are instances, like 
Example I, where the position and government of than in 
the objective ease, seem sufficiently well accounted for. 
Wlien, further, he considers, that such examples are of 
the simplest kind; those which were moat likely to 
have occurred in the early intercourse of man with man, 
and so, in all probability', to have originated this method 
of comparing one thing with another; it will not strike 
liim as in any way singular, that a common colloquial 
expression, though somewhat confined in its application, 
at first, should hereafter have had its bounds increased, 
albeit with some loss of its original grammatical accuracy. 

We are conscious, that a question, relating, not so 
much to any particular language, as tu an operation 
of the mind, which must reproduce itself in language 
generally, ought scarcely to be discussed on grounds so 
narrow as those on which we have ventured to discuss it. 

We know, that by so doing, we lose sight of the 
arguments from analogy, which are frequently of much 
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importance ; but we could not transfer our reasoning to a 
stage beyond the reach of the general reader without in 
a measure violating the tacit engagement we had entered 
upon. In the appendix^ however, to this page^ we 
felt ourselves less constrained^ and there the reader will 
iind^ if he care to consult them^ some of the arguments 
drawn from analogy, as well a^ a more general view of the 
entire subject. 




OBSEBVAT10N8 ON THE SPELLING IN TUE BREECnES 
BIBLE: -TENDENCY OP ENGLISH AS ILLUSTRATED 
THEBEBY. 






"We have now detailed all those characteristics in the 
[Ush of the 16th century, as chrouicled in the 
eches Bihle, which, either on aecouut of the contrast 
they present to the usages of our own day, or fpr other 
reasons, seemed deserving of our attention. The mate- 
rials now in our possession, for striking a comparison 
between the English of that and the present day, and for 
estimating the nature of those changes which have taken 
place during the intervening period, are, we must admit, 
of a less general character, than could have been desired. 
But it was easy to see from the beginning, that this must 
have been the case, where it was sought from one book 
alone, albeit the fittest and most comprehensive for the 
purpose, to obtain general views, and deduce general 
conclusions as to the nature of the English Language at 
that time. 

Thus much, however, must be allowed, that the 
comparison, however it may be deficient as to detail, or 
generality, will be one based, so far as it goes, essentially 
on facts, and the rigid teaching of past experience. We have 
purposely abstained, hitherto, from commenting, or attempt- 
ing to tlieorize, on the facts which from time to time have 
been presented to us. We have preferred to let those facts 
speak for themselves, though, now that we have heard their 
evidence, it cannot he thought premature to seek out the 
conclusions to which they point, and the lessons they would 
^^^ich us. To some extent this has, perhaps, already been 
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^^H done by tlie reader hitnaelf, nor do we at all wish td 

^^1 qnestiou his ability to do eio as well as ourselves. Ydfl 

^^B there are some conclusions, which, v/e apprehend, it woulA 

^^m be almost presumptuous to suppose he could hat'e arrives 

^^M at from the mere perusal of tbe brief and disconnected 

^^f extracts, such as have alone been submitted to lum. Aufl 

particularly does this remark ap])ly to the spelling — for A 

win not call it Orthography — of tlie period we are crai« 

sideriug; so far, that is, as we may be guided thereto bj^ 

^^ the character of the spelling found in our Text Book. ■ 

^^B There may be, and have been periods in a nation'M 

^^V history when, from anomalous causes, it becomes necessatfa 

^^^ to look with distrust, or at least excessive caution, on thfn 

^^H form its written language assumes. I 

^^H At sucli a time, spelling may, or may not, be a sal^ I 

^^H guide in investigating the Etymology, and meaning of ■ 

^^B words. And this evil is still further aggravated when, S8 ■ 

^^H was the case with our own, the language has beeBH 

^^H subjected to foreign infiuence and modification. Such, t»w 

^^M a great extent, seems to have been tbe period we ai^| 

^^M coQsidering, and, to a still greater, the century immediatd^B 

^^1 preceding it. Let us explain our meaning more fully. M 

^^M It is wcU known, tbat during the middle ages, both HW 

^^M England and on tbe Continent, literature, learning, aiaj 

^^H science found but a poor asylum in the ancient mooanH 

^^M teries, and religious houses. Had it not been for ran 

^^M Church, in those dark ages of ignorance, and superstitioB^ 

^^m answerable though, no doubt, she was to a gi'cat extai^J 

^^H for bringing about those very evils which sbe prevenbnl 

^^M &om lapsing into extremity, it is fearful tu think wfa^H 

^^H might even now have been the condition of Eiiglaiid. ^M 

^^H The only records wlticb have been handed down tjfl 

^^H us of these ages, seem to have been those wbich a]<HI^| 

^^H were kept ; namely, the meagre monastic chronicles, aii^| 

^^B these written more frequently in Latin than in the mothtM 

^^P tongue. Several causes contrihuttxl to tbis dearth dPM 

^^K literary productions, amongst which must he spcciall^l 
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meutioned the extreme scarcity of writing materials. 
Parchment was euormoualy dear, the Egyptian papyrus 
had cpased to be imported into Europe after the victories 
of the Arabians, and paper was not yet invented, or had 
not yet been introduced by commerce into the West.' 
Some idea may be formed of this extreme scarcity from 
the fact, that in the archives of the Tower of London, in 
""the Rolls of fines," each contract for sale of lands never 
occupied more than a single line. But, though the scar- 
city of writing materials is sufficient to account in a great 
measure for the low state of literature, and the small 
progress in civilization which was made during the middle 
ages, we must carefully bear in mind, what we haVe already 
hinted at, that the land was wrapt in ignorance, and its 
people enslaved by the most degrafling superstition; that 
priestly intolerance had reduced them to the deepest 
moral and intellectual degradation, and that very 
Institution, which, to serve its own purpose, just kept alive 
the few dying erabers, the memorial of past rather than 
the proof of present learning, was also, in the main, the 
cause which compelled literature to seek so mean a refuge. 
It ean excite but little surprise, then, that, while such 
was the condition of the people even up to the time of 
the Reformation, the art of writing, and, as a natural 
consequence, that of spelling, suffered severely from neg- 
lect. Since the time of the Norman Conquest no oppor- 
tunity had been afforded Englishmen to remodel their 
language, and to reduce its incongruous elements to 
something like harmony. 

' Lileralure d/ /7ie South of Sarope : rol. I, p. 3fi. 

"All llio rude chrrmiflep in whicli paaainBCvento were at distant inteiTaJa 
regiatered, were written in Latin. AD uontraiit-a of marriaije, or of purchuse, 
ieiidiiie. or Qxcliaui^, were in the Bame tongue, or rather in Uiiit iKirbaroua 
jargon aa fjr rBmoved from tlie nritten as tbe spoken lanRUn^," 

"From the eighth to the t*nth oentutv, all annals of the Franks, written 
in Ibo uonventa, folloived the same rule, and, wljatever the number, or 
importance of events, the aame anniilist was bound not ta eicoeil the 
hne for ciith yeor.'' 
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It was not the work of a day, uor yet of a generatioiu A 
to clarify all those words, which had now ohtained tool 
firm a footing in the Language to be easily displaced, and to4 
regulate the ajielling, or orthography of those words accord- J 
ing to the rules which obtained in the particular languagea 1 
whence they sprang. Still more difficult would tliis task] 
be amongst a people who did not enjoy the facility ( 
writing, and reading, and whose minds, moreover, were i 
crushed with the fetters of Romish priestcraft. But thej 
morning star had already risen, and soon the foul birdJ 
which for so long a time, had brooded, like a night- -f 
mare over the face of the country, shook its dan^J 
plumage, and, winging away its heavy flight before l' 
dawn of day, was soon seen as but a speck in the i 
distant horizon. And, though from that day dates thi _ 
birth of intellectual and religious freedom for Euglishmeii>|| 
the progress for some time was slow. 

As, when the invalid is recovering from the deliriiu 
of a fever, his exhausted frame seems at first unable t 
put forth its energies, or his baffled mind to collect i 
in steady thought ; so the people of England, when t 
length it pleased tJod they should be recalled from thi 
state of religious delirium into which they had fallen, feMS 
at first incapable of exerting to the full those powersJ 
whose very possession long tyranny had almost rendere 
them unconscious of. And thus it came to pass, tliatJ 
wheu this long- neglected power of writing was restore' 
we have the singular anomaly presented to us of a peopl 
writing a language they but very imperfectly under'] 
stood. The English Language at this time « 
have been in its embryo state. That extensive clu 
of foreign words, introduced by the means of the Normu 
yet retained their own strange accent and costume, anifl 
imparted to the language, spoken and written, a motlej^ 
appearance equally removed from Saxon, and French, 

The following extract from a manuscript translatioi 
of the Gospel of tit. Matthew, and part of that of St. Mark^ 
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mode by Sir John Cheeke about the middle of the 16th 
century, and now lying in the library of Corpua Chriati 
College, Cambridge, will further illustrate the unsettled 
state of spelling at this period. 

"When Jesus was boorn in Beethleerii, a citi in King Herods 
dais, lo tliera the wisarda came from the 'eat parties to Jeru- 
salem and asked whier the KiQg of Jews was y' was new boorn. 
For we eaw his. sterr in the 'est, and we cam to worship 
him. When K. Herod herd tliis, he was trobled, and al Jerusate's 
with him : and ha gatherd together al y" hei piiests, and ficribes 
of JO people and asked of them wheer Christ shold be bom. 
And tiioi answerd in Bethleem of Juda, for so it is written by 
jB prophet ; and thou Bethleem of Juda, thou art no wais y" 
lest among the princes of Juda, for out of y' schal oome a mler 
y' shall feed Isi"l mi people." 

In this short extract we have whier and wheer, came 
and 6am; if for both the and thee; acfial and shal ; 
Seethleeiii and Bethleem. 

Indeed, from tlie time of the invention or introduction 
of printing, about the middle of the 15th century, down 
to the close of the 16th, may be considered especially 
the period when the principles of Orthography first began 
to receive attention. 

It is exactly during suck transition periods as these, 
when the written expressions of a nation's language require 
to be received with caution. For, accustomed only to 
speak, and not to write their language, the people lose 
sight of the true origin and parentage of words; and, 
since Etymology ia the only true guide to Orthography, 
fall into all kinds of fanciful, and phonetic methods of 
spelling. And thus it will not unfrequently happen, that 
the spelling of one age will serve but to confuse, if not 
actually to mislead, the enquirer of the next. 

The question, then, which more immediately concerns 
us, is whether this uncertainty prevails in the Genevan 
Bible, and, if so, whether to such an estent as to render 
follacio us any conclusions, etymological or otherwise, which 

Kmay fancy ourselves able to draw. Our answer must 
ft qualified 6ne. For, on thn one hand, it ia impossible 
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to deny, tliat the spelling throughout bears most evidei 
marks of the laxity, and entire want of uniformity which 
this time prevailed. Indeed, it is iu this respect thi 
we conceive our Test Book to be peculiarly valuabli 
namely, because it affords us so true an index, not only 
the peculiar texture of English at the time, but also 
that phase through which it was passing. 

And again, on the other hand, it does not appear, th 
this inforinity ought to mislead the discriminating enquire 
for as soon as he lias become conscious of it his _ 
danger is over, and a knowledge of the parent tongues, th 
Anglo Saxon and French, ought to afford a sufficiQ 
safeguard, and enable him to discern at once, whether 
particnlar form of spelling ought to he attributed ' 
corrupt usage, or a, closer approximation to one of the si 
perior tongues. 

It will be found from the specimens given below, ths 
at this time, the French element in our language hi 
undergone but slight modification, and still bore a clo 
resemblance to what we find it to have been in Chaucei 
time. It is this constituent element which we puipo 
now to consider, and also, more particularly, those chang 
which have assimilated it to the rest of the Englii 
Language. We take our stand, then, at this time, on i 
eminence, as it were, from which we can look down on tl 
conflict being waged at our feet. We see before na 
written tongue, in which Orthography, if not eai' 
unknown, resembled but a spar floating on the ocean, 
tossed to and fro by every wave of caprice and whim ; 
we watch till we see, at the commencement of tl 
seventeenth century, and in our own authorized Verro 
most of these discordant members reduced to harmony a 
subjection, and our Language presenting for the first tu 
some appearance of uniformity. Of the extreme uno 
tainty which still prevailed in spelling, the verb To weii 
affords an excellent example. It occurs iu no less tn 
four different forms; namely, wei, leey , wui^/h , and last 
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that to which use has affised its sanctiou, loeigk} Fre- 
iqueotly, in the same verse, a word ia spelt in two different 
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Of words derived to us through the French, those uow 
ending in y, formerly ended in ie. Thus, we find ghrie 
for glory; envie for envy; vanitie for vanity ; prudenct'e 
and prutleney for prudence, &C., &c. Still the use of y' for 
ie, in such words as these, was already kuown, and 
frequently adopted. 

In the class of words, of wliich joyne and poynte are 
examples, the use of y for i, where even etymology did 
not require it, should seem to indicate the French pronmi- 
ciation, which such words still retained.^ Having been 
spoken long before they were written, it was not 
unnatural, that when they came to be expressed in 
writing, they should exhibit some trace of their pronunci- 
ation. 

Another important class of words, which we find in 
the Breeches Bible, is composed of those ending in our. 
Important, we think, as showing tke tendency of the 
English Language to retrace words hack to their Latin 
roots, in prefirence to retaining the Gallicized, or French 
form. Aa examples of this class, we may notice the words 

Greditour (Fr. crediteur,) modern creditor, {Lat. creditor.) 
Oratour, (Fr. orateur,) " orato-r {Lat, orator.) 
Errour (Fr. erreur,} " error (Lat. error.J 

Govemour (Fr. gouvemeur^ " governor (Lat. gubemalor.) 
~ fcc. &c. &c, &c. 






J Here we hme an instance of the formative pcoteBs, tha birth throes, m 
a Engliab verh To loeigh, fWiui the Ai^lo Saxuu ipeg-an, Thia 

}, derived apparenlly from the Anglo Sojlod substajitive vieg, a, v&j or 
ptuai^ gignifieB lirat To bear. To carry. To move; aeoondly, To tceish, To 
teeigk anc/mr. 

> ButtlioBubstitutionofy for i was very comrann. Thus we find anoynt 
for snoint; oyMwat for oinintent i gee for icp; i/Uii (I'reiiuh, ile) for isitt, 
l/yattt, as/re, &c. 
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In all these instances, and many others might 1 
noticed, the Frencli, or semi-French termination in 
has given way to the more simple Latin one in -or, 
process is not yet universally applied. We still < 
sionalty meet with such words as honour, labour, ende 
vottr,^ Stc., where the French termination is still apps 
And there is even one esample where the Ijadi 
termination -or, having heen adopted, the French -oi 
again been taken up. This is the word Iriaeiour, vhich il 
found written iSat'ior, But here the laws of Euphoiri 
have evidently interposed to control the imdonbtq 
tendency with regard to words of this class. 

The spelling of the following, and like wordsj ehevi 
not only the source wlience they were derived, but also, f 

' Tlu3 word, in tliis fomi occurs two, or three times in the Brei 
Bible. I need oot ss; it is in its older meaning, still to In Ibimd in 
Colleot (br the second Sunday after Easter: "Give us grace that Witt 
aJways most thaJikhiUy receive that hia inestimable benefit^ and slag 
endeavour ourselves to follow the blemed atepe of his moat hoi; life." 

Some, perhapa, not a,mire of the old meaning, and oonstnicUon of tke It 
To eitdeaeour, ma^ read tlie hitter clause, as though it were writtai^si 
meant aotbing more thim, " mny ourselves daily endeavour, &C." So, ia fl 
following passa^ the use ia the aame. 

" Brethren I ramnt not myaelf that I have attained to it ; but one tt 
doe, 1 foncet that whicli ia behinde, and eadeaoar myaelf vuto that wh 
before;"— Pitii ilL 13- 

But the old meaning was very diSerent trora. that whiuh obUina n 
pre^ient day ; and thia ditTerenM may perhaps be best exjiresed bf a 
that, while in the first instancy To Eadeavonr, was an active verb, dvid 
immeilialely fMm the French verb JfiKi^per," tube in ft rage," and gi 
an aucusative case of the person, who put himself into a rage ; it hu ni 
ita solive signidcation, and hears a kind ol neuter signiiicstian, <tb 
may atjll be said to govern a, sort of verbal accusative.) By Oiia ti 
the verb has Iwtt muuh ot its urigiDaJ force, ance " to endeavour oneMlTlnS 
> thing" expresses the act of arouang, or stimulating oneself to a y 
of indomitable determination. Tor the accomplishment of the t 
proposed ; white " to endeavour tn do a thing" only express^ 
IT part, without at all denoting its intensity. So that the present ft 
le verb To ^udeaeam; ia merely erjuivalent to the verb To iilmir. 
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should seem, the way in which they were for a length of 
time pronounced. We have coupled the old form of 
spelling with the French verb, that the connexion may be 
more apparent. 



Old fm-m. 


French. 


Modern farm 


Beteined, 


Retcnir, 


Retained 


Marveil. 


Merveille. 


Marvel. 


Reatreined. 


Restreindre. 


Restrained 


Traveil. 


IVavaii, 


Travail. 


Reveil. 


Reveler. 


Reveal. 


Ordein. 


Ordonner. 


Ordain. 


Renue. 


Renouer. 


Renew. 



&c. 



&c. 



Although in this class of words it can scarcely, in 
some cases at least, be said, that tho tendency has been 
to retrace the form of the Latin root, for the dissimilarity 
between the Latin and French is sometimes too great 
to permit this, yet the tendency has been clearly to leave 
the French form, both in writing and pronunciation. 

The following examples are of a more specific nature, 
and must be considered by themselves, 

RENOWME. EEPROCH. 

"Aud (I) will i-uisB up for them a plant of renoirme. anil 
Uiey shall be no more coiisuroed nilh huiigef in tha Imid, 
neither bi'aie tho repraeh at the heathen any morL'." 

Etehiel, xxsNii. 29. 

Of the two words in italics in this passage, the latter, 
Eeproch, IS merely the French reproche, with the final 
e dropped ; probably to intimate to an English eye, that 
the o was to be pronounced short. 

The former Eenotcme, requires more careful consider- 
ation, because to this word we" are indebted for our 
substantive Renown. Renowme was the form which the 
French substantive Benom (from the verb Renomnier, 
to give repute), assumed when it first began to take its 
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place in the Euglish language. The remarkable chai 
it has since undergone, — a change, which has produi 
Renown, — affords an example in which Euphony has i 
umphed over Etymology. Renown, though a pleau 
word enough to the ear, is, nevertheless, a defon 
whose construction will not bear investigation.^ 
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PERFITE. 



Perfite is evidently the French parfait, from. 
Latin perfictus. Here, as in so many other 
modem usage has shown its preference to Latin i 
French firms. The double forms of spelling Fre 
words are sufficieutly indicative of the uncertainty wl 
prevailed, as also of the change which was now tat 
place. And, according to the prevalence of the Frei 
or Latin form over each other, we may form, I appreht 
some just estimate of the progress of that change iaj 
ticular words. 

Thus the French form damage, though occa^oa 
■fouud, was rapidly giving way to our preaeut form, 
which leans more to the Latin. The same applies tq 
French form ntarchants (Fr. ntarchand), viatuaU, wem 
yet generally written after the French method vitaiU 
though the Roman form victuals, was evidently coio 
into use. 

Virtue was at this time commonly written vertue, 
Licour (Fr. lirpiear) had not receded before the Li 
form liquor. 

> Af, howGTGr, MUD is a coQtractioa n! Itie la&a mmen, ao aaaa 
be oontenb to if«a in tlie last syUaiik of rtiuian a ainiUiu' 
rather than be i;(im[wl1»l to udupt tlie abitve ungrateful condi 
nithntanding, we fear tbis is not the real elue to its [urmation. 

' ITha Frenuh ward for Tintunl? iavierpj.but the above form' 
!d the words acilailter, Tu victual, and Acilailleur, a Viotualler. 
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Maister (Fr. Maitre) still survived in places ; thougli 
the present form master, more nearly approaching the 
Latin magtuter, was generaUy used. 

fashion, if possible, shewed a stil] closer afBuity with 
France, than even in our own day. This word is usually 
spelt _/aci07t, from the Frcach. fa^on,Jbqonner, To form. 

" Who reci^ived them at their hands and fadoned it with j* 
grauing toole, and made of it a molten calfe," 

EzeMel nxii. 4. 
Chapiter is found for dtapter ; route for roU ; proces 
for process; maner (Fr. mam'er, to handle) for manner; 
and many others, which it would he tedious to notice 
in detail, hnt which all appear to support directly, or 
indirectly, the theory we have advanced of an innate 
preference in our language of Latin over French forms. 

The form ancre (Fr. ancrt) for artchor, prompts us to 
ask the question, why, in retracing the Latin ancora, 
the letter h has been inserted, since its insertion cannot 
be either required by pronunciation, or defended by 
Etymology ?^ 

" And fearing lest they should haue fallen into some rough 
places, they cast fouro aneres out of the stcrne, and wished 
that the day were come." — Aoti. sivii. 28. 

The French word hamais had not as yet assumed its 
modem Anglicised form harness, but is found written 
harneis. 

" Tiet not him that giideth bis harnea boast himself as lie 
that putteth it ofl'."— I Kinnn, xx. .1 1. 

Fauchin, the Roman ensis falcatus, or curved sword, 
was still written after the French form, preserved in the 
words faucher, to mow, STidJuucheur, a mower, 

■■ And she came to the post of the bed. which wae al Holofemes 

«i, and tooke down hinfaachin frora thence." 
Judclh, xtti. 6. 
■ "Wb are assuming here, tliat we have retraced the Latin Anchora 
ii^h the French aacre; though there is no necessity far such an assump- 
tion ^ce WB migbt derive Hie word imtnediatety bota the Anglo Saxon 
Ai\eor, an Anchor. 



But it is needless to multiply esamples; the abo 
will amply suffice to sliew how these strangers i 
being dealt with, and how at length the great maai 
French word a have become domesticated amougst 
Before, however, dismissing this branch of the subji 
it may be well to anticipate a question, which may 
put, as to whctlicr any large proportion of these Preni 
words have disappeared altogether from our langui 
since the time we are considering? In answer 
this question, it may be said, that very few of thi 
seem to have so disappeared. Iiideed, they had aire 
Iieen copiously thinned. Since Chaucer's time, Quml 
of them had become obsolete ; not even his illustri 
sanction was able to enfranchise them. True, tl 
that did remain still retained pretty much of tl 
primitive costume, but, nevertheless, a silent age 
was at work ; first it thinned the bed of seedliDga ; tl 
when this was done, it set to work at training, and till 
miBg the remainder. The first of these operations i 
he said to have occupied the fifteenth century; 
second the sixteenth; while in the seventeenth oenl 
the class of words they had been manipulating beo 
kneaded up with the rest of the language, an intej 
and, to a certain extent, a homogeneous portion of it. 

We recollect to have found but one instance wl 
properly comes under this category; still it is not ii 
possible a few others may exist, which have eaci 
either our eye or our memory. It is the word 

Puissant — " Thou art more bright and puiasant than 
a of pray." — Pa. lkxvi. 4, 



SPELLING OF SAXON WORDS AND OTHERS. 
But we now pass on to consider some of those chanj 
which were taking place in words of a more stric 
English, that is, Anglo Saxon, character. Already I 
this portion of the language, the base aa it were of 1 
Enghsh tongue, received its present stereotyped foi 
as i-egarda grammar, and coustniction. The chanj 
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which may be said to have converted Saxon iuto English, 
took place in Chaucer's time, about the year 1350, 
when the declensions of Substantives were reduced from 
six to one, and the case endings from four to one, or two. 
Yet, even Chaucer'a phraseology differs from that of * 
the Breeches Bible, not only in containing a much larger 
proportion of French words, but also considerably more 
of Saxon inflection. By the middle of the 16tli 
century, these remnants of Sason grammar had entirely 
disappeared, and given place to that construction, which 
must now be considered permanent in the English 
Language. It is, then, with the spelling alone of 
Saxon words that we are now concerned. For, as soon as 
a certain set of rules came to be generally recognized, — 
call those rules grammar if you wUl, — and the language 
had received pretty nearly its complement of words, it 
remained but that some uniform method of writing 
and pronouncing those words should also he adopted. 
We have already remarked, the Breeches Bible affords 
abundant evidence, that no such unanimity as yet existed ; 
though, at the same time, it is cleai- this subject was 
receiving attention, which hereafter developed such a 
code of spelling, or orthography, as, in the main, obtains 
in onr own day. 

It is hoped, that the reader has been enabled to 
form some adequate conception of the manner in which 
English was written and spelt, about this time, trom 
the examples, which, short and diseonnected though they 
were, have already been adduced. In that case, there 
will be the less necessity to enter minutely into the 
investigation of a subject, which, apart fi-om affording us a 
measure of the changes that have been instrumental 
in imparting to EiigUsh words their present form, seems 
to possess no particular interest. Indeed, the task would 
have been both a laborious and a tedious one to have 
attempted a detailed examination of all the grotesque, 
double, and often triple forms of spelling, which prevailed 
at this time. 



Scarcity a single word la always sp^U in the sail 
maimer; and even terminating s-yllablea, sucti for instan 
as -ness, -ly, -full, &c. follow no general rule. Indei 
such was the want of uniformity, that it is impoitsil 
to fiud out a single rule which seems to have be 
generally recognized. The most, then, we can do is 
specify which of these various forms was the mg 
common ; though it is fi'equently diEBcidt to do even th 
much. 

The termination -ness, is generally written -^ 
spmetimes nes, but very rarely -ness. Thua we 
darknesae, and darhnes ; tusinesse and hv-sines, &C. 
not darknes/t, nor hustness. 

Monosyllables, whether verba or substantives, ws 
ending with a consonant, generally doubled the fin 
consonant, and added e. Sometimes, however, the preaa; 
form of spelling such words is found, indicative of tl 
change, which was beginning to take place. Thus, i 
find, dogge, warre, loanve, ramie, ramme, Sic. ; for dog, too 
&c. 

Words now ending in double I, generally, botn 
always, appear with a single /; as leel for well ; wet^ A 
shal, hil, &c. for imll, hdl, shall, hUl, &c. ^ 

B ia frequently used for c, and c for k. Thus twi 
for twice ; mise for mice ; minsing for mincing, &c. y *r 
for scout ; carlceis for carcase ; patriark iat patriarch, &&' 

/ and y, seem to have done duty alternately. Tl« 
we find eie, and eye ; si/rs and sirs. Yce and Ice, &o.. 

Such were some of the peculiarities which afibcte 
the language generally. The foUoiviiig examples are 
a more specific nature : 

Seen, that word which has now come to be looked upoi 
as the past participle of the verb 'Jo Be, though incorrect! 
so, occurs in no less than three forms, differing 
our own, namely, hin, bene, and beene. 
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Year appears ia four forms ; i/ere, ffeere, yeer, and 
yeaT. 

Prease 19 commonly found for press, and pre-tt {presto 
of the conjuror) for present. 

Mids, middes,^ and middest, apparently a kind of 
superlative form, at length verged into midst, are all 
found. 

" And he mnilc the taidJeat hurra to ahoute through the 
boardes, from the one side to the other." 

Exod. XxxTi. 33. 

Hearbs, and herbs ; hundretJi, and kandred, are both 



Utter frequently occurs for outer. 
^C Wiera for wires. 
^H None for noon. 
^P Overtkwart (twisted over) for athwart. 

The personal pronouns me, he, she, thee, ye, were 
generally spelt with the double e, as we now spell thet!, 
though occasionally with the single e. It is difficult now 
to conjecture, much more to ascertain, what was the cause 
which led to this method of spelling these words ; a 
method which has since been dropped, excepting in the 
case of thee, where its retention is desirable, if only for 
the purpose of distinction between it and the definite 
article the. 

There are two or three instances of spelling, which, 
contrary to the principle some time ago laid down, time 
seems to have altered for the worse. 

Vineqer, the form constantly found in the Breeches 
Bible, should seem more correct, as derived from the 



I 

^^H French Vin aigre, (sour wine) than our modem form 

^^H vinegar. So also the form Tentattrm seems better thi 
^^H the modern one Temptation. 

I" 
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Fornace, as it was commonly speltj ehowetl & clos 
affinity to the Liatiiifoi-nax, than our present form fumai 
which seems rather to resemble the French form Jhurt 



I 



But the change which haa taken place in these 
and, it may be, in one or two others, will, since they Kf 
the exceptions, only serve to confirm the general ml 
■which has been applied to the mass of French wofdi 
and which abundantly shows the innate preference in oB 
language for the Latin over the French type. 

And it is well that sueh a preference not only mani 
fested itself, but that there was no cause to prevent itt 
being carried into effect. For had either the choioi 
or the opportunity been wanting, it seems tolerabi] 
certain, that English, considering the various discord 
elements which it would have contained, could never havi 
been written with that exactitude, and almost clasi 
precision, of which it is now capable. Not that the low 
it sustained can either be replaced, or ever cease to 1 
deplored, but having been already incurred, this retrograde 
movement served to restore a character of precision an 
integrity which must otherwise have been sought for i 
vain. 

Suppose for instance, our language, instead of referriw 
back, to their Latin models the extensive class of Fre 
words, with which it was formerly inundated, fau 
retained those words in the corrupt and mutUated fona 
they at first assumed, what would have been the charactei 
of English now? Instead of preserving in the root 
of many of its words a close resemblance and affinity 
to the Latin, the Latin clement would have undergone ) 
second dilution, and the probable consequence would havi 
beenj that this likeness and affinity would have 
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generally weakened, and sometimes entirely lost. If we 
now wrote debts, as it is commonly written in the 
Breeches Bible, dettes, and as it is even now written in 
French, how obscure would become the connexion be- 
tween thia word, and the Latin form from which it 
springs, dfAitum. We are compelled to pronounce the 
■word as before, yet we have done our best to show that we 
are conscious of its antecedents, as well as of those events 
■which transferred it to English soil. On this account it is 
that English Orthography presents such difficulties to the 
foreigner, because, while the pronunciation of French 
words has undergone but slight change, the retrogression 
from a French to Latin type, in spelling, has considerably 
modified the aspect of the written language. 

"V\Tiere there is no law there can he no transgression, 
consequently we should not be justified in stigmatizing 
the spelling of Saxon and French words at thia time 
as vicious, or faulty. For, as not even the slightest 
pretence to any uniformity was made, so was it impossible 
that anything like uniformity should exist. The language, 
with regard to its spelling, was in a state of transition 
and re-formation. Yet, even at this time, there was 
a class of words whose violated orthography it is difficult 
to excuse ; those words we mean which bear on their 
surface unmistakeable tokens of their etymology. True, 
though instances which come under this class are not 
numerous, yet, as examples of the spelling of this period, 
they must not be omitted. We have observed 

Propkane for profane, {Lat. profanus). 

Preheminence for pre-eminence. 

AhilUmenta for habiliments, (Fr. hahiUement) . 

Sacieti/ for satiety, (Lat. satietas). 
f.Wain for wean, (Anglo Saxon wenan). 
ufVeose ioT press, (Lat. preesus). 
LBaUance for balance, (Fr. balance), &c. 

' This 19 the only class of words whose spelling may 
fetermed reprehensible. For here it is no longer possible 
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to plead those peculiar circumstances, which entirely pro 
hibit hostile criticiam in regard to the naain body of thg 
language, Such instances as the above could but h&vf 
arisen from ignorance, or forgetful ness, of the j 
whence they sprang, not from any uncertainty or vai 
ableness in the words themselves. 

But, wliile on this topic, we may even ask ouraelvc^ 
whether the usage of our own day ia in 
correct and well informed; for, if not, we should 
cautious how we inculpate that of the past. Is it pro 
liable, that in some remote period, when onr prese 
Version shall perhaps have become old and obsolete!, b" 
that which now lies before ua, some curious iiivestigafo 
shall open its yellow worm-eaten pages, and be able t 
point out here and there instances, as he will call then 
of faulty spelling; instances which will shew, that 1 
principles we have observed in the Breeches Bible hal1^ 
not as yet received their full recognition, nor i 
language its greatest polish and information ? It shoi 
seem that such an event is not altogether improbableS 
for there yet linger amongst us some few words whoi 
spelling can scarcely be defended. It is no part of om 
duty, now, to ransack the English of the day in seaicfl 
of such examples ; yet one, or two, occur to us, whi(a 
we may be pardoned for noticing. Those verbs com 
pounded from the Latin verb cedo, To go, appee 
again in the French under the form ceder, afford i 
case to the point. 

It is true, indeed, that each individual compc 
formed from this root (to use the term for convenience) i 
spelt, not in two, or three, different ways, but uniformli^ 
the same ; yet, what amounts to precisely the 
thing, the identical common part, as it enters intd 
different compounds, is spelt in different ways. Thu^ 
we spell Proceed, To go forward, with the double • 
while the verb To recede, To go backward, differing onljl 
la the prefix re, we have thought proper to spell wiw 
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a single e. Similarly concede, rnteroede, precede, &c. 
after the French model ceder, priceder, &c. It is not 
certainly a matter of much importance, which of these 
forms we adopt, so long as we consistently abide by the 
choice we make; but to use one form with one prefix 
and another with another set of prefixes, argues incon- 
sistency at the least, and is, moreover, apt to mislead 
as to the identity of the verbal compound in such words. 
Present custom seems rather in favour of the French 
form -cede, if we may judge from the majority of 
compounds; if so, why should not proceed, auixeed, and 
the rest, conform to usage, and be spelt precede, succede, 
&c.? or else let all sueh verbs be spelt with the double e. 

Proffer, we are accustomed to write with the double 
f, while prefer, and defir, compounds of the same Latin 
verb, and differing^ only from the first, io having the 
prepositions pre and de instead of 2>ro prefixed to the 
verb fero, are rightly written with the single/! This, 
too, seems inconsistent. What would the world think 
of a man who wrote agression instead of aggressum. $ 
Would it not immediately set him down as ignorant 
and ill informed ? Yet such a man would be guilty of no 
error, which is not committed every day by those 
who write agreeable with a single instead of a double ij. 
The former, it is true, has the sanction both of the French 
word agr&ible, and also of long usage ; yet, neither 
the one, nor the other, makes it eaaentially correct ; 
nor, as it seems to us, affords any satisfactory reason, why 
the more correct forms, aggree and aggreeable, should 
not be restored. Restored, we say, because the earliest 
form of the word, and that from which the French 
borrowed theirs, was aggradevole in the Italian. For 
changing this into atjriabJe, the French language may 
have had reasons, the validity of which we are perhaps 

r and difference are rightly si«lt with the double/, because the 
as compounded of dis and /efo, iasowrilten. 
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scarcely competent to dispute; but, at any rate, the 
same reasons cannot be urged in its defence any longer 
when it became an English word. 

It is hoped, that these few general and cursory 
remarks on English spelling, may serve to throw some 
light on the steps by which we have at length arrived 
at the orthography of our own day. 

The spectacle we have had presented, it should seem, 
leaves us but little room for boastful satisfaction. Nay, 
rather, when we consider how much of what is purely 
arbitrary, and fortuitous, entered, and still enters, into 
our standard of right and wrong, we ought to feel 
humbled, and learn, that bad spelling is rephrehensible, 
not so much because it implies ignorance of the roots 
and composition of our language, as because it betokens 
habits of inattention, and disrepect to the general consent 
of good society, whose decision, after all, must in the 
main be final. 

Here we bring to a close the remarks which have 
been suggested to us by the English of the Breeches 
Bible. In the two remaining chapters we propose to 
take a brief survey of the European Languages, and 
more especially to consider the bearing of the Anglo 
Saxon on the English Language. 



CHAPTER X. 



PMPAEATIVB PHILOLOGY.— INDO- GERMANIC FA5IILY.- 
LATIN AND GBEEK; THBm ORIGIN AND AFFINITY 
WITH THE GERMAN FAMILY.-PEDIGREE OF ENGLISH. 
—THE ROMANCE WALLON;— ITS INFLUENCE. — THE 
CLAIMS OF LATIN AND ANGLO SAXON COMPARED, 



The analogy wliich exists between Philology and 
Beolo^ ia of so striking and patent a character, and 
, moreover, been so frequently insisted ou, that we 
ashamed again to resort to this trite simile for an 
Bustration, Yet, hackneyed as it has now become, it is 
piie in which there is a parallelism of truth, extending 
^ren to the primfeval world, and embracing in its area 
idred problems, whose solution is of the highest 
tereat and import to man. Both are studies of 
jpmparatively recent birth, and in both the ground 
! yet explored is as nothing to that which remains, 
i in Geology we 6nd a volume in which the natural 
llistory of the world has been chronicled, in charac- 
► ters not to be misunderstood ; so in Philology we 
find a second volume, devoted to the history of the 
lord of that world, — God's highest creation, man. The 
former is not more definite and intelligible than the 
latter, nor more infallible in its teaching. Neither mnst 
be read alone, though each independently; and the 
results must be compared not so much with themselves, 
as made to throw their combined light on that third 
Volume, given to us by that God of nature Himself whose 
existence and identity has received such proof in the 
person of Jesus Christ, as must compel the assent of 
man so long as he is a reasonable creature. 
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COMPAKATIVE PHILOLOGY. 



External probability, arising from the stadj 
comparative Philology," eaya the moat celebrated linguii 
and philologer that England has ever produced, the lat 
Dr. Donaldson, " leads us to the conclusion, that th 
varieties we distinguish, as well in the form as in th 
language of man, must have been produced by aom 
violent dispersion of the human race over the whol 
surface of the Earth, and by the subsequent operation f 
the multifarious causes to which the different parts i 
the separated family would be exposed. The result i 
investigations of this nature is generally more satis&i 
tory to our inquisitive spirit than any written testimD&l 
however authenticated with regard to the creation as 
early state of man : for the facts to which such a ta 
timony relate occurred long before the invention i 
writing; they are traditions banded doB'n by word i 
mouth from father to son, beginning with the first voai 
and so going ou to the man who wrote them dowi 
and of which even the earliest narrator could have know 
but little without direct and immediate inspiration." 

Again, the same writer says "It is time that si 
attempt were made to show that the philosophy of langu8| 
is so far from ministering to materialism aud scepticisi 
that it actually stands forth as the chief confirmatio 
of those systems which form the basis of all that hnma 
reason has ventured to contribute to the support i 
religion and morality."^ 

Such is the pleasing testimony of one, who on ^ 
point speaks with an authority which few will oare ■ 
dispute. At the outset, then, the subject of eomj^ 
philology affords the student this pleasing reflection, 
he is entering on a study, whose direct tendency hil 
to has been to strengthen the claims which the inspire 
Writings have over his belief. And this, surely, is n 
trivial consideration in the present day, when a spirit 
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bold criticism has been set afoot, nhicL has not hesitated 
to impugn the most sacred objects of our faith. Surely 
we can afford to lose not one iota of evidence, which 
tends to the support of Christian Philosophy against the 
rash, the ill-gromided, and, it is scarcely too much to 
say, the blasphemous speculations of the present day. 
Already, within the last half century, the study of 
comparative phdology has done much to impart to our 
belief, in certain parts of the Scripture narrative, a 
rationality, which cannot but place that belief on more 
substantial, because more intellectual grounds, than it 
has hitherto held. 

We are now beginning to recognize the fact of the 
common parentage of men, and languages, not only be- 
cause Scripture assui-es us of it, but because in a 
multitude of instances we can trace the relationship for 
ourselves. 

Yet, it is, after all, very few who have ability, time, 
and opportunities, such as to render them capable of 
becoming original explorers in this wide and rich field 
of discovery. The great majority of us must be content 
to enjoy the fruits of others labours, and tread the 
ground already cleared by such pioneers as Donaldson, 
and men of similar attainments. But is it not so in 
other branches of study beside this ? How few, compared 
with the number of those who read matliematica, are 
able to enlarge the boundary of that science. Yet this 
is no argument against reading mathematics. And so iu 
like manner should it be with regard to the study of 
comparative philology. 

We may not indeed be able to render our names 
famous by making fresh discoveries, or pushing our 
reaearches into regions as yet unexplored ; yet the ac- 
quisition of sound and practical information on a subject, 
which ought at least to be interesting to each of us, 
the history of our race — and Comparative Philology 
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is nothing; leas— should afford a sufficient induce tneu^ 
to bestow more attention to the subject than has 
hitherto been given. But, beside these general inceiitive^ 
the very nature and composition of our own languu 
is such as to demand some knowledge of this sulgei 
before we can rightly understand the relative bears 
of English to the other languages of Europe. A f 
men here and there devote themselves to it, but i 
it has received no pubhc recognition; our public schi 
and even our Universities ignore it, nor does there ^pc 
at present any symptoms of their awakiag to a sense i^l 
importance. Our surprise may, indeed, be somewd 
lessenedj when we recollect, that Comparative Fhiloloa 
like Geology, was, as a separate study, unknown to t 
Greeks and Romans. As colonists, in the wider i 
of the term, their time was in the early ages of t 
settlement employed in establishing themselves in 1 
new homes, in organizing their constitutions, and 
subduing their enemies. And when, at length, 
institutions had acquired a permanent consistency, 1 
natural genius preferred, and justly so, to soar on the % 
and unfettered wings of fancy, rather than to tie i 
down to the tedious investigation of the past, or, i 
them, the monotonous study of themselves, ludeed,.! 
them there would be no past ; all would be present i 
future. " At the period," says Sismondi,^ " when catit 
yet in their infancy are animated by a creative geiU 
which endows them with a poetry and literature of t" 
own, while it renders thera, at the same time, eapftfl 
of splendid enterprises, susceptible of lofty passions, : 
disposed to great sacrifices, the literature of other i 
is unknown to them. Each draws from its own 1 
that which best harmonizes with its nature." 

And thus it was with the nations of ancient ( 
and Rome. Their languages so speedily diverged 1 
those, which, even to this day, beti-ay unmistakable ee 

' "Litefiiture iif the South of Eurojie,"' vol. 
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of af&nity ; so soon acquired a cliaracter and individuality 
each of its owa, that this very affinity seems to have 
been ignored ; nor docs a consciousness of the positiou 
they held, relative to the remaining members of the same 
great family, ever appear to have returned. Beaides, a suc- 
cession of prosperous circumstanceSj or circumstances 
calculated to develop their intellectual and warlike 
capacities, by raising them above the level of the nations 
by whom they were surrounded, at the same time severed 
those bonds of sympathy which should have connected 
them with the rest of mankind. It may be doubted, 
whether they would not have repelled with disdain the 
notion, tliat a common brotherhood, and, in some sort, 
a common language esisted between themselves and 
the nations who bowed in subjection at their feet, or 
whose conquered princes served often but to increase 
the magnificence of a triumphal processiou. 

And thus, to a great measure, has it been with 
ourselves hitherto. We have been too' deeply engrossed 
with topics of a religious, political, or civil character, 
to think much upon ourselves and our language. Yet the 
time seems now to have arrived when our attention 
may not unfitly be turned to these and kindred studies, 
which demand for their consideration, not so much 
the romantic and impulsive energy of a nation's youth, as 
the sober though tfidu ess of its manhood. Already, on the 
continent, have these studies received considerable atten- 
tion, and Germany more particularly has become famous 
by the number and ability of her philologers. Of the 
few in England who have devoted themselves to the 
subject of comparative philology, there is none to whom it 
is more indebted than the late Dr. Donaldson, and for the 
convenience of those who are unable to consult his works 
for themselves, we liave ventured to draw, in rough 
outline, a sketch of his theory — perhaps better, the results 
which his liibonrs enabled him to arrive at respecting the 
great ludo-Kuropean family of languages. We simply 
desire to widen the bed over which the streams of his 
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information flow, or by diverting them into smaller, albt 
shallower, chaniiek, bring that information within tl 
reach of those who otherwise would not obtain it. 

Dr. Donaldson, then, divides all known languages ii 
three great classes. 

Ist. Languages with monosyllabic roots, incapah 
of composition, and therefore without G-rammi 
or Organization. To this class belongs the Chines 

3nd. Languages with monosyllabic roots capable ( 
composition. To this claaa belong the T 
family, and all other languages not included und 
classes 1 and 3, presented in such a state, tl 
the forms of the words may be resolved into S 
simplest elements. 
3rd. Languages conaisting of dissyllabic verbal r 
and whose grammatical forms are produced, 
merely by tomposition, as in class 2, but also 1 
a simple modification of the roots themsdn 
This class contains the Semitic Languages onf 
that is 

rCbaldee.. 
'"Isyriac. 
Arabic. 
Aramaic, &c. 

Of these three classes, the second, as embracing i 
the languages now spoken in Europe, is by far the jnt 
important to us, and to this therefore we shall confii 
our attention. It has been variously called the Saai 
In do-Germanic, or Indo-European. Of these the sec 
or Indo-Germanic, is the most significant, inasmocli 
it implies the connexion existing between the 
and Teutonic Languages. 

The nursery, if not the birtbiilac? (rf this great i 
seems to have beeu a country ii caUed 

bounded on the North by the Casjmi th 
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by the Indian Ocean, on the East Ijy the Indus, and 
on the West by the Euphrates. The people inhabiting 
this district appear to have spoken two languages, which 
bore the same relation to one another as the High and 
Low German of the present day ; namely, Low Iranian, 
spoken by thoae who dwelt in the low countries to the 
North and East ; and High Iranian, by those on the 
mountainous districts of the South. Wben the population 
of this country became too numerous to be confined 
any longer within its comparatively narrow limits, the 
Eastern and Northern tribes sent off migrations to the 
Sonth-Eaat and North-west, the latter driving before 
them, as is usually the case, the tribes, and amongst 
them the Low Iranians, by whom they were lienimed in. 
Thus, there went forth a band of High Iranians to 
the South-east, who succeeded in mastering the 
Northern part of Hindoslan, and perhaps some of the 
Polynesian Islands ; and also a hand of emigrants to 
the North-west who stayed not till they reached the shores 
of the Atlantic, carrying along with them their Low 
Iranian dialect, and spreading it over a great portion of 
Asia, the whole of Europe, even to the Islands of the 
West. The proof of tlus colonization of Europe and 
Northern India, by the inhabitants of Northern and 
Eastern Iran, rests upon the agreement of the languages 
spoken by the oldest inhabitants of India and Europe, 
and on the obvious derivation of the names of the earliest 
tribes in both, from the country which afterwards became 
Media.' 

From these Low Iranian migrations, probably following 

' Jfeje Crati/ljts, p. S3. Again, p. Si. "The ai^ument from the IJan- 

gnsge IB decMvo of the whole iguestion. The resemblauces betweou the uld 

Low Gcrmnn dialect^, (Golhic, Saxon, La.) and the Sanscrit, even after a. 

MDoralion for tlu}u^:lnlls of years arc so EtrildDg thjit an eminent Philologer 

"w]:eii I read the Gothic of Ulphilas, I could believe I had 

" On the whole, then, we oonsider it as nearly certnin, 

ndiii, and the Lo^ Germans in Europe, Dire cmigranU 

the Sniilliorn extremity of the Caspian Sea." 
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each other at widely distant intervals of time, arise, i 
ouly those languages called Low Gennan, because spoln 
in the low countries of Northern Europe, but also, T 
Donaldson ia of opinion, arguing from what he 
of the Etymology and Grammatical structure of thoi 
languages, the Low Celtic or Erse, the Lithuanian, 
the Sclavonian languages. 

It would appear, then, that from the Low Iranian 
migrations have sprung the following languages : 

1. The Low or Old Celtic, comprising 

The Erse of Ireland, 

The Gaelic of Scotland. 

The Manx of the Isle of Man. 

2. Low German, including three divisions ; 

I. The Scandinavian family ; vi?,. 

Icelandic, 
Swedish. 
Danish. 

II. The Low German dialects proper; viz. 

Saxon, and Antflo S'ncon. 

Frisian. 

Flemish. 

Dutch. 

III. The Old or Mfeso-Gothic ; or, as Bopii 

calls it, the German Sanscrit. 

3. The Sclavonic, the most widely extended of ti 
Indo-Germanie family, spoken more or less over that t 
of country bounded by the Pacific on the East, the Bal 
on the West, the Arctic sea on the North, and ( 
Adriatic on the Sooth ; and in Europe, by the Russ 
and Ruaniaks, the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, ] 
matians, Croats, the Wends and Sorbs in Lusatia i 
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Btony, the Slowaks in Hungary, the Bohemians, 
' vavians, Poles and Silesians.' 

The Lithuanian Languages ; viz. 
Lithnanian Proper. 
Lettish. 
Old Prussian. 

, Sncb, according to Dr. Donaldson, are the offspring 
^^ihe Bucessive Low Iranian migrations into Europe. The 
orcler in which these migrations took place may he 
inferred from the present position in Europe of the people 
who speak their respective languages, The CeltSj no 
doubt connected to some extent with the Finns,'' were 
the first emigrants into Europe, and it is thought, that by 
them the British Isles were peopled so early as b.c. 1200. 
The Teutonic and Scandinavian family was the next to 
follow, pressing on the Celtic as closely as possible, 
and detruding them to the utmost limits of the west. 
They are supposed to have entered Europe by the Kinime- 
rian Boaphorus, about B.C. 680. 

The Sdavonians were the last in order, and conse- 
quently occupy the eastern parts of Europe. 

But, besides the Low Iranian migrations. Dr. Donald- 
son is of opinion, that there was another Iranian migration 
of mixed character, to which he would attribute what 
he calls the High Germau, and High or New Celtic 
dialects. This migration he supposes to have followed, 
and been caused by, the subjugation of the Medea, a 
Low Iranian, by the Persians, a High Iranian people. 



' "The different tribes who spoke thb language were known to the 
Anciente under the names Bhoxolani, Krobjzi, Sajmats^ Sauroinat^e, Pan- 
nonianE, and Venedi, or "VVenidaj."— ZdW. 

' The Dftnes, or Northmen, membera of the great ScondinaviaD dimily, 
and second migratory wave whioh rolled over Europe from, the East, 
encountered them in the North of Europe, about the same time that the 
Saxous und Anglos encountered the Celts in Britain. 
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The Median and Persian languages, that is to say 
Low and High Iranian dialects, thus becoming fust 
there resulted the mixed language, which constituted t 
speech of those Persians with whom the Greeks had 
much to do, and the connexion of which with mod 
Higli German was long ago perceived.^ If this be 
then to this mixed Iranian migration are due the Hi 
German, and High Celtic languages. The former 
divided into three classes, the Old, Middle, and Ni 
High German, the latter of which is now the writ 
language of all Germany, aud owes its position to 
influence of Luther, who was from Upper Germany. ' 
New or High Celtic comprises 

Welsh. 

Cornish. 

Breton Idioms. 

Such is an extremely rough outhne of the parentage 
those languages boasting a pure descent, and of t' 
family connexions with each other, which are now »pc 
in Europe. It may seem strange to some, that t 
so rough an outline as tliis should refuse to pay i 
shghtest regard to the classic languages of Greece I 
Rome. Yet such is undoubtedly the case, and we i 
therefore, left to conclude, that these languages m 
either have presented no affinity with the ludo-Europe 
family, or, otherwise, they have forfeited their claim to 
considered as the pure descendants of any one brftnc 
The influence of these two languages has been so get 
not only, as we have already had occasion to see, 
our own English, hut also on the languages of South! 
Europe, where the Latin, in conjunction with the primsc 
dialect, has given birth to that important family t 



» Crat. p. Si. " It was to one of the tribes of the PernalU^ 
I, ineationed by Herodotus, L S6, that the Gemuuis owe 
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the Romance tongues,^ tliat a short time occupied in 
considering them cannot we think be mispent. Proudly 
as they stand aloof from the great representatives of the 
iDdo -European family, they are yet no heaven -born 
offepring, and though, as it were in disdain, they refuse 
to disclose, or disclose only by obscure fable and shadowy 
legend, the manner of their birth, and their family 
connexions, yet Philology refuses to he hoodwinked, 
and lays bare with unsparing hand the secrets of their 
formation. 

There is an opinion, which has long been, and, for 
aught we know, is still widely prevalent; an opinion 
which dates at least from the time, and has no less 
authority than that of Mr. Home Tooke, that " the 
bulk and foundation of the Latin language is Greek. "' 
Yet in spite of such high authority, it appears we must 
now learn to look upon this opinion as erroneous. Other 
and better Scholars and Philologera than Mr. Tooke 
take now a different view of the subject. Dr, Donaldson 
considers (for his intellect still lives) that tlie Latin is of 
at least equal antiquity with the Greek, and not derived 
from it ; that the similarity existing between them, 
which has caused us to think so, is fully accounted for liy 
the same people, the Pelasgians, probably of the Sclavonic 
stock, settling simultaneously in Italy and Greece; while 
the difference, which afterwards sprung up, and caused 

INamelj'; 1, The Provenfal, Bsfablished at the Court of 
BoiOD, KingofArlee, 877-887 
S. The Langue d'Oil, or d'Oui, Romance Walloa, or 
Nonnan French, from the mixture of which with the 
Anglo-Saion haa resulted our own English, at the 
Court of William Lonque-Epeo, the son of RoUii duke 
of Normandy, between the years 917—945 
S. TheCastilian.in tliereignofFerdiDandtheGrwt.... 1037—1005 
4. The Portuguese, under Henry the foiuider ot the 
' Monarchy IOfl.i5-iI]2 
5. The Itahan, under Eoger I. Kingoffiicily 1120-1151 
" Diveraiotis of Piu>lej." p. -MB. Iftsr. 
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Latin and Greek to be regarded hb separate languages, or 
connected only by descent, was due to the diflference trf 
those lingual elements, which were hereafter superimposed 
and amalgamated with the original and common base. 

Our own opinion, we are quoting the words of the; 
same writer, drawn purely from philological and geogrfc: 

fhical considerations J is, that the iirst population of boil( 
taly and Greece, was Erse, or Low Celtic. After them 
came the Sclavonian (Pelasgian) element in each countr} 
and then a Lithuauiau element was added in Italy, and 
Persian, High German, High Celtic, or to speak general' 
High Iranian in Greece.^ 

He founds thus muck of bis argument on the f 
that the Sclavonian, the most widely extended branch i 
the Low Iranian family, may be traced to the immedi 
neighbourhood of Greece and Italy, as there are eingulj 
coincidences between Latin and the oldest, or ^Sia' 
Greek, on the one hand, and even the modern Scl&V(H 
languages on the other; and, as the Greek traditions ppi 
to the Hyperborean regions, we may safely call the Peh 
giaus by a name which, though now restricted, proge 
describes al! those Low Iranian tribes, that came into ti 
mediate contact with the people of whom we are speaking 

From what baa been said, then, it should appe 
probable, that Latin and Greek possess two element i 
common, namely, the Celtic and the Sclavonian, or Pelffl 
gian; and, therefore, that the diiference which has i' 
sprung up between them was caused by the superrentil 
of a Persian or High German dialect in Greece, and 
Low German, probably Lithuanian, in Italy, But l" 



' New Crai. p. !». 

' " That the Felasgmns were of Sclavonic origin is pretty dew (not 
speali of historic probability) troia the sgreeuient of even modem 8dfti 
with Latb, and the oldest element of Greek. The resemblance ot Bu 
to the Latin is go striking, that a modem traveller tisA not ho^tated to ■ 
fAa/tiefouaderaof Rome spoke the Svsiian lani/Haae''—Ncvi Oral. p. 9L 
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theory, though probably tme in its general outline, is still 
only a very rough approximatiou towards the ascertain- 
ing of the real constitution of these languages. Much, 
as it seems to us, is still left for the investigation of 
modern eeholars ; much that nothing but great versatility 
in modem languages, as they arc sometimes called, can 
hope to elucidate. That the Latiu language bears evident 
traces of Low German influence, it is impossible tor a 
moment to deny; for the merest tyro in Latin and Anglo 
Saxon cannot fail to perceive them. The question rather is, 
what was the exact nature, — the paiticular dialect — of this 
Low German element, and in what relative order to the 
other components of the Latin tongue was its agency felt ? 
The similarity which exists between many Anglo Saxon 
and Latin words, and, in many cases, the identity of the 
radicle, seems to point, if not to the Saxon itself, at least 
to a dialect closely akin to the Saxon, and not improbably 
the Gothic. We, however, must content ourselves at 
present «ith calling the attention of others to the striking 
similarity which exists between a large body of Anglo 
Saxon and Latin words. Not, indeed, that we wish to 
pride ourselves on this, as a new discovery, but simply, 
because it seems, that we have here a vein which has by 
no means been worked out. Nor will this investigation be 
altogether an easy one, or free from biassiag influences. 
Por instance, the ecclesiastical subjection of tliis country 
to Borne, which took place at a comparatively short period 
after the settlement of the various German tribes in this 
island, had, no doubt, the effect of introducing many 
Latin words, particularly ecclesiastical words into the 
Saxon of this country. Five, says the venerable Bede, 
was the number of languages spoken in this island in his 
day, the Angle, the British, the Scottish, (Lowland Scotch) 
the Pictish, and the Latin, which hy the ntudy of the Sortp- 
tures hm beenme common to all the rest} And, as a natural 
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consequence, nearly all the eccleeiastical words in Angk 
Saxon are of Latin or Greek formation. As for instance, thi 
Greek iyrliTKOiroi, An Overseer, wHcli became in the Latii 
Episcopua, and when transferred to French soil assumed thfl 
Eveaque, and finally, EaSquet took up its position ii 
this country as a Saxon word, under the form Biacop. So 
the Latin Chrtcua produced the Sajton Glaroc, or Clerc, i 
clerk, that is a priest,^ 

Again, our word Kirk, or Church, is the Anglo Saxa 
Cyricea, most probably* formed from the Greek i^" 
KvputKov, (Eccl.) the Lord's house. The Saxon wortF 
Sacred, A priest, is probably connected with {per met»-' 
thesin) the Latin word Sacerdos. And the same remaik^ 
applies to a number of other words, which have found* 
place in the Anglo Saxon, such as Discipul, A diadpfet 
Diacon, A dmcon ; Canon, A canon; BiblioSece, Af 
library J Capitnl, A chapter; Cantic, A song, &c. 

These and similar examples shew, that, in striking i^ 
comparison between Anglo Saxon and Latin words, care ir^ 
requisite to avoid all such as are likely to have owed t" 
existence in the Anglo Saxon to the influence of the ecd^ 
siastical Latin, which, in the words of the venerable Bede^ 
became common to the other tongues spoken in Greftt 
Britain, " meditatione scripturarum," by the study of th^ 
Scriptures. 

Such examples of similitude, or resemblance, in ths 
two languages prove nothing as to their prior relationBtui 
or their relative antiquity. Nor, indeed, is there the Icai 
necessity to choose such words, for others exist in . 

niblimitatu BcieutiBm scrulatur et confitetur, AnKlonim videUtiet 
tonuiD, SiKittorum, Fictorum, et Latinontin, qusc meditatiaue suripl 
CKteriH omnibus est tWa. ooTaraanSs.—Eiii. Ecul. lib. i. c. I. 

' The use of cleri, in its modem acceptation of a writer, i 
the foot, that for a length of time during the middle ngea 
prieste, or olerioi, were nearlj' the only persons who posae^ed 
of writing. 

' We say probably, beoauae some have been pleaacd to look lo 
■b Cedaaa, lb ehooie, for the root of CAvrc/i. 
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abundance against which no such objection as thp above 
can be urged. A few such instances, which seem to be 
trustworthy, and point clearly to the close affinity which 
existed at some former time between the Latin, and, we do 
not say the Anglo Sason precisely, but, at any rate, some 
Low German dialect, will be found collated in the Appen- 
dix to this page. One cannot see two such words as Erian 
and Arare, both answering to the same English verb To 
plough, without being satisfied, that both must have Lad a 
common origin. Again, the very names of man and woman 
are radically the same in both Latin and Anglo Sason, 
In the latter they appear as Ver and FcemM., while in the 
former, the Latin, they take the form almost unchanged 
of Vir and Fmmma} 

But it is no part of our intention to pursue this inves- 
tigation here, and our object in alluding to it at all is 
merely to point out the true relationship existing between 
Latin and Anglo Saxon, and, as a necessary consequence, 
between Latin and our own English. There seems the 
greater necessity that this should be done, because there is 
prevalent a vicious method of referring English words to 
what are falsely called Latin roots, when in reality the 
^Kwt both of the English and Latin is to be found in some 
^Ipiow German dialect. After what has been said of the 
^Hbture and composition of the Latin language, it is almost 
^Hbedless to add, that, in the pursuit of etymological en- 
quiry, even with respect to our own language, the Latin 
occupies a mediate and subordinate position. It is itself 
a compound tongue whose elements will be found, so far 
) it is now possible to tind them, in extraneous sources. 
' i considerable danger of confounding together, 
lat we shall call the ultimate and proximate elements of 

le word in the old Scandinavian mfeima: in Saxon fi&mea./adoiiiii 
I, fSmite, fdmnr., f6i!tif. Ettmuller makea the foilowing almost 
B remarli on the origin of the word;— "Voi /temne ex Lstina 
to, an Dri(!incm fiumpserit, iluhito: neque Hun et Tcemne ad lUt'tui 
■e videntur. etei Sttx. FadnUa et Angla-Sa:l. FiiSu, amitu, cnm 
1 (alere, amplecti) congriianti'' 
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a language.^ No one will deny, that Freucli is an element 
in the English language; or again, that Latin is an c 
ment in the French language; yet in neither of tbe« 
cases have we an ultimate element. The French ia forma 
by the amalgamation of the old Gallic Latin with the ( 
man, or Teutonic dialect spoken by the Franks, 
invaded, and settled in northern France about the midf 
of the fifth century of this era ; while the Latin, as n 
have seen, ia also compounded of a Low German and mjio^^ 
other element, whose exact nature ia less easily defined 
And thus it appears, that neither the French, not 1" 
Latin, have any claim to he considered as themselvea n' 
mate elements of our Euglish. We have attempted, I 
the aid of the follo*Ting rough chart, to illustrate the an 
cessive steps in that process, which have led to the form 
tion of the English tongue; as also, to show in ^ 
relative order the various dialects of which it is 
entered into its composition. 



Celtic and Lithuaniati, Pranoo-Tlieoti&iue, or rrancic, AsAi 

SckTooian. or some "- ^ ^-..- t,!,.. t>....__,_ . 

"- , ' Low Ger- 



the parent of the Platt-Deutech ' 
BBoken by the FrankH, mhu ae(^ 
tied in the provinces of France 



Dialect 


north of the iiT 


or Loire. 


Latin 







Langue d'Oui, or Normrui F 



ENGLISH. 

' If WB may be pnrJoned for borrowing a simile from the labontolji 
illustration of the meaiiinR of uUitnate and proximate, we would mg, Ul 
while albumen, casein, and Sbtin axe the proximate elements of food, beon 
(bey approiiomte nearest to thoEe substances which our diKesCivB oigUUf) 
receive and operate upon ; the ultimate elements are those, of wbidialbotf 

p; fibrin, itre Utemralveti compounded, tiamely, carbun, oxygen, bgit 
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Such appears to be the pedigree of the Eoglisli 
language. Of its neai-est relation, and that to which 
it still bears the strongest family likeness, we will not 
speak particularly here, but a word, or two, respecting 
those diverse elements, which have entered into i^ 
composition through the French aide, may not perhaps 
be superfluous. With regard to the assumed constitution 
of the Latin it will at once be seen, that we have followed 
Dr. Donaldson. Of the exact nature of the old Fran- 
cic, the combination of which with the Latin gave 
rise to the Romance Wallon, hut little is known. It 
presents a closer affinity to High German, than either 
the Old Saxon, the Anglo Saxon, the Dutch, or the 
Frisian. Its original locality, and that from which 
it spread, by means of the conquests of the Carlovingian 
Franks through a large extent of Germany and France, 
were the parts on the Lower and Middle Rliine about 
Cologne. The written language of Germany, and the 
language of literature, at this day, is High German. 
Yet it is remarkable, that the districts, where the Highest 
German is spoken, arc Hanover and Brunswick, Platt- 
Deutsch districts.^ For some length of time after the 
subjugation of Northern France by the Franks, both 
the old Latin, spoken by the Gauls, who affected the 
name of Romans, and the Francisque existed as separate 
tongues. The settlement of the Franks in upper Gaul 
took place about the middle of the fifth century; yet 
the historian tells us, that Charlemagne, who was declared 
Emperor of the West in the year a.d. 800, or three 
centuries and a half later, still apoke the " patrinm ser- 
monem," or language of hia ancestors. The fact is, that 
no less than three languages were in use during this 
period; for while the Francisque, or German, continued 
to be employed in the court, in conversation and in 
martial and historic poems, the Latin was still the written 
language, and the rustic population apoke a kind of 

kH8 which partook, more, or leas, of the nature of both 
■u and the Latin. jVs time advanced, however, 
iii't ■' Eni/lixh Laagnage." Vol. l.yp. 135— UT- 
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this compouad of the Latin and German ^uined ground 
amongst the people, until at last its existence becams 
formally recognized by the Council of Tours a.d. 81^ 
which directed, that the Bishops should translate theij 
homilies into the two languatjes of the people, 
Romance and the Theotisque, or Grerman,' instead I 
delivering them in Latin as bad heretofore been the case.* 
It was not, however, until a century later that thift 
new tongue received ite full developement and recogmtion. 
RoUo, the Dane, acquired the Didiedom of Norman^ 
in the year a.d. 912, and, strange though it may aeen^ 
William Longue-Epee, his immediate descendant, I^ 
adopting and introducing it at bis court, gave to it 1 
status and stability which, otherwise, it might i 
have possessed in his province. 

"While the inhabitants of southern France prided i^em 
selves on their nearer connexion with Eome, and oallel 
themselves Romans Provenqavx, that is, Romans of t 
Province, and their language the Provincial Roman, 
Romance Provencal ; the Celtic population of the norf 
were known to the Franks by the name of WaeldiB 

' SisiDoiidi'B "Literature of tho South of Europp," Vol. I. p. IBS. 
' Ifhix histonc Diut ia worthy of notice, because it sIiowb that 
Romish Church in the earlier period of it« existence, never cantempUted ' 
monstrous Impoaitioii of administering her reli^oua ordinances in u tc 
which the oommoQ people could not undersUud. 

* So in England, the Celtic population were called Wealkat, (a 
idgnifyinK foreignen), modem Welsh, thoujih the name waa applied. Mil 
the Welsh only, hut aim to the British inhabitante of Wessei, and 
who took refuge in Cofaaali. Had we not known ftom Otibet sa 
that the conquered Britons sought and found an asylum iu this oon 
the country, the name alone, which it bore amongst the Saxony ' 
have afforded a sufficient indication of the Hust. It was called by 
Ccntowains, a name, which might be Ihjely translated "fAe WeWntfl 
Ag to the meaning of this word Con, in the absence of any other hypo 
known to us, we feel inclined by a somewhat ambiguous remark of Thi 
,ia6i<"Nonnttn Conquest," VoLI. p. 16, and Note (2) thereto, to coB^ 
' i-oontwctioii o! the Latin word Cormi, a Horn. Thieny says, t* 
"! tiie same name with that of th | 
tCtamwo]!. It seems, indeed, pTobi.>)\e q^^^^^^b fur^t sylla 
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OP Walloons, and their language by that of the Rmnance 
Walton. And such was the language introduced into 
this country by William the Conqueror, and snob its 
compoaition. It iB thus, that the Latin occupies the 
important position it does in the English language. To 
the other, the Francisqiie element, little attention has 
hitherto been directed in this country. In its nature 
it bears a somewhat close resemblance to the other Low 
German element and main constituent of our tongue, 
the Anglo Saxon. We have had occasion in a former 
part of this book to notice English words, which may 
be traced to Germany, either through Anglo Saxon, 
or the Prancisque. In some eases a word will be found 
to have existed in both, and yet to have transmitted no 
ofispring, or representative, to our English. The Anglo 
Saxon Orgel, and the modem French Ori/fieil, both 
signifying Pride, is an example to the point. It might 
perhaps too be considered a debatable question, whether 
the word Trouble has any just claim to be considered a 
German word on the Francio side. Mr. Home Tooke, 
indeed, would make it one on the Anglo Saxon ; carelessly 
assuming, that because TroubUt is an English word, and 
the Anglo Saxon verb Tribul-an, sounds very like it, 
the former must necessarily be the offspring of the latter ; 
never stopping for a moment to ask, whether such 
a substantive as Trouble or its like, ever existed in the 
Anglo Saxon. Dean Trench, if we recollect rightly, 
considers it aa nothing more than the old Latin word 
Tribulum, a kind of threshing machine, or roller with 
which the ancients beat out their com, used in a meta- 
phorical sense ; and, therefore, to this extent a new word. 
This hypothesis seems far the most likely; for although 
in the old Franeie there may have been, not only a verb 
corresponding to the Anglo Saxon Tribulan (doubtless 
ocmnected with the Latin Tribulo Tero, &c.) but also, that 

f ilip latin Com«, but, if Thierrj'a remark implies furtlier, 
''"' aepond ayllable, -koU, is u contraction, or rather n corruption, of 
e must devUne to acquience, since tlie Saxon terminBtion 
us deoiaivG on Uiis point. 
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vhich in tlie Anglo Sa\au is wantiug, a substantive 
answering to Trouble; yet, in tho absence of any pro^ 
of this, it is far more probable, and credible, tliat the 
French and consequently the English word Trovhle (fi» 
it never was Anglo Sason) is the easily modified fonf 
of the Latin Tribulum uaed figuratively. 

This is a digression, yet it may perhaps serve the pu& 
pose of impressing on the mind, that, besides the Lati% 
another German element, of which we will not say moi^ 
than that it closely resembled and was ultimately c " 
nected with the Anglo Saxon, crept into our laagaa| 
along with the French. Both Saxons and Franks left tS 
homes in which we first find them, — and those homes 
far remote from each other — not more so than the riveMk 
Elbe and Khine — about the same time ; and it is by 
means certain, that the Germans, who settled in Eeo^ 
were not, to some extent at least, of Frankish origin. 

Thus it appears, that at the Norman invasion, thsp 
was another accession of the German element to oar Ulg 
guage, along with the Latin which had absorbed it. Tni'' 
that element occupies but a subordinate place in the com 
position of the French language, pretty much the t 
indeed, as the French itself does in the compositiou gf ti 
Engliali; yet, nevertheless, it esercised a very decided i 
fiuence on the character of the Latin language, which lu 
previously been spoken in France. And this, too, ia 
manner precisely similar to that in which the Normai 
French afi'ected the Saxon j namely, in destroying the p 
existent organization of the national tongue, and leaviogj 
in that condition, without making any attempts to res ' 
the devastation it caused. The resemblance of the pre 
French verbal conjugation to the Latin, is perhaps, moi 
minute and striking, than that of the English to the ? 
yet the inflexions of Nouns Substantive, the comparison i 
Adjectives and Adverbs, and, perhaps generally, the n 
con ventionah ties of language have been every whit i 
3reiy dealt with in the oM Latin as in our old V 
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Still, as in English, the character and bulk of the language 
is Saxon, ho in French the character and bulk ia Latin.^ 

So far, then, as relates to our own language and the 
fresh conBtituents which have had access to it through the 
French, we may confine our attention generally speaking 
to two only, the Latin and the Anglo Sason, or rather the 
Anglo Saxon and Latin, for the former has iu several 
respects prior claims to our own consideration. These 
claims are founded ; first on the ground of the intrinsic 
linguistic importance of the Anglo Saxon— its great anti- 
quity and its freedom from adulteration ; secondly, on the 
ground of its relative importance to us as the only descen- 
dants of those whose language it formerly was. 

On these grounds the claims of Anglo Saxon far exceed 
those of the Latin language. It seems, that our long con- 
tinued connexion with Rome, whether that connexion have 
been of a military, ecclesiastic, or literary nature, baa had 
the effect of concealing this great fact from our eyes and 
leading ns almost unconsciously to assign to her language 
a position of importance, which is due from ns rather 
to the Anglo Saxon. We wish it to be clearly understood, 
that we are speaking of Latin, not as a medium of litera- 
ture, not as it has been adorned by men of the greatest 
genius, and refined by writers the moat brilliant, and 
orators the most eloquent that the world has ever seen ; 
but we are speaking of Latin as a language, and in its re- 
lation to the other members of the great European family. 
So much of Latin etymology has been lost, or, if not lost, 
has, at least, not yet been investigated ; the process and 
rationa/e of its construction ia so obscure ; that it can 
occupy but a secondary position in the rank of those lan- 
guages, which are fitted to throw light on the earliest 
operations of the mind as they developed themselves in 

tform of speech. 
Nor need we be surprised at this. 
Cast but a. pebble on the smooth aurfacc of the brook 
the trembUng agitation is borne in a thousand concen- 
' See Appendix to thLi pngp. 
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trie annulations to the suiroimclmg waters; cast in 
another^ and immediately the pleasing regularity is lost, 
and a hopeless confusion succeeds. Or, watch the waves 
of the ocean as they break in regular succession on the 
shingly beach of some sheltered bay, and then ascend some 
beetiing crag which overlooks the seething caldron fathoms 
below. Watch those furious waves as they rush on like 
crested warriors to storm the rock-bound coast^ watch how 
they lash its basement^ leap up its sides for a moment^ and 
then repulsed return but to carry confusion amongst their 
yet advancing comrades. 

And the history of the population of the world, as 
it has been accomplished by successive waves of migration 
transmitted apparently from one common centre^ seems 
but to find a parallel in the above simile. 




THE VALUE OF ANGLO SAXON— FIE8T, A8 ILLUSTRATING 

» TH-R FORMATION OF LANGUAGE GENERALLY, AND OP 
ENGLISH IN PARTICULAR;— SECONDLY, AS DISCOVER- 
ING THE TRUE MEANING OP ENGLISH WORDS,— 
EXAMPLES. -CONCLUSION. 

The Sanscrit is a language which, admits of complete 
analysis, the most perfect and symmetrical of any now in 
exiBtence. The reason why it is so is obviously because no 
ulterior circumstances have occurred to disarrange those 
forms of thonght in which the human mind at first 
disposed itself. And doubtless the fewer the causes which 
at any past time have tended to disturb the original shape 
and disposition of a language, the more correctly will that 
language register the history of its formation. Of course 
this amounts to the same thing as saying, that the purer 
the descent the clearer will be the insight afforded into the 
logic of the formation of language. In this respect the 
Anglo Saxon has pre-eminently the advantage over both 
Latin and Greek. Its descent is much purer, and conse- 
quently its antiquity is greater. Like the Sanscrit it has 
had fewer catastrophes to modify, or destroy its primoeva! 
articulation, and it, therefore, more clearly reveals the suc- 
cessive processes of human thought engaged in its construc- 
tion. It admits of a very tolerable analysis, too, which has 
not, perhaps, even yet been pushed to its extreme limits. 
Give us the monosyllabic portion of the language, two, or 
three, primary verbs ; tell us the meaning of a few ter- 
minal forms — these probably will turn out to have been, 
or to be, monosyllabic substantives too — and we may be 
said to possess the materials out of which the language has 
been formed. 

We can do little more than call attention to this 
^Braaarkable characteristic in the construction of the Anglo 
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Sasoii language ; a characteristic, which, while it creates ) 
broad line of distinction between the Saxon and tho 
other languages with which Englishmen usually come 
■ contact, does at the same time exalt it far beyond 1' 
in point of illustrating the principles on which languaj 
generally, and our own in particular, has been constructe 
At the risk of being thought tedious, however, we will, I 
way of illustrating this position make a few extracts, p 
cipally from Dr. Bosworth'a larger Anglo Saxon grammfl 
to the chapters on the Verb and Noun in which n 
must refer the reader, if he wish to see the subject morf 
fully discussed. 

ANGLO SAXON NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE, 

We start, then, from the Noun, or Noun Snbatai^vf^ 
the most important and essential part of speech. 

Anglo Saxon Substantives are of two kinds, Swwl 
and Compound. The former, as their name would imflj 
are monosyllabic in form ; the latter are formed by ccffl 
bining two, or more, of the simple Substantives tog^fe 
Thus, from A.c, An oak, and Corn, Gom, is formed ff^^ 
substantive Acorn, An arom / from Wig, An idol, or ft ^ 
and Crieft, An art, is formed Wigo-chft, Witchcraft, Swi. 

Besides the casual combination of substantives, tl 
are other terminal syllables, which either are, or h* 
been independent substantives. The following are son 
of these together with their real, or supposed, significatio 
and the English forms they have bequeathed to us. 

D6m, Judgement, Power, surviving in the E: _ 
Doom, and -dom. As from Cyue, A kiti^, by the additil 
of this syllable, is formed the substantive Cynedom, 
kingdom j from Freo, A lord, or Freeiuan, the sabetanti 
Freodom, Freedom, &C. 

Bice, Power, Dominion. Example : Biseeop-rioe, 
bishopric, i. e. the dominion of a Bishop.' 

' Though this ia the only compound of Rice, which seema to 
survived to our (Jme, in the " Vision of Piers Plonphmati,"ive find Kytta-i 
aad Serene-n'rht. 
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Had, A person, habit, sex, state, order, degree. 
This substantive survives in the English termiuation 
-liood ; or, as it is generally written by Chaucer, -had^, 
a form still more closely resembling the Saxon modeL 
Examples : BroSor-hfid, Brotherhood ; Masden-hid, Mai- 
denhood : Mau-hfid, -MmAoorf ; Preost-hfid, iVj'csf/ioorf, Sec. 

Scir, A share, or part atit off, A shire, or district. Ex- 
amples ; Preost-scy re, the Prieafa shire, or Pariah,^ 
Scir-gerifa, A shire-reeve ; i. e. by contraction A sheriff. 

' The aUempl bus been made, as it aetata to me without euiEoieiit 
grounda, to dorive the word pariih from the Anglo Saion preost-sc'yre, by con- 
tracUon. If it is so derived, then the coDtraction is at least an extraordinury 
one. But, indeed, the earlier forma in which the word occurs, as for instance 
in " the Vision of Piers Ploughman," and in Choucer, seem to point rather to 
B Nraman, than a Saxon origin, aa the following quotations will show ;— 
" And yrele (enil) in tJiis y-ttoMe 

In pariaihea of Engelonde ; 

For persons (parsimii) and parish-prEGst^s 

That sholde the people ahryve, 

Ben ouratours {Curata) called. 

To know and to hale 

All that ben hir pari/itheyui, 

Fenaunce to eojoigne." Liaet l-USS— 1D90. 

And agiun, in Chaucer's graphic description of the Persone, one of (he sucats 
at " the Tabard," who contributed various homilies on reiigioua and moral 
mihJeotB for the edification of his fellow pilgrimii, and as his share toward* 
ir mutual divertisem^nt. 

" Aeood man there was of roligioun, 

Thut was a poure pprsone of a toune 

But rich he wftsof holj thought and wark. 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 

That Cristea gospel trewef}' wolde prei^he. 

His parinheta (pariahionera) devoutlj wolde be t«clie. 

Benigne he wns and wonder diligent. 

And m adver^te full patient i 

And swiohe he was ^proved often sithes, 

Tul loth were him to cursen for his tithes. 

But rather wolde he yecen out of doute, 

Unto hispour parishens about. 

Of his oOriQE, and ^e of his substance. 

He coude in litel thing have suflisance. 

Wide was his pariah, and houses tei asonder. 

But he ne left nou^l far no imn oe Ihouder 

In sikmesse and in mischief to visite 

The fcrrest in Vvvarith, moohe and lite. 

Upon his fete, and in his hand a ataf." 

Prolosme to Cant. Taltn, line 469. 
If parish Inid been (contracted from the Saion preoetrsc'jre, these early 
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Scip, A shape, form, state, dignity, answering to 
English tennination -ship. ExanipIeB : Freond-acip, Friendr 
ship; WeoriS-acip, Worship. 

-er, or -ere, from the Saxon W^r, A man, correspocdtn^ 
to our termination -ifi: Aa, for example : Writ-ere (i. ( 
Writ-wer) A man who writes, A writer. Fiscere (i. e. I" 
w^r) A man wkojiskes ; Afish&rTnan. 

Such are some of the terminating syllables and tlie_^^ 
meanings. Others there are besides, whose signification 
is more obscure ; auch are -ing, -ling, -inch, -eU, -ifi 
-a, &c. 

But we must pass on to take i 
construction of the Saxon verbs. 



haaty glimpse at the 



SAXON VERBAL FORMATION, 

The mental operation, which has been engaged io 
the formation of the next important part of speech, tlifl- 
Verb, is, if we assume the truth of the theory propounded 
by the best Anglo Saxon scholars, and in itself highly 
probable on account of its simplicity, no less conspicuous 
than that in the formation of the compound substantives. 

Indeed, the process seems little more, than converting- 
Substantives into Verbs by the simplest method possible,— 
that of affixing to them one of the three " almost pri- 
mitive" verbs Unnan, or An, To give, Gangan, or Gf 
Togo, and Agan, To have, or possess. 

By the aid of these transforming elements the vast 
of Saxon verbs has been constructed out of the Sub 
tives. What could be more simple ? there is here no ; 



(brms of it would have exhibited a closer resembknce to the Saxon tlun ' 
do. But the naemblanue of parith and pantkau to the Frenalt ft 
parauaf and paraissien, Eeem to lu cooclusive, that at leiuit no Sazod n 
involved. Whence eomea the French paroisse we cannot now itoi 
enquire^ 



1 for iugenuity, or invention, and no waate of intellec- 

1 resource.' 

The meaning of the verb varies slightly, according as 
Re substantive is verbalized by one or other of these 
Jfimary verbs. 
' The following examples will sufficiently illustrate the 

ihoA of verbal formation. 



■ An, To c 



Coss, A kisi 
DebI, a? 



a^xed to the sub- 
o give a knot, To 
kisa, To 



The verb Ui 
itivcs ; 

Cnott, A knot,'] f Cnytt-an, To gim 

, knit. 

produce \ r, T ■ 

th \ t^os3-an, lo give 
, I kiss, 

part, I ■*'^^"^ Dsel-an, To gim a part. To 
^^ -^ ^ deal, or divide- 

^^ &c. &c. 

^^B The verb Gan, To go, affixed to the substantives 
^^WS, A bath, ~| r BE8S-ian, To go to a bath, 

^^K produces 

I 

the 81 



tde, A prayer, 
A quarrel, 



To wash. 
I Bidd-an, To go to Prayer, 
j lb pray. 

Cid-an, To go to a quarrel, 

I To quarrel. 

The verb Agan, To have, possess, acquire, affixed to 
the BubstantiveB 

' The following i6 part nf Dr. Bosworth's note on thp formntion of verb*, 
p. 134:— 

"Anon, which ID its simplest form is An, makes end, and-, &c,, for anend 
(in the present purticiple) ; and, ad, od, &c. for aatat : ganffan, whioh ii 
only ean doublei^ makes genij, ^and, Ac, and ged, sad, Ico. tar gasgeiid, and 
gangad," 

' It may seem that the verbs compounded of Qan terminate the same its 
those of Au. and that, therefore, the di^iactioa is fanciful nikw than real. 
It is not 80, however ; for the older (brms of verbs compounded of Gan, To go, 
end in -gan and not -an. The earher forms of the examples above siven 
were BieB-ioui, Bidde-gan, Cid-gan. Sep " Boaworih's Anglo Saxon Gram- 
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BloBtm,Afi}toer,'~\ fBlostm-ian,^ To have a^ 

j produces I to hloaeom. 

Car, Care, *- the -l Car-ian, To have care. 

Luf, Love, verba Luf-ian, To have love, 

Sometimes, howeverj the substantive, which forms th 
hypothecate of the verb, has disappeared from the tangua, 
iu which its existence has been perpetuated by that verbj, 
and must be souglit for in some kindred tongue. Amongti^ 
this class Dr. Bosworth would write the Anglo Sasofi 
verba : — 

B6r-an, To Bear, 
"Writ-aUj To write, 
Cunn-an, To know, 
Cenn-aa, To procreate. 






I rBai-,{FrancoTheoti8c),. 

I J Writs, (Gothic), A letter. 

II Can, (Keltic), Ahead. 
.§ [JZon, (Icelandic) 



When words had been formed to express aetim o 
various kinds, nothing is easier to conceive, than that thoil 
parta of the verb which express the continuation, or itj*. 
of action, and the completion, or effect of action, wtiA 

parts are the 3rd person singidar of the indefinite, i^ 

present tense, and the past participle (probably, little eW 
than the past participle of one of the three primary Tflrb 
above noticed, affixed to the radicle or substantive porl^ 
of the verb), should in turn be used to designate; fiiil 
agents, or objects, in which the maiu idea of the verb i 
prevalent ; secondly, things, which arc the result of 4 
completed action of the verb; and thirdly, states, conditiani 
qualities, he, which are intimated to us by such actios. 

Hence we arrive, by means of the verb, at the tl 
following classes of words : 

Ist. At a class of Substantives ending in theAi^ 
Saxon in -'S, and in JSnglish in -th, examples 
which, asjllth, health, wealth, &c., may be fouQft 
page 49. 



' Earlier forma— Blostin-ai 
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PROCESS. ADJECTIVES. 



I 2nd. At another class of Substantives, formed from 
the past participle ending in -d, -t, or -n, in examples 
of which, such as bread, head, weft, haft, welkin, 
yam, &c., the whole language is aulficiently abun- 
dant. 
8rd, At a class of adjective words, descriptive of state, 
condition, or quality, ending, as in the last class, in 
-d, -t, or -n; examples of which are lost, own, forlorn, 
afiard,^ &c. 
So much for the Verb, its formation and the functions 
it discharged in enriching and furnishing language. The 
third class of verbal derivatives naturally leads us to 
the consideration of descriptive, or adjective words gener- 
ally, and the methods by which the want of such words, in 
any but the moat barbarous societies of men, was supplied. 

^^L ADJECTIVAL FORMATION. 

The first form in which we meet with the Adjective is 
the same as that of the Substantive; that is, the same word 
was used to express, not only a substance, or thing, hut 
also the nature, or quality of that substance, or thing. 
Thus, the same word, both in Anglo Saxon and Enghsh 
is used to express both the Substantive Light, and the 
quahty or nature of Light. So also with the word Deep, or 
The de4>p, the same word expressed both. 

The next step in the formation of Adjectives was to 
append to the monosyllabic Substantives, whether those 
Substantives appear as the roots of Verbs, or otherwise, 
one of the terminations -ed, -en, end, or -ig. The former 
three of these terminations are Participles past and present 
of the verb Unnan, To give, or To add ; the latter -ig, is 
from lean. To mcreuse or add, and in meaning, therefore. 



iitiiHily rMemhling tike others, -ed and -en. The teTiniQa~ 
11(111 -tiiui uiivwem to the Kuglish present participle in -■'n<r> 
IM Auk'" haxou Liitig-end, Loving!, kc. The tenninatioii 
.y hut been itK'fK^d into the Eoglish ternunation -y ; aa 
Iilinl-ig, BUwly, .xlii-ig, jIji^i Cneft-ig, Crafty, &c. 

'I'hu »;IUhlat -&tt, -ed, in conjunction with SnbstaatiTes 
[iropvr, appi;uT lu the words 



WuUc. 

(KJd, 

Ly'n, 

&c. 
Kege, 
Swo', 
Hyrne, 

kc. 



betxh Biicene, 

brass BrEesen, 

wwl Wull-en, 

goM Gy'ld-eii, 

Jiax Lin-en, 



. Eeg-ed, 

Ge-aceod, 
. Hym-ed, 






beeek-en. 
brm-en, 

gold-en. 
linen. 

ed.g-ed. 

korn-ed. 



&c. 



The meaning of these syllables, which convert the 
eittal monosyllabic Substantives into Adjectives, (as ' 
by the aid of the primitive \ erbs, they were converted inl 
Verbs), is simply that of addition to some other Substantia 
wUoae nature and quality it is tb\is intended to subjoin. 
"linen shirt," then, only means, if we thoroughly analy 
the construction, "'flax add shirt;" "brazen goblets," "braa 
add goblets ;" &c. 

But, besides these verbal terminations, there are ah 
•ubetantive terminations, which, when affixed to othi 
Substantives, are made to denote quality, and thi 
produce Adjective Wwda. Such for instance are d 
Suhstantivca \Ac, A form, figure, body, (English -ly); Sai 
A part, or portion of a iking; ¥jiV {phnitudo) , The fii 
plentg (Engush -full). 

Examples, 

Ood, God. God-lie, Godlike. 

FreiS, A Lord Freo-hc,yre«. 
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Wyinxe, pleagure Winaum, pleasing. 

Woh, woe Woh-full, iitjurious. 

Tang, tongue Tung-full, hquacioua. 

WeorCj work Weorc-sum, worksome, i. e. 

irksome, 
Bug-an, To bow Boc-aiun, jlexihU, obedient, 

buxoin. 

Other terminations, too, there were used by the Anglo 
Saxon, which, as they have transmitted no descendants 
to us, we need not stop to mention here.^ 

Of course the method of analysis, or synthesis we 
lather ought to say, which we have briefly applied to 
the construction of the Substantive, the Verb, and the 
Adjective, is capable of a much more extended application. 
But we have pursued this subject far enough for our 
present purpose. We are malung no new discoveries. 
All we have said, and very much more we might say, 
has been known for years. 

Our object is simply to afford some insight into the 
constructive piinciplcs of the Anglo Sason, and thence, 
as a necessary consequence, of the English Language. 
And there are two characteristics which seem to us 
particularly striking in the formative processes we have 
been considering. 

These two characteristics are ceconomy and intelligence. 
Starting ivith nothing more than a tew monosyUahic 
roots, and two, or three, primitive verbs, we liave seen 
how the mind of man has raised a superstructure of 
Substantive, Verb, and Adjective ; and formed a surface, as 
it weie, capable of receiving every impress, and registering 
the most varied conceptions of which that mind was capable. 
"When we see for ourselves how replete with meaning, 
how full of Lfe and individuality words become when 

' The Soson termination -fcst, Iieb, however, tronstnitted two which 
have been already noticed. They are StaSol-ftti't, sleadfasi, nod Scam-feat, 
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considered from this priniffival point of view, it 
longer difficult to credit the assertion, that there 
not in language, ^th at ia in language where the plas 
uioutding of the mind has not been defaced by aubfl 
quent catastrophe, — that there is not in such langua 
anything arbitraiy, or any such thing as capricious uea^ 
Yet who dare assert this of our own language, or indeed I 
half the languages of southern Europe? Would the Eh] 
liah of to day, bear the rigid test which the Anglo San 
will sustain with such unflinching firmness? Certftil^ 
not. Yet still it is possible, by recurring to the e 
whence so many of our words and terminations have spnmj) 
to restore to them Bomc portion of the life and vitality tj 
have now lost. And he it observed, that the Anglo Sai 
is the only source whence we can derive informalit 
on these and kindred points; and be it further obsenei 
that when once words and terminations have lost the }l 
telligent spirit, which at first called into being and aO 
mated them, from that time forth, the tie which coupli 
them with, and, when pronounced, recalled a partioili 
emotion of the mind, ia dissevered; henceforth theyti 
come, to all intents and purposes, mere arbitrary aoond 
significant indeed to the ear, and, for a while it may t> 
suggestive of the same emotion as before to the mind, b( 
fluctuating in their character, and uncertain in theii mesi 
ing, because the due which alone could conduct as angj 
has been dropped. The immense majority of Sasou n 
in the English language baa been referred to ad naui 
and it may perhaps be considered superfluous to call a 
tion to those few unhappy remnants of Inflexion and SynB 
to which we are still pleased to assign the name of En^ 
Grammar. If we do so, it ia merely to point out, ^ 
these remains are of a strictly Anglo Sason charaota 
Indeed, it seems a remarkable fact, that when our It " 
guage was swarming with French words, and our coon- 
with Frenchmen— no not Frenchmen ^ — that our Engb 
should he so remarkably free from Frencii inflexion, 0| 
construction; ao free, indeed, that we cannot call to nJw 
3 single instance of either. 
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After the complaint of Robert Ilolcot, that it was 
the custom for children in these daya^ first to learn 
Freuch, and from the French tlie Latin language, this 
seems very strange. Yet it is no more strange than true. 
And here we have a strong argument too in favour of the 
Anglo Saxon over every other language ; because it gives 
us the key to our own Syntax and Grammatical con- 
struction, and affords ns a full and entire view of that 
aymraetrical structure, of which the English Language can 
only be considered the decayed and dismantled ruins. 
Neither French, nor Latin are of any assistance to ue 
in this respect; German, it is true, is mnch more so, 
though the claims of German are not to be compared with 
those of the Anglo Saxon. Consider for a moment 
the words Then, There, When, Where, Whcrejvre, &c. Will 
French, or Latin (or even the German directly) assist 
us at all in investigating the nature and meaning of 
these words? And what say our Grammarians? Oh I 
they call them Adverbs of time, or place; or Inter- 
rogatives, or something else equally vagiie, but equally 
useful and effective in concealing their own ignorance. 
While the fact is, that these words are as definite in their 
nature, and concise in their meaning, as the Latin 
correlatives Eo, here. In that place ; Qud, {ae. parte) 
Where ; Quare, Wherefore ; &c. 

There, is nothing more than the regular dative of 
the Article, or relative pronoun, we have already had 

' Nmud)', al tlie begjiiiiiiig of the Eeinn of Edward III. the following 
p«£8Bge, on the eduction a! children in Engtaad, is iakaa Crom Treiiat's 
'r™ii8lHtionor"Hjgdeii'ji Polychronioon;" 

" Children io Sctilo umitifit the usage and inanur of all other nations 
beeth eompeUed for to leve hire owne langsge and for to cotjatrue hir 
letsona, and hire Ihvniras in Frenche: and ao thej have sothe Nonnttna 
come first into Engelond. Also g[cntUemen ohildren beeth taught ti) speke 
'Frensche frooi the time that they bith rukked in hire urodcll and kunnoth 
■pelte and play with a ohildea liroche. Ami uplondissohe men will likne 
hnneelT to Rentylmeo, and fondeth with greet besynesBB for to speke Frensche 
to be lold of. This manner was nicxJie used 1^) for first deth (time) and 
ia ath «ome dele ohuiged. So that now the }ear of our Lord a thousand 
thre buudted and four score and flvo, and of the Heoond Kyng jlichard aSxs 
the Conquest dsob and in ^e grajnmeFe scoles in Gnglond children lereth 
Frensche and cenutrueth," 



occasion to notice in the chapter on than, and 
originally used, not alone, but in conjunction with 
Bubstantive Stowe, Ajjlace, just as the Latin Eo was ^ 
Loco. And "biere stowe" exactly corresponded to tl 
Latin Eo loco, in that place. Then, when by frequent na 
and for the sake of brevity, the Stowe in the forme 
and the Loco in the latter were dropped, we have 
the two Relative Pronouns " ]7iere" in the Saxon (TXer^ 
English,) and Eo in the Latin. And so, had we timn 
it would be easy to show, that the other words o 
this class are equally definite in their meaning ax ' 
construction.' 

But, indeed, it is not one class of words alone butti 
whole language, more or less, which has sufferedj and ati 
suffers from our neglect. Words are but the paintingt o 
the mind, and like other paintings they are liable b 
become obscured by neglect and time. Yet, to take doW 
these pictiires from the dark corners where they haW 
been too long suspended, to brush away the eobireb»i 
to remove from them some of the dust and dirt 
ages, and bid them stand out from the canvaas wiA 
somewhat of their old expression and vivacity, aeema toV 
one of the highest aims of practical philology. 

For the sake of illustration, we have gathered • 
few miscellaneous words together, whose meaning seem* 
to receive fresh light by referring them to their Anglo 
Sason sources. 



' It is more tban probable, that whut »'c are now compelled to 
the dEfinite Article, in Eitcli conEtructioiis as " the more the meniar, 
m resULj' tbe Ablative, or InstniniBiital Base of the same pronoun Se, li^ 
hcot, imd correaponiJBeiDcUy to the useof^o — roioBimikT 

" The second cnnditioo of veray confession is, that it be hiistU)' donB:^^ 
cartes, if n man hadde a dedly wound ever ■ — 
wari^Jte himself, the more wold it cornlpl 
and bIpo the wound wold be the ivetBO fur to U 



n^ P'-ri: 



J Tall. 



[ 
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. S. Wif.' o Woman, a Female, Wtje. 



This word in the Anglo Sason had a much wider 

application than it has in English. It was in fact a 
feminine affix, used to denote the female gender. Ac- 
cordingly, we find 

tWifcild, i. e. A female child, a girl, 
Wifeynn, The female hind, 
Wiflfic, Matrimony, 

as well as Wifmann ; *. e. A fimale apecimen of the Human 
species, (Fcemina homoj whence by contraction comes 
the word Woman. In the Anglo Sason, however, Wif- 
maim signified, not only A vioman, but also a Lay 
Person who was permitted to marry. 

A. S. Wer, (Lat. Vir), a Man, 

1 enters into the composition of the following words : — 

J Canterbury, i. e. A. S. Cantwaraburh, The town of the 

men of Kent. 
\ Wer-tcolf, The man-wolf, or deril. 
"Worldi The world,' An age, or generation of men, 

A. S. Row-an, To row. 
ao15er. An oar. 

T^om the latter of these conies the word Rudder, that 

part hy which a ship ia steered. How it has come to 

.ve this significatioa is fuUy e;(plained by its own ety- 






itopr 



Some of tbe Gennan writers on Aoglo Saxon ignore the letter W, and 
V \ai\e pkce. Yet^ it ahould seem the; are scaruelr jusliGed in 
90, unless, indeed, as is not likely, thej pronounce tie V like our W. 
annot but tMnk, Uiat the pronunciation of our provinoial English 
be a liurer guide to the pronunuialion of Anglo Saion, than that of 
High German spoken on the oontincnt. 
Qui cum viro aliquo iiuS eodem tempore vivunt. — Etlmiiller, sub voce. 



mology, and by the fact, that the earliest metfiod 
steering ships was by means of the oara {for I beiiere 
there were two) placed near the stem of the veasel. 

A. S. Stig, A Tcny, A path. 
Stig-an,^ To ascend. 
Hence are derived, 
8ta\T or Stairs, from Anglo Saxon Staj'ger, A .^fe^i, degm^ 
Stee, the provincial word tor, A ladder. 

Stile, Anglo Saxon Stigel, A step, a ludder. j^ 

Stirrup, from the combination of the above root Sti 
with the Anglo Saxon Hap, a rope, A stirmp, 
fore, is nothing more than a Stee-rope, or ladder 
rope, for the purpose of ascending the saddle. B 
indeed, there is no occasion to go so far back ai 1 
Anglo Sason Stig-rip. In the "Romance of 
Richard," the word occurs in a form but slightl 
diiferent : 

"In his shield verament 
Was pay n led a serpent, 
W;l.h the gpere that KiuhttrJ held. 
Hu bare him thorugli uudev his ghelde, 
Non of hys armour might him last, 
Brydell and pejtrell all to-braste, 
Hys gyrUiea and his tteropea alen, 
Hjs mare to ground wheat tho." 

A. S. Georn, Eager, anxious. 
Geornian, To desire. 

Hence have descended to us. 

Earnest, which is merely the Saxon Geomest, that i 
the superlative of the above Adjective; and the tO 
To yearn, or long for. 

A. S. Gise, Gese, Yes. 

According to EttmuUer, this particle of affiri 
composed of the Anglo Sason Gea, Even so, and Si, 

' See alfio "Tooke's I>iverfloiis of Purley,'' p, flOO. 
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it be. Yes, therefore, implies aaseiit, not from any arbi- 
trary nsage, or conventional signification, but because it 
, tains witliin itself the ttae condition of assent. 



^^1 



A. S. Cedsan, To choi>se. 



Com, Anglo Saxon Com, t. e. the Past Participle of 
the above Verb Coren, Chosen. Com, therefore implies 
'_ its very name that part of the plant which is ckoaen, 
Beparated from the straw and chatf. 

LiCyme/, is probably a verbal derivative from the same 
" ! and with the same meaning as Corn. 

A. S. Fangan or Fo'n, To take, tkize. Receive, 
Undertake. 

iThe following important words seem undoubtedly 
inected with Fangan, or Fo'n, Tu take: 

r^Finger, Anglo Saxon Finger; that is, the part which 
} or receives a thing. 

Fang, Anglo Sason Fang, A taking, or qriisp. Thia 
word, however, may perhaps be the root of the verb itself. 

Although one feels strongly inclined to look to this 
Terb as that from which we have derived the word faith, 
"we fear the objections against such a derivation are too 
strong to be overcome. Mr. Home Tooke, indeed, 
attempted long ago to set the matter at rest, but his 
theory, though plausible enough, in outward appearance, 
will be found to fail when put to the test. He says 
"Faith, Anglo Saxon FaegS — That which one oovenaut- 
eth or engageth. It is the third person singular of the 
indicative of Fsegan, Pangere, Pagere, To engage. To cv- 
enanl, To contract." Unfortunately for Mr. Tooke the 
only meaning of FjegS, or FschS, (for it is written in 
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both waya) in the Anglo Saxon is A find, or 5«ar»-»^ 
and is a derivative, not of the verb Fregan,' To plant, 2e 
fix, but of 

Fian, To hate, 

which is also, as Mr Tooke has shown, connected wi'tl 
Fiend, Anglo Saxon Feond, and Foe, Anglo Saxon Ffl^ 
the former being the Present Participle, the latter t' 
Past Tense of the same verb. 

Indeed, the verb Fsegan liaa not produced any 
Bubstantive in -S. And the same objection lies 
looking for a solution to the verb Fo'n, Tu take ; Xtoeat 
neither has thus transmitted a Substantive, which, either! 
sound or meaning, could possibly have given birth to 
word Faith. If the Anglo Saxon FiehS, Strife, Com 
be in reaUty the same word, then we require to fa 
how, in passing from Saxon to English, its meanini- 
become so seriously modified. That it was imknown 1 
a Saxon word in its present acceptation seems pr^ 
certain, for we find the word Geleifa, Belief, constain 
used where we should now expect to find Faith} !EI 
question, therefore, seems at present an open one. 

A. S. Hindan, (Capere) To take. 

As Finger is connected with, and owes its name I 
the verb Fangan, To receive, because it is that whi 
apprehends, or receives a thing, so in like manner, J9a| 
(A. S. Hand) is for the same reason connected in 
the verb Hindan, To lake ; as also 



' Indeed, it seems not improbaTile, that Mr Tcioke vim earned t 
by the raeaniDg of the Latin Fango, or Pago, which better sailed 
porpose, and acquired a, wider significatiun nith the LuIJub than thai 
ante form, Fagaji, possessed nith the Ssjiods. 

* "We habba^S geased erabe tiet Pater noater, nu we trylkS M 
eoir Hne gelenfan Jib on Ikitd Credao stent, swa swa se nisa Aognilii 
be >li3re Halgan J>ryuny,<.se trabtiiode." 

RomiUrt a[ JElfrit. De fide CaihoUed. 
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Wandh, (A. S. handel), that by whicli a thing is 
handled. 

punier, (A. S. himta), verbal aubstantive in -a, {sig- 
nifying An agent, or actor), one who takes prey by 
pursuit. For the same reason, 

Wound, (A. S. hund)j a dog which takes prey by 
running it down, is 80 called.^ 

A. S. Here, An army, 
"We have already had occasion to notice this word 
as entering into the composition of 
Harbour, and 
Harbinger. 
Besides these, however, and another of its compounds, 
Herepath, (A. S. HercpaiS, An army-jiat//) , which survives 
only as a family name, there is another interesting little 
word which hence derives its origin. 

' Althoiii^h we can quote no authorities in (iiToiir of saak an hjpo- 
Oiesia it ^eems for from improbable that tlie Anglo Saaon and Mieaiv- 
Gothio BCNB, A hundred, is also connected with thia family of worda. 
And nbat eeems rather to mnke in favour of thia supposition, is the 
jteouliar use of the nord in Anglo Saxon and Oothio oomjiutations. The 
BaxDDB prefixed thia irord eund to numerals, &om '0 to ISO. The Goths 
jwaCfixed the same word. ThuE, niter ^xtig, tixtg, the Saxona wrote hcnd- 
leofonlig, tfCBulg, &o. up to nmrDtwelftig, a hundred and twenty. Both 
Jumus and Ettmnllor think the word sqkd a mere expletive, yet may 
it Dot rather indicate the method by which the Sai:one performed their 
arithmetical calculations, namely, by their ha»dt and Qugers ? The number 
ten of the HnKerB (for the thumb, if our derivation be correct, is tdso a 
J\»ger) is generally allowed to account for the universal prevalence of 
the denary scale of notation, we surely, then, cannot be surprised if we 
find the wo^d hand occiurinp; also. If we supper the hand to have 
been cloi«d when the first ten was completed, and as indeed its probable Ety- 
mology from A. 8. Ty'nan, To a&iil, or close, renders it easy to do, and a 
Guger of the other open hand to have been suocesBively hent to denote each 
Euocesdve ten, and then this hand itself to have heen entirely closed to denote 
the last, or seventh ten, (or some dmilar process adopted], we shall then 
perhaps, be better able to understand why mrno was prefixed to numerals 
tiwn 7(1 to 12(1, and al?o why iunilrnt (!(«) Iieing the tens marked, or 
reckoned by the dusijig of the five digits on Imth hanila, is so called. But of 
MunethiEishypotheilual, 
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The Herring is only the Anglo Saxon Hering,' that 
is, the Shoal, or Army fah, because it is accustomed to 
awim in lar^ shoals. Here then we may learn a leisoa 
in Natural History, as well as in Etymolt^y. 

Liaan, To trace, To apprehend, To know. 
(Seeiilus, Coiiseeutus siun, Aecepi Scio.') 

The past participle of this verb, Ltsen, by the change 

s into r becomes h'l-en. Hence we haye obtained till 

following words : 

Z/ore, A. S. L3,r, doctrine, instruction; Last, A cohhlei't 

last, (A. S. Lftat, A trace, A ' 

SO; then, even the cobbler's Last has a meaning of i 
own, and is not without reason applied to denote the foo 
model so necessary to the shoe-maker. Indeed, tbe VB 
name of shoe-maker in the Anglo Saxoa is Lagt-wyrhta,ii 
Last-worker. Often as we Iiad heard of the cobbler's lcat\ 
are not ashamed to confess, that it was a mere bouB 
whose very object was mikuown to us, until it sprung in 
life an Anglo Saxon word. Are we alone in this respect' 

There is another old Verb which may properly coi 
under our notice here. It is now obsolete, and 
perhaps, be scarcely deserving of notice were it not tfa 
another Verb, still in common use, is, or rather has ba 
liable to be confounded with it. We mean the verb 
lere, (Anglo S axon Lser-an, To teach). This verb, beil 
formed regularly, according, to the law of Saxon vral 
formation, as already indicated, namely, fi-om Lilr, Doctrv 
Instruction, and one of the primitive verbs, must and did 
the Saxon signify To give instruction. To teach. The root 
the second verb Leoru-ian, which enters also into the ca 
position of Leorn-ere, A learner, or scholar, and Leomm 
Lea/ming, is undoubtedly connected with L£r, Doebn 

' The aptitude of the name mu 
baa had tbe good Tortune of being o 

' Theee are the mesuings which Ettmiiller atUrJies to the wMd. 
somewhat diOicnlt to render t\iein acwnaWVi soi'sAwMlwjblT in Ba 
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Znstruclion ; but the Verb licom-ian, which is formed from 
it, signifies the act of ohtatninff inetniction, in contradistinc- 
tion to that of iiiqmrting it. Even iu Chaucer's timCj both 
these verba were used, though it should seem indifferently, 
and without a just appreciation of their different meanings, 
as the following passage will show ; — 

I" This cursed i-raft whoao wol exeruise, 
He sbal no good have, that him may suGQce, 
For all the good he spendetb thereaboale 
He lesen shal, therof have I no doute. 
Whoso that listelb uttrcn Lis folie, 
I^et him come forth, and lerTien multiplte ; 
And every man that hath oURht in his cofre. 
Let him appere and wex a philosophre, 
Aacaunce that craft is so light to lere. 
Nay, nay, God not, al be he monk or frere, 
Freest, or chanon, or any other wight, 
Though he sit at his hook both day and night 
In Urning of this elviah nice lore. 
All is ia vain, and pai'dc mochel more 
To leroe a lewed man this subtillee." 
The Chanon Temannet TaU. 
In this short quotation, the verb To learn, acems used 
for both To learn, and To teach ; and not only so, but the 
Verb To lere seems to have dropped its true signification of 
teaching, and to be used in the same loose way as the verb 
To learn} 

In the "Vision of Piers Plougliman," however, the dis- 
tinction between the two verbs To lere, and To learn, is 
somewhat more carefully preserved ; though even at this 
early date the Verb To learn, seems to have been used to 
signify either To lere, (i. e. To teach), or To learn. Thus, 
in the following passage : — 

P"' I shal cesaen of my Eowyng,' quod Piers. 
And Bwyuke noght so hurde 
Ne about my bely joje. 
So bisy be na-more ; 
And but if Luc lye, 

' Cf. in French the use of Apprendre. Ajiprenet-voM le JVanfow ? Do 
you iea™ Prench ? 11 m' apprenii a lire. He teachfti [learns) me lo roaii. 
Though Emeigner is more correct and usual tlian Apyrendre in the Inller 
sense- H. N. 
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He Isreth us by foweles;' 
Wa ehoido uoght iio to bisy 
About tlie worldeB blisse ; 

'What,' q^uod the preest to Perkyn, 
'Peler! as mo thjaketb,, 
Thou art lettred a htel :— 
Who Icrned tliee ou boke?'" 

Kera tells us how Grace gave each man some gift 
guide himself wherewith, " That ydelnesse encombre hyffl 
iioght, envye ne pride," He says : 

" And some he lered to lahoura, 

A lele' life and a trewe ; 

And aome bo taughto to tiiie, 

To dyche and to thecehe, 

To Wynne with her' liflode 

Bi loore' of his teohynya." 
" And some he lered to Ijve 

In longynge to ben hennes ;' 

In. povei'te and in penaunce, 

To preie for alle Criatene, 

And aU he lered to he lete, 

And ech a craft love outhev," 

But the verb To lere, is now entirely obsolete, and pto- 
bably, has been so for a great length of time. The n 
its snrvivor, the verb 7'o learn, is now pretty clefti^ 
defined, though it would appear that it has only recen^jf 
become so. 

In the Prayer Book version of the Psalms, it frequent 
occurs in the sense of teaching. Tlius, in FsalmxzT. 
"Such as are gentle them shall he learn liis way- 
Paalm cxix. 66, "O learn me true understanding i 
knowledge."* 

' The fowles of the dr. 

■ Loyal. * Tlieir. ' Lore. ' Bi 

' I have not found any instances or this usage JQ nor anAci 

Version; so that it woiJd appear the error was discovered and nd 

previous to the publication of that Version about the year a.o. 161L 
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Hornet is the A. S. Hyrnet, i.e. HjTn-ed, The horned 
one. 

Beech, book. Both these words spring from the same 
Anglo Saxon, root Bflce or Bece, A beech tree. Here again 
Philology becomea our instructor, not in natural history 
this time, but in the luauners and customs of our early 
ancestors. It teaches us in a word, that the first Jiook was 
the Beech Tree; that on its hark, or on tablets made out of 
its trunk, our ancestors were in the habit of incising their 
rade Staves or Runes, long before the letters of Greece and 
Borne became known to them, or, perhaps, even before 
those letters were invented. The simple connection of 
these two words is sufficient to tell us all this, even had 
we no other direct testimony, and even had not the 
Danish historian, Saso Gramma ticus, who flouvished 
about the 12th century of this era, spoken of " letters 
carved on wood."^ 

Threshold. Anglo Saxon ])asrsc-wald (Wnld, or Weald, 
Wood.) It is less easy to discover not the meaning, but the 
rationale of the word Threshold. What is the story of 
its formation, and why is it so called? 

Assuming the above Etymology to he correct, what 
should it indicate or imply? The Saxon Verb |?^r3c-an 
signifies To beat. To strike', To thrash. To knock at. Does 
the Thresh-old, the Tlirash-wood, then, mean the wood 
which must he knocked at in order to obtain admission 
into the house ? If not, what does it mean ? 

YuJe is the Geol, or Merry Feast of our Saxon ancestors, 
so called from Gal, merry, pleasant, &c. The same word, 
slightly modified, was used by them to denote the months 
answering to our December and .January. The former 
was called, " Se te'ra Geola," The first 1 ule ; the latter, 
" Se teftera Geolu," The after, or second Yule. 



"literaa ligno insculo*"' « nort«runt." .Suj Qrt 



no W!!;UtOCK — FAity — WELKIN. 

Wedlock. I much doubt whether the compositioi 
and meaniug of this word are understood by half who ua 
it. Aa the Saxon Wed-Mc, compounded of the Substaa 
tivea Wedj A pledge, promise, or agreement, and LfiiO, A gii 
it signified first, and literally, A pledge-gift (piguus faeden 
and was used, not in the narrow and contracted way : 
now is, to designate the matrimonial pledge, but any^^^iU 
or treaty. So says Chaucer in the " ICniglitea Tale :" 

" Let liini beware his nekke lietli to vedde." 
That is if Arcite were found, "ever in his lif, by day<]f 
night o stound in any couutrie of this Theseus" his awl 
would be forfeited in consequence. 

Farm. Here we have a word so simple and i 
commonj that we should be ashamed to notice it, were 
not that its original signification, and the reason cpf it 
present application seem to have been forgotten. FarM i 
the Anglo Sason Peorm,^ fiod, provision. The Sn 
verb, Feormian, whence comes our verb To farm, sigi 
To procure food, To feed, To support. To entertain. ] 
this its original signification it is easy to conceive how ii 
second arose; — how, from being used to denote i" 
sujtport, &c., it afterwards came to denote An 
ment on which food of various kinds is raised. 

Welkin. Vie have a faint recollection of readinj 
somewhere in Lucretius how that the term Univen 
first came to designate the heaven with all its sta 
multitude, from the supposition, that by one turSi 9^^ 
revolution, every point in it was successively bron^ 
before the gaze of the observer. If so, then the no 
uxlkin ia very similar in its construction to the irtj 
Universe. 

The Saxon Wealc, signifies A revolving, or revoluticm 
the heaoenlg bodies, and the verb Wealcan, makillff fl 
past participle Wealcen, signifies To turn, revolve, rrM. 



' Coanooted prohably with Anglo Soxon Feorh. lift. 
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WeUcin {Anglo Sason imlken), therefore, simply 
means, that which ia rolled over our heads, whether 
as applied to the cloads only, or, more generally, to 
the whole visible area of heaven. 

Such are a few of the words we have stumbled across, 
whose early history and true meaning seem to have 
become buried in oblivion. We forbear to pursue the 
enquiry further, not because esamples and instances are 
■wauting, — for our whole language abounds with them, — 
but because our object is simply to call attention to 
the importance of this subject, to illustrate it further by 
a few examples to the point, hut by no means to ex- 
haust the siibject, or to diminish either the obligation, 
or the interest attaching to a personal investigation, 

When a people, who have once possessed a language of 
their own, and that language too, as was the case with the 
Anglo Saxons, of a very early type and pure origin, are 
called to pass through an ordeal so severe as Chat which it 
was the lot of this country to pass through, in consequence 
of the Norman Invasion, it can escite hut little astonish- 
ment that results of the most vital importance, both to the 
people and their language, ensue. 

And the case before us forms no exception to this 
general rule. As regards the people, history speaks in a 
voice of thrilhug interest, in tones which cannot fail to 
excite in the breast of every impartial man amongst us, 
be he Norman, or Saxon, an agony of sympathy for the 
sufferers, and of indignation at the profound injustice and 
inhuman barbarity of their oppressors — whom it were 
shame to call conquerors. And, as regards their language, 
there needs not the testimony of history to inform us, for 
itself is its own chronicler. The effect of that terrible 
ordeal was as it were to ossify, or convert it to stone. 
As it entered, so, indeed, in the main as to external form 
did it emerge. But how changed in other respects ! Its 
vitality destroyed, its animation suspended, its delicate 
machinery broken and deranged ; in a word, the spirit 
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had fled from the hody it had formerly quickened, and left i 
deserted and lifeless. Words which before had been instioo 
with life, nay, glowing with theiv early force of meaDingi 
wore now mere sounds, depending for tlieir very existent 
and meaning on the thin su])erlieial soil of diurnal it 
And so have they continued even up to our own I 
No satisfactory attempt has as yet been made to catch n 
again the clue which has so long lain unheeded at our feet 
r to restore to the body of our language that inte 
spirit by which it was formerly animated. Yet the bo^ 
ia there, and the limbs are there, only the soul is waatu 
to quicken and make them live again. 

Surely it is not the part of an intelligent people ti 
treat this subject any longer with such apathetic indiffer- 
ence ;^a people who, like ourselves, have been called I?'; 
Eternal Providence to occupy so high a place in f 
scale of nations, and discharge so many a heaTen-se 
task in civilizing and christianizing the world; — a peo^ 
endowed with energy, which has carried them to tflll 
frozen north and the torrid belt, and, whitliersoerQ 
it has carried them, has earned for thcra a name of gloif 
and renown, until at length their home may be said te 
be not so much England as the world at large. " 
indeed, " the welfare of the coming world is now tliB 
proper care of the Anglo Saxon race,"^ tlien at 1 
the duty is incumbent on us to make the language t 
the coming world our proper care also. We must mil 
forget, that still to the old mother country will the eyes id 
our children in every foreign land be turned for thdi 
patterns of excellence and truth in speaking and writiB! 
English language. Surely, then, we cannot I 
too jealous of its integrity, nor bestow too ranch paioi ^ 
increasing its intelligence and preserving its force ai!^ 
accuracy. There seems to us but one way in which tiii 
can he effectually and certainly done, and that way il 
by keeping our eyes steadily Axed on the great modd' 
mr language, the Anglo Saxon. 
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But, if after all the importanee of this subject fail 
to receive public recognition, and be left as heretofore 
to the regard of private and adult individuals only, 
then all hojiie of national progress must for the present 
be abandoned. The time, we feel assured, will come, 
sooner or later, when we shall look back with wonder 
and with shame on the liollow disregard wherewith we are 
now treating our own language. 

If on the contrary the time has now arrived, when 
we are prepared to admit the national importance of in- 
creased attention to the study of Anglo Saxon, not so 
much, perhaps, on its own account as on its intimate bear- 
ing on the language we speak and write, then the plan we 
would humbly advocate is, that tfte study of Anyh Saxon 
he introdiiLed into oar public and prwate schools as soon as 
possible , that there, it should form thc^Vsi language, after 
the rudiments of English are acquired, to which the 
attention of pupils is directed. 

It should be looked upon not as a fresh study, nor yet 
the study of a foreign language, but as a continuation of 
the study of Enghsh, and as the means— the only means — 
whereby a sound and accurate knowledge of the same may 
be obtained. It should he allowed to take the precedence, 
not only of the modem languages, which are so called, hut 
also, as by its antiquity, the peculiar nature of its consti- 
tution and the purity of its origin it is bo well calculated 
to do, of the languages of Greece and Rome. Its infiectiona 
being more perfectly developed than m the English, it 
admits of a more perfectly organized sjTitas, and a greater 
choice in arrangement than is the case with English com- 
position. 

In these respects, too, which it may be observed are 
merely supplemental to its grand object, it is admirably 
adapted to form a stepping stone — to abridge the wide 
chasm — between English and the still more elaborate and 
complicated structures of the Latin and Greek languages. 
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Verbal Subslantk-t 



Tebbal Substantives are of two kinds, tliose formed from the third 
person angular of the present, or indefinite ten^e of the Indicative Mood, 
sod those from the past paj-ticiple, Anglo Saxon verbs Imve but two tenses, 
the Indefinite and the Definite, The Indefinite, ns the name implies, doca 
not define any particular time, whether present, or future, but may refer to 
either ; acoordinBJy, there is no future tense in tlie Anglo Saxon, nor is there 
any, properly speaking, in EnBlishverbSithouBhwehave got into the habit of 
supposing there is. "Imll /me," is nothing more than".? luij* ioloee," I 
Kill, being the first person ringular Indefinite, or Present Indicative of the 
Baxon yerb Wittait, To Wish, or Will, which makes its definite or past tense 
WoUU, thus also giving ns the auxiliary wosld, as in "iKould love." So alio 
the (brma thatl, ihoald, are nothing more than the Indefinite, or present, 
and the Definite, or past, tenses of the Saxon verb Sceal,7tni«<,/oiiffA(, -Tarn 
obliged, frequently foUowed by an Infinitive Mood, which in £ng1L^h escapes 
our notice when To, the only ris» which distinguishes the Infinitive from 
the Indicative Mood, is omitted, as it iVequently ia. " I a/ialHooe," m simply 
"JsHul love." 

Neither was there a Passive Voice in Anglo Sa^ion any more than ijiere 
u in English at the present day. The Anglo Saxons wrote "he it lufod" 
But Ae u is only the Indicative Mood Indefinite tense of the neuter verb 
Weeon, To be, and Lufod is the psst partioiple of the active verb Lufiaji, To 
love. It may be very convenient to say, that "I may he laved" is the Poten- 
tial Mood Passive Voice of the verb " to be loved "; but it is nothing of the 
lund. The Saxons would have written it thia " lo nu^ beon lufod," where 
" lo mteg," / ma/f, would be properly referred lo the verb Mapm, To be oiia, 
(making its past tense Mihte, might) ; Beon would be tbe Infinitive Mood 
governed by Mieg, and Lufod, as belbre, the past participle of the verb 
Lufian, 2b love. 

The Definite Tense defines past tune. 

Anglo Saxon "Verbs, tbouRh they might almost be called English, are 
divided into two olasses, Kegular and Irregular. 

The Regular verba form tbe past tenae and the past participle in the 
our own regular verbs, such u To love, which makes the 
he past participle loved. 
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S. DREAD. 



The Irregular verbs farm the pusttonn- by a chaDgs in Lhe vatvdiif Qk 
root; and the past participle of tliese verbs ead in m iastesd of ei; 9 
Sinu-an, [root, sing.), (last t«nao Sang; pust partioiplo OtBUng-eni M, it 
Bneliah, ging, laag, aaag. 

With regnrd to tile pCTBonul terminntioiis of Anglo Saxon verbs it ^ 
be sufflcient for our present purpose to say, that generally speaJdng, Uie W 
pavm siiiKular of the Present or Indefinite Tense ends in t : and beau U 
supposed to arise that lai^ ola^ ol Anglo Saxon and English Subalantin^ 
which lilce mu-f A, iirfi,.^AA, are of such constant uee. 

Scarcely less numerous, or importanti we those Eubsbmlivea whkh ill 
been derived from the various forms of the pust participle. I have wllalw 
a few of them by way of eiam yle only, as it would oceupy far too mueh tjwl 
to attempt to do more. 






Broii. 



Clolh. 



The Saxon verb Breowan, or Briwan, To brea, gives us from. &b Ih 
person Singular of the Indefinite Indiiative the Anglo Sikob S' 
Bro6,' English Brallii andl'roni the past participle (though not (here 
paat participle, which is Bromea. but with pardcipial ending ed) the An^ 
Baion Substantive Bread, Engliiib, Bread. 

It is strange that^ while Mr. Home Tooke derives Broth from thia W 
of Bread he says "it is the past participle of the verb to Bray (An 
Broger), i. e. To pound, or Ta beat to pieces : and the subundltion i« N 
or OToi'i, or any other similar substances, such as cheatnals, oBorm, fte." 1 
this is both nbsurd and incorrect. It is absurd, because tve know tbit tt 
Anglo SasoD word Bread could not be derived from the verb Ta J 
(French, Broker), Ta pound, inaamnoh as the word Bread was in eiiat 
in England, long before To bray iras an English verb ; and being shaurib 
must be incorrect. Indeed, the verb To bray, cominR to ui an it ^ 
through the Prennh Broger, has n Celtic origin, and it is a sheer impot 
bility that the Anglo 8a.\on word Bread can be referred to it. Mr. T«Jb 
very ingenuity is too much for him, and frequently, instead ot tu 
only betrays him into error. Surely he could not have kuown, or, t^ 
linew, oould not have thought of the Saxon word (for such we msf oH I 
Bread, when he made this wonderful discovery. For hod be known i^ll 
must have seen, that the onus of his (ask still rested upon hi 

> CC with Bnlh and Mall the word meUilb in the fallowin 
" If jebe Ibiiikingof the wreck wood that Ihe callanla brOL„_. ., __, 
Ibere was six unces uf ii goed to boil your uarrilch tliia moTning. ihough iRWi 
man wad have la'eii drammuck, if breakfasi be behuved lo ba*B, iadl( 
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In notbing i» speculatinn more unsure and decepli?a Ihaji in Etjjmology. 
TruB, the teiitpfntion is sometimes a strong one U> connet't H-orda together. 
And UieDce to >K>ek an explanation, on the ground of mere similarity of iKiund. 
Yet the principle is & fulae one, and will generally lead to liibe resultt^ or, at 
bevt, results on wliiuh no real dependenoe can be placed. 

In Etymological, as in every other branuh of investigation, there are 
cntain rules to regulate the enquiry, which, uan oa no account be violated 
tritiiout fbtal consequences. 

In many of his derivaiions Mr, Tooke apjjears to ignore the thct, though 
it ia he himself who asserfi it, that English is etsentially and sulisfantially 
Anglo Snion, and to have prosecuted his labours, the great value of which 
DO one caji for a moment deny, too much under the impres^on that English 
dates only f^m the time it has been spoken. 

I ahall give one more example by way of illustnition, for the subject is 
one eiteusTe enough to fill a whole volume, and this I shall take from the 
Anglo Saion Verb Hlid-an, To oeer. This Verb, of whioh the root is 
Anglo Saxon Hlid,' A lid, or Corer, makes the past partidple GebbdAd, or 
Oahlyd, Coeered. This word, ahghtly altered in spelling (Gehleod), tdgnified 
in Anglo Saxon, A saull at of Ute heavem, from whioh, with some slight 
alteration of meaning, perhaps might come the Enghsh word Cloud. Mr. 
Tooke, indeed, would derive, not Cloud only, but those similarly soundbg 
words, Olade, Blot, Lot, abo, from this Verb, Hlidna, or its oomiwunds. 
'Without absolutely denying that such is really the case, we would say, that 
Mr. Tooke brings (orworil nothing to support bis hypothesis beyond mere 
ooDjecture. While he was on the subject, he might as well have included 
Stood amongst the rest (for it is at least probable that Blot and Blood were 
the same word originally), and we could as readily have believed him. With 
tile exception of Lid and Lol, which really were Anglo Sucon words with 
the same meaning as thoy now bear, there is not an iota of evidence to show 
tbst these words are derived trora the An|^o Saxon Hb'dnn, To coter; and it 
id by no means certain even tliat the Anglo Saxon word Hlot (lori), English 
J4)t, ii so derived. 

But there u another Anglo Baxon nrord QoldiB, A eaverinff, which is 
unquestionably a derivative from this Verb, HIidan, To cover. And this 
word it was, I suspect, which the Sasons afterwards tontraotud into the 
monosyllahle Ctafi, whioh is nothing more nor lesa than our English Cloth. 
So then, lollowiDg out the analogy of Verbal Substantives in «(th). Cloth 
is no arbitrary word, with a mere conventional and usual meaning, but one 
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— HELMj HOLSTER, UELL, 



for whose fonoatdon the very best of reaaonB cau bo pvea ; niiind j, IW 3 
GBsentiaJly denotaa that which clotheth, or covereth, the bodf . But, 
the Terb, Hhdan, niinht ahnoiit he called an English word, since it do 
late ail any rate as the I4th Ceutury. In Adam Davie's " Life of AJeiUtd^ ' 
unless we are mistokon, n oornipt form, of the Anglo Saxon Terti SSi^. 



It kel^d hire ahouieo al 

To hire gentil mydille smaJ. 

Bright and shine was hir tW 

Everie birebede in ber was." 

In thia charmii^ description of Dame Olympias, heJgd is certunly ki k 

referred te the above Yerb, Hlidm, or else to tba Anglo Saxon TeibiriK 

tbe same meaning, Helan, To emer, £rom which bJk> have descended Sldt 

a numerous progeny. Let iis contdder for a moment what vat 

Anglo Saxon Yerb, Helan, To hide, or uaiter, has bequeathed to us 

Yerb, tbon, produced : 

(b) a. S. Helm, Something that covert. Hence we have obtiine 
1, Selm. or helmet. That which eovert tbe bead. Again, as 
to trees, the A. S. Helm, aignifled tbe foliage, or eg 
Hence, I nuppose, 
a. Saulm, ot Malm ; and 
8. The Euline, or evergreen oak. 
(i) A. 8. Hoi, A Mdiag plaoe, cavom, den ; whence descend 

t Hole and Sollaie. 
{c) A. S. Holt, A eocered place. Hence, 

5. Sole, BB Osier holt. 

(d) A. S. Heolster, A hidmg place, a cave. Henne, 

6. Bolster, A cover, or case for a borseman's pistol 

(e) A, S. Hule, Tbe busk, or covering of anything, as of com. HflnWi 

7. .ffuJ/(of[ive«*l). 
(/■) A. 8. Hell, A concealed place; also, used by the Anglo BaiW* 

denote, Tbe grace. Hence, 

8. mti. 

Berne, Sara.' Page 36. 
Earlier forms of thia word are Beren, Beram, that ia Bere-em. 
Bere-ern is an Au^io Saioa word, compounded of Bere, Sarlei/, tai Sfa,l 
.^n, A place, A closet. 

> I fnrget whether Mr. Tooke'e derivstion of Barn from Bar-en, (ihepk ' 
the Verb To Bar) \.e.Apl<ice barred no to keep Ihievts, !;c. eat, hu beeaBi« 
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• 

Jlere\ or Barley, was a grain much grown by our Baxon Anc<iiitorii in 
SnC^and: we read of the Bere>hl4f, or Barley-loaf , but not of Whfai'lunf, 
And I suspect its eyident connexion with the Anglo Haxon vert) Ik^ni T9 
produce. To hear (and afterwards) To excel, iit to be tracod to tho fMit« tbui 
Bere, or Barley, wbs that produce of the earth on which our AnoMton 
mainly depended for their sustenance. 

It makes no essential difference to our proMtit iriy(«t.iKafton, wtl^fhf>r wo 
assume the above w(nrd Bere, or with Dr. Bofiworth th<i Vrniu^t-'DrnMim 
Bar, IVmU, Any produce of the earth, to be the rrM r»f th^ A UH,Ut-Hn-t(m f^rb 
B^nm. Undoubtedly, if Bere and Bar be not th^ narriA wr^d, ttitt* hf ih^m 
is the root, and it matters not which. The NWrwing mfttU, tb«m. Anido 
Sazcm and Engliah, constitute the memben of thin family. 

(a) Ycrfaal Benfatires from the Anglo Huxtm twb fMif'ftn. Tft ft0^, 
prodmee, carry, 

1. HktO^ Angk> Haxon Ber?^, third pmrnm Mngtikf, 4 Itf^nu^nufttf^h. 

2. Beam^ An$^o Saxon Beam, fhi^ hftrn, A t*M4. ¥fttm \h\n ¥Ktf^ 

aeeordmg to WtiMer is derit^ 

3. B€Hrom, 

4. Bmnm, or Teaei; that whkh m h&rn^ np, Att0<f^i(4m flM¥m^ 
5u Bier, An^ ^xoti Bmr, A pf/rlnhh bM. 

«. Iterrf,' (perhaps). Ang|4'» 5i«;f/m Mrid, fhA yMinj^ /rf rtfiy ftri'trf»»f1 

(A> Anglo Saxon and Englifth wordj* ''•/rtr»n^f;M wif b ^(a^a, litHhu 

L .B^nt, Annio Saxz-^n B*wn(», ». ^ fWA-frrr*, A i^4if(^A\^, a* ft^^ 

za^de (br B^]*>y ; /fJfn, <i*f»>ifyirtK // />/^/a# 
i B^trton, Ar\^ ^jf/»n ^f^^A-^^m »r» A/if»f>A*'f/ry» i^»fb Aftjd'f RH*/iff 

X Begr, An4^ .^y/vn R'^/^f', 
41 Berry^ Ant^ ^rr^ fW> 

» **3r<IW ^iMd h« ;|ri»«^'>»Hi **V XI," "♦h'f y/i'frf^A'*miti; 0* ft" •♦'♦♦»• »K<fin»f1ft^ W** 
•id xhofil copy 'if ^.r^\y '* rt^i** >^ « ^n"» 4i»y ^ rM» ^z***/ .«^M '' 

rf die tsanksni irfh •> rt»*y»h f^n^*im^^ <•<• .^h^n »h'*rw H«»4 M'^rj »y" ''ffM'- fn'tt» 

the «nie'5l*»»l- '^t*^ ■•* t^^i** ."*'W /V*!, *• Hf^^^ i(S**t, Mr tfr** *"Mr i^tr-ithf, fit 
kafch. 

the mnth -Iwwi? V Ur .^♦rr**^ .v .*f'/fK h^n^ilrMl^, 'nfjWrtrff fHlMW W y ii 
NfWth S»ti?^ >ii«»^ ¥"•',-/* r, V'" /f iy .f / "^r ^tf*f^mt WW.- 



MJ STUENGTH, MOC 

The Anglo Saion word jEm, of whiuh together with Bew Stn 
compoundoil, outer:) iiit« the composition of a few other norij^ Ha 
with the Anglo Bwoos, sigaiGei. A place of Judsraenl ; Carc-em,Ji 
or placs of care,^ L e. troubU and labour. It is supposed to Burvire 
English vrords Sorthwrt, Southern, &c., with the signiBoation of toaai 
SoHh, South, &c. 

Strong, Strength. Page 46. 

Neither ia Strong the past participle, nor is Strength the third a 
of the Verh, Ih firing. This method of deriwie Saxon words traio I 
TerhK, is highly reprehensible. It cannot be denied that the Terb 7b 
did at one time make ita past partioiple Strona, which is onlr Bnothsr fx 
of Strung ; hut from this more outward resemlilaoiee, to assert, that hen* 
dOTived the Adjeotave Strong, is simply oMldish. If the Adjective 
the pant partieiple of the Verb, Tu string, to what must the Saxoi 
Streng, Strong, bo referred P amihirly with regard to Slreaglh, and 
Saxon StrenxS ? 

The At^Io Saxon Substantive Streng, or String, A string, pNidua 
Verb String-an, To compreai, or iincj together; thence To makt i 
This ¥erb mulieB the past tenae Strang, and past partiiupie Slru»eai. 
the former or these aj'ose the Anglo Saxon Adjeutiye Strang, or I 
which is our English Adjective Strong: while Strength is gimplflilgb 
Saxon Streng);, the verbal Snbstautive formed from the third 
gular of the saroc verb. 

Mould, MoitHy. Page 53. 

The question of the parenjago, whether Saxon, or NormBn,ia ttotW 
easy to decide Mr. Tooke so rudely shakes the faith we might otbsviwV 
inuhned to repose in him, by his preposterous deriviition of Malt,' Uu 
impossible for any further remarks of his on this subject to have the 
of a straw ia influendng our decision. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt says tie word is Saion, as it occurs in the foUoirili 
passages of Chaucer : — 

" But ike am old ; me list not piny for age ; 
Gras time is done, my foddre is now foruge. 
This white lop writeth min olde yeros ; 
Min herlc is also motiled as min he res." 

The S,ei>et PrglogMt. 
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*'Let us not moulen thus in idlenesse." 

The Man o/Lawes Prologue. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, on the contrary, calls the word Anglo Norman ; 

though on what grounds we do not know. The following passages, assuming 

as I think we may do, that the same root is contained hoth in moled and 

moles, would certainly point us to the Anglo Saxon Suhstantive M41, A mole, 

tpot, mark, blot. 

"I tooke good kepe, by Crist ! 
And Conscience bothe. 
Of Hankyn the actif man, 
And how he was y-clothed. 
He hadde a cote of Cristendom, 
As holy kirke bileveth ; 
And it was moled in many places 
With many sondry plott^ 

Then shortly after in speaking of this self-same coat- 



ee 



By Crist !" quod Conscience tho, 
Thi beste cote Hankyn 
Hath many moles and spottes, 
It moste ben y-wasshe. 



Yard of Beef. Page 96. 



(( 



1 did purpose to have fasted this morning, as well to save victuals as on 
a religious score ; but the blessings of the saints must not be slighted. — Sir 
Cook, let me have half a yard or so of broiled beef presently; bid the pantler 
send me a manchet, and the butler a cup of wine. I will take a running 
fast on the western battlements.'** 

* " Old Henry Jenkins, in his recollections of the Abbacies before their 
dissolution has preserved the fact, that roast beef was delivered out to the 
guests, not by weight, but by measure." 

The Betrothed. Page 124 and Note. 



Qome. Page 106. 

Qdme is clearly the Anglo Saxon word Guma, A man. But whence 
comes the word Oroom, so much resembUng it? Mr. Tooke thinks that 
Oroom is simply a corruption of Qome ; yet, if it be, it must have been a 
very early one, since both the words, both Qome and Gh'om, occur in the 
Vision of Piers Ploughman," as early as the fourteenth century : 

"I Gloton, quod the grom^ 
Gilty me yelde 

That I have trespassed with my tonge 
I can noght telle how ofte." 

Lines, 8221—3224, 



u 



AUGHT, THAN. 



It is difficult to aocouDt for (he insertioiL of the letter r, as it does not api 
eitbor is ttie AtiRlo Saxon, or in s.nf of the cogaata lant^iageB — tlie Gothil 
German, DatoK Danish, or Swedisii — where we should huve expected, or i 
have been surpri^, to find it. The Anglo Saion word corresponding to, 
not ideatdGol with, tlie nord SrliU-amom, is Bry'd-gumo. 

Aiishi. Page 113. 
The SubstantiTe Aught, ia the Anglo Saxon Alit, Aughl, Aagtiin 
Somelhing. The question then resolves itself into this ; what ia the Anf 

' Baxon ATit ? That this also is a derivative from the Verb A'gan, To Oi™, 
Poasens, is hiRbly probable, not only because it is literaHy the post tense 
that Verb, A'ht, but aiao from the Turtber consideration of thisi»rfect,wht 

I in the 3rd pemon singular is written Aihte, ajipetiring again as the Subsfa 
tive ATit, with a, significalJoo to all intents and purposes the same ss that 
jElit, AMght, namely, Proverty of any kind. Lands, OouiU, Siohei, CaU, 

' &0. Of course ^aughi is the Aoglo Siaon Natt. i. e. NaraTiti N-al 

Another example of the old meaiung of tbe verb Attgkf will be found 
" Eed Gaunlleli" Vol. u. p. 62. 

" God forbid Mr. FairTord ! I who have done and sufibred in 

I five! I re<Jion the nighlandmen did me damage to the amount of £1( 

Soota, forby all they ato and drunk, — No, no. Sir ; I stand befond chaTlei 

'' ' aa for plaguing myself nith county business, 'let tbem that ouj^iU 

re shoe tbe mare.'" 
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, 146. 

There is no diSerence between than and then, except tint nhii 
usage and convention have b^otten. Wo might gather thus much evi 
from the ambiguous usage of the two words in the Breeches Bilde, and whi 
we ascend still higher to the Anglo Saxon, the question ia settled at onoe I 
their entire cniuoidence. The following, according to EttmiiUer, we tj 
a which this Relative Pronoun was used by the Aug 



. Adverb. Tunc, Tum, Then. 
Example : " And Jiunne com >u sittlSan and bring t>Inu tao :" AjiS 
then come thou afterwards and bring thy gift. 
. ConjunotioD : 
(a) Qnam, Than, after a comparative. 

Example v " SoSlioe io secge eow. Buton eower rihtwisnya tn 
sy )>anne ^lera writera and sundor-balgena. Na ga ge on h 
fennn rice," Matth. v. 20, " Truly. I say to you, unless yi 
rigbfeoasness bo more than (that) of the Soribes and Pbari 
sees, "if. 
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(B) Ergo, Antem, Igitur, TAarfare, 

Example: "Uii mreg t>onn6 his rice Etandnn." How thfrefore 
may his WnRdom stand." Matth. iv. 26. 
to) Nam, Jbr. 
{d) Hum, in introducicK a conclusion. 



I{/) Quando, iPi™. 
Sxample .- " Se aidnft liwil-tidum iwnne he full byB." 
(a) Qimm si, Than if. 
Example ; " Hwelc is wyrsa wfll oiifie zeninum men mflre darn, 
>«>one he hiebbe fe6nd on freftades anllonesse." " What is a 
greater ca]amitj> or more mi^hieTona to an; man, than if he 
have an enemy in the disguise of a friend ? " 
Such were the meanings and useaof theword l>onDe,or >enne, or ti^nne, 
fbr, though spelt in all these diHarent ways, it ia stil! the same word amongst 
the Saxons. But it is more particularly its function in enabling us to com- 
paj% one Ihing with another which we have iiow tu consider, and the ai^u- 
mente which may bo adduced from the anali^ of other languages in defence 
of the theory we have already laid down. "We will b^in, then, by askin); 
what is the verdict of Latin ? What is the word Quam, that word which ii 
precisely analogous to the )>ienne in the Anglo Saxon ? What is Q«am, but 
the same case of the same Eelative Pronoun; that is, the corresponding 
^Relative Pronoun in the Latin Tongue ? The only diOerence seemi; to be, 
that instead of tiking the masculine gender, as was the case in the Anglo 
Saxon, the Latins faa.Te taken the feminine gender; simply, no doubt, because 
with them the original Subslantive which was afterwards dropped, was of 
the feminine gender. 

Again, is the method of instituting comparisons in the Greek language 
likely to assist us at all F True, it is impossible to speak with the same 
certainty of the nature and origin of the comparative jiarticle A, as we can of 
the coirespooding particles Qiiam and Thaa, in Latin and English. Tet, ia 
it highly improbable, that even the Greek particle fl, should have been, in 
the early period of the language, a relative Pronoun 1 On this point, how- 
ever, we du not indst, but pasi vn to coniiider another pei-uliarity in the 
construction of comparative clauses in Latin and Greek, and even English 
too. Every schoolboy knows, that in the former two a oompsrison maybe 
expressed by using one of the particles, Qaam, or fl, a» the case may be, or, 
otherwise, by placing the second Substantive, that with which the prindpai 
Substantive is compared, in the Ablative Case in Latin, or in the Genitive 
cane in Greek. Now what arc these but Genitives, or Ablatives absolute 7 
Tadtua says, 

" Eps proaperiE acriore stimnlo animoa ejplorant quam advernc i quia 
miserise tolerantiu: tolicitate comimpimur." 
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whkh we moj' render Tor the sake of comparison " Prosperify tnes Oft i 
position with a keener probe than adversitj' ; beonme the latter L 
by the former we are corrupted." 

Here it will be observed, that qaam adversa, exactly correspoode to 
advernti/, and, were ve to Gupply, or uomplele the ellipais, we should Ki 
" Quern (for Qiiam) jfimKium"— "|«mie (for ^ne) gad,"—" fP^ici proW' 
Adveniii/ iria the dinpoiiilioii loiih. Where " QHem ■ 
(i. e, fioae) gM," and " Which prob^' are luigovemed accusatdTea, satrodOS 
not as Agents, but, IT we may so epcak, as dummies for the purpose of coi 
paring something else with them. But the comparison, in the lAtin, 
have been otherwise eipresticd, ini<tead of by ^atn adveniB, by 
And in that case what would adneriii be but an AblaHcB Absolute, 
by imphcation for "advei'sis rebm aori ttimvlo aniniot exp/oranlibut.' 
in reality, is only another method of introdudnR the dummy. And 
in the Greek the partiole i), might have been replaced by the Geniti 
lute. 

Of course it is uselcBs to apply to the Romance Languages for Rirtba 
information, as they would only dimly reflect the light already borrowe 
from the Latin, yVe may, however, observe that the Dutch Don, and ll 
German Dena (the Accusative Masculine of the Article, or Belative JiM 
Die, D<u, just as Jjonne is of i^, Seo, )>iet) afford additional strength to 



It is true, there are other particles for expressing companson, botih it 
German and English, which, hke angry oreditors will not aooedetotbe tenia 
of our composition. Such are the German A/t, and the provindll Sngtid 
(I Bcarce know how to spell the word) JVor ; " He is no better nor he oq^ 
to be," "What the word nor may be, and why it is thus used, I have hither* 
been unable to ascertain. 



The following examples, which aeem to point clearly to the coonexi 
between, and in some sort the common origiD of, the Anglo Saion and lal 
languages, have been selected from amongst many otbera, and it is hoped I 
examples against which no objection can be urged on the score of I^Sn t 
flaenoe on Anglo Saxon, posterior to the introduction of the latter into 11 
country. We have but to remind the reader of that important priociiile 
Phonetics, we m^ht almost call it, which is so important an agent ia dim 
fying, though in reality of shewing the connexion between appftrent^ d 
ferent dialects, or even languages. We refer, of oouree, to tl ~ 
amongst themselvos reapectively of the coosoMJitfl which form the I 
prinoipftl ulaasesof sound; namely, tbeii:,ii, tindfEoundfl. Tbeoonoii 
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As in studying the Englblt language, the nearer we approBoh ilia 
times of Saxon dominatioD, the closer does the reaeniblance of IingliBbto 
the Anglo Saxon ton^e become; so in the Ii^^nch, the greater the 
anldqnity, within certain limits, the mwe closely doea the Komance "Walkin 
Tesemhle tlie Latin. Aa English tends towards, and is finally merged, into 
Anglo Saxon, so does French tend towards, and finally c<nnoide with Latin. 
Of oourse, this Latin was not ttie language of Clas^c Eome, but rathtr 
the barliBrous and uormpted dialect of the fiir distant provinoee of EUuL 
Still, it wa9 Latin; the vocabulary Latin, the inflexiau Latin. It wonlil 
be quito impoEBibtc, as well as out of place, to attempt to give any detailed 
account here of the rise and progress of thislangunfle. Those who are dearoaa 
of such information, we may confidently refer to Chapters vil. and viii. of 
" Sismoudi's Literature of the Smith of Europe," VoL i., and for an ftcrawnt 
of its connexion and infiuence with the Anglo Saxon, whence in the couiw 
of time the English Language sprang, we may as confidently refer Uie 
reader to Dr. Wharton's " History of English Poetry," Tol. I., where ha 
will find the whole subject most fiilly and ably discussed. There ia, 
however, one leading fact, which raumot Ml to attract the attention of the 
most superQciid student of these times, on account of the paramount 
influence it must have had in modi^ing the Saxon, and bo givinic lurth 
to the English. We refer to the prevalenco of the French metrical 
Bomances in tlus country during the earher period of the Nonnan sHftf, 
By means of these metrical Romances, and the English TranslatiDnB 
which were presently made of them, we apiirehend, the Komuiioe WiUlun 
must miunly have made its influence felt. 

Had the Norman Conquest been only, what it was, the successful sulgu- 
gation of a stubborn people t« a foreign yok^ the Saxon hwguage would 
never have yielded to external influence, even to the extent it did. But the 
Conquest vras not merely suuh a subjugation; and the Norman Kings, 
m inviting over from Normandy the composers of the Metrical Homanca 
and the Gestours, adopted, perhaps unconsciously, the very surest meaua 
of giving to the Bomsnce Language a footing in this country. And ho* 
nearly these measures had succeeded we mi^ have some idea IWun the Dtcl^ 
that Oower, the English Poet, wrote some of his earlier works in Fnwi^ 1 
and that Chaucer was the first who had the courage "to emand) 
muFO from the trammels of French in which at his time it was the jn 
iiishion to write." In some copies of Bishop Grosthead's French B 
called " Chaftau d" Amour," there is the following apology for tl 
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being written in French : " And although the Eomance Tongue is looked 
upon with distaste by the learned, yet, for the sake of the laity, who are 
less educated, the work has been written in that Tongue.^ 

"It was undoubtedly," says Dr. Wharton, "a great impediment to the 
cultivation and progressive improvement of the English language, at these 
early periods* that the best authors chose to write in French." 

Beyond a few ballads, which were sung, or recited, by strolling minstrels, 
at the.village ale-bench, or the country manor-house, we meet with no original 
productions in English for some centuries after the Conquest. Those who 
alone had the power of cultivating and rewarding the muse, as well as of en- 
joying and appreciating her during these troublesome times, were of Norman 
extraction ; they spoke the Norman Tongue, and affected to despise the 
manly, though less sweetly flowing, accents of the Anglo Saxon. When 
at length time burnt out from the minds of the Saxon population the bitter 
recollection of past suffering and degradation, and they began to awake to 
the consciousness, that life had still its blandishments to offer them, they 
emulated the example of their Norman Masters, and sought and found 
recreation in the recital of those same metrical Romances, not indeeed in 
the original Romance dialect, but translated into their own tongue. Nearly 
all the tales of Adventure and Knight-Errantry with which our language 
presently swarmed were nothing more than translations from the French : 
and there can be no doubt, it was mainly through the means of these 
translations, that the Saxon became impregnated with so vast a mass of 
Norman, that is, French words. 

^ "Et quamvis lipgua Romana coram clericis saporem suavitatis Don 
habeat, tamen pro laicis qui minus intelligunt, opusculum illud aptuni est" 
The reader will observe that the textual rendering is not altogether literal. 
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